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INTRODUCTION 

THE  present  volumes,  with  their  predecessor 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  contain  all  of  Lamb's 
miscellaneous  writings  that  he  had  himself  selected 
for  preservation  in  a  permanent  shape.  Twice  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  were  issued  collections  of  his  prose 
and  verse, — the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  published 
by  the  Olliers  in  1818,  and  the  Album  Verses  issued 
by  Edward  Moxon  in  1830.  The  volumes  now  pre- 
sented are  made  up  of  the  contents  of  these  two 
works. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted,  but  a  few  additions 
have  been  made,  on  a  principle  which  I  will  ex- 
plain. When  Lamb  collected  his  poems  in  1818,  he 
omitted  from  them  certain  pathetic  verses  which 
had  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  first  and  deepest 
sorrow  of  his  life — his  mother's  death.  These  he  had 
printed  when  the  calamity  was  still  recent,  most  of 
them  in  a  slender  volume  of  blank  verse  written 
jointly  by  Charles  Lloyd  and  himself  in  1802.  But 
in  later  years  he  naturally  and  rightly  shrank  from 
recalling  to  his  beloved  sister  events  in  which  she 
had  taken  so  terrible  a  part.  Such  a  reason  for  their 
omission  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  accordingly 
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they  are  here  restored,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  composition.  Again,  after  Lamb's 
death  his  literary  executors — who  had  better  rea- 
son than  we  can  have  for  knowing  which  of  the 
fugitive  verses  written  between  1830  and  his  death 
in  1834  Lamb  most  valued — added  in  the  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  writings  some  half  a  dozen 
pieces  that  had  appeared  in  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals. These  have  been  accordingly  retained  in  the 
present  edition.  But  other  occasional  verses — a  few 
translations,  epilogues  and  prologues,  epigrams  and 
political  squibs,  which  have  been  of  late  years  care- 
fully gleaned  by  editors  of  Lamb,  are  not  here  in- 
cluded, and  the  volume  makes  no  claim,  in  their 
sense  of  the  word,  to  possess  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness. Without  suggesting  or  believing  that  even 
the  lightest  trifles  of  a  humorist  like  Lamb  are 
not  worthy  of  preservation,  I  yet  cherish  a  strong 
opinion  that  when  a  writer  has  himself  chosen  for 
the  people  "of  his  best,"  that  best  should  be  at  least 
kept  separate  from  matter  of  less  worth.  Acting 
on  the  same  principle,  I  have  left  for  a  concluding 
volume  (should  it  be  called  for)  those  slighter  prose 
essays  and  jeux  d' esprit  which  have  been  collected 
of  late  years,  and  entitled  not,  I  think,  very  felici- 
tously, Eliana. 
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I  have  arranged  the  poems  as  far  as  possible  in 
chronological  order.  Lamb  put  so  much  of  his  per- 
sonal history  into  his  verse  that  when  so  presented 
it  forms  a  delightful  running  commentary  upon  his 
life  and  education.  In  his  early  sonnets  we  read  of 
his  happy  holiday  seasons  with  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Field,  at  Blakesware,  and  the  first  and  only 
love  romance  of  his  life.  Then  we  are  reminded  of 
such  alleviations  of  his  sad  and  monotonous  family 
story  as  were  afforded  by  a  rare  excursion  to  the 
seaside  or  the  more  frequent  visit  to  the  theatre, 
or  best  of  all  by  his  correspondence  or  occasional 
meetings  with  Coleridge  and  Lloyd.  Then,  for  a 
while,  the  verse  becomes  darkened  by  domestic  ca- 
lamity, and  the  sonnet  measure  of  Bowles  gives 
place  to  the  blank  verse  of  Cowper,  whose  pious 
example  seems  to  have  given  courage  to  Lamb's 
own  deep  sense  of  need  to  express  itself  in  verse. 
But  as  we  read  on,  we  trace  mind  and  spirit  recov- 
ering from  their  great  shock,  and  braced  by  new 
friendships  and  fresh  literary  interests  and  sympa- 
thies. A  fleeting  passion  for  Hester  Savory  inspires 
his  sweetest  lyric,  and  his  struggle  with  the  seduc- 
tions of  his  "sweet  enemy,"  Tobacco,  produces  the 
first  and  most  remarkable  of  those  poems  in  which 
he  shewed  himself  the  disciple  of  Wither  and  Jon- 
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son  and  the  later  Elizabethans,  and  "sealed  him- 
self," as  was  said  in  that  elder  time,  "of  the  tribe 
of  Ben."  And  lastly,  when  poverty  and  domestic 
anxiety  no  longer  press,  and  his  unique  genius  is 
gradually  revealed  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others — 
as  life  becomes  gladdened  and  enriched  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  admiring  friends,  Wordsworth  and  Hunt, 
Barton  and  Hood,  Talfourd  and  Crabb  Robinson, 
his  verse  still  flows,  reflecting  with  the  same  genial 
transparency  the  changed  condition  of  things.  And 
when  towards  the  end,  "genius  declines  with  him," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  but  he  "grows  clever" — 
when,  moreover,  his  fame  is  fixed  and  secure  and 
there  is  no  need  to  write,  save  for  his  friends'  grati- 
fication, since  "cash  at  Leadenhall"  means  "corn 
in  Egypt" — he  is  always  ready  to  make  happy  by 
an  acrostic  or  some  other  poetical  conceit  all  the 
young  ladies  among  his  friends  and  neighbours  who 
come  round  him  with  their  albums. 

As  I  have  just  intimated,  the  chronological  order 
enables  us  to  trace  the  succession  of  literary  influ- 
ences under  which  his  verse  was  produced.  Begin- 
ning, as  his  friend  Coleridge  also  began,  from  an 
emotional  impulse  given  by  the  sonnets  of  Bowles, 
he  passes  for  a  while  under  the  dominion  of  Cowper, 
but  his  studies  in  a  widely  different  poetic  school 
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begin  very  shortly  to  assert  themselves,  and  to  re- 
tain control  over  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1805,  when  he  wrote  his  Farewell  to  Tobacco,  he 
confided  to  Wordsworth  that  it  was  George  Wither 
who  had  supplied  him  with  the  metre  and  in  part 
with  the  manner  of  his  verse.  And  from  this  time 
onward  the  seven-syllabled  trochaic  couplet  of  the 
Shepherd's  Hunting  becomes  his  "darling  measure," 
as  it  had  been  Wither 's.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
commonest  lyric  measures  of  the  great  Elizabethans. 
Lamb  knew  it  well  from  Shakspeare's  "On  a  day 
(alack  the  day),"  and  Beaumont's  Lines  on  the 
Tombs,  and  many  a  song  and  epigram  of  Fletcher 
and  Jonson.  But  it  was  exceptionally  characteristic 
of  Wither,  and  from  the  day  that  Lamb  came  un- 
der its  spell,  it  is  clear  that  no  other  metre  came 
so  naturally  to  him  or  seemed  to  fit  so  well  his 
peculiar  gift.  His  most  distinctive  verse — such  as 
his  lines  to  Thornton  Hunt,  or  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hood's  infant  child — is  henceforth  com- 
posed in  it.  And  it  denotes,  I  think,  a  confident 
assurance  in  Lamb  of  a  certain  kinship  with  the 
Elizabethans,  that  he  felt  no  misgivings  that  the 
same  verdict  might  be  passed  upon  him  as  upon  a 
despised  singer  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  and  that  his 
Muse  might  also  be  labelled  Namby-Pamby.  He 
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knew,  as  he  has  so  finely  said  of  Ambrose  Philips, 
that  it  is  the  poet  who  makes  the  metre,  not  "the 
metre  the  poet";  and  he  felt  that  in  his  degree 
(however  modestly  he  might  estimate  that  degree) 
he  possessed  a  faculty  that  would  make  itself  felt, 
as  in  Wither  and  Fletcher,  through  the  jingle  of 
the  short  line  and  the  rapidly  recurring  rhyme.  In 
his  verse,  therefore,  as  in  the  best  of  his  serious 
prose,  I  still  think  that  Lamb  may  be  reckoned  as 
among  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans. 

A  kind  and  generous  reviewer  of  my  Edition  of 
Elia  has  taken  exception  to  my  use  of  this  phrase, 
and  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  Lamb  was  as 
much  indebted  to  the  literary  influences  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  to  those  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth.  In  this  opinion  I  am  quite  at  one 
with  my  critic,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
Lamb,  while  having  much  in  common  with  the 
last  century  humorists,  ever  shewed  himself  a  de- 
spiser  or  disparager  of  their  excellences.  The  care- 
less depreciation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now  so 
common,  had  hardly  begun  in  Lamb's  day,  and  if 
it  had,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  countenance 
it.  Although  Lamb  had  his  perversenesses  and  pre- 
judices as  a  critic,  it  was  always  against  individuals 
and  never  against  classes  or  schools  of  writers,  still 
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less  against  the  centuries  which  produced  them. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poets,  es- 
sayists, and  novelists  of  the  last  century.  Pope's 
couplets  he  seems  to  have  had  by  heart,  and  was 
never  weary  of  quoting  and  applying  them ;  Defoe 
and  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  were  to  him  dear 
and  familiar  friends.  When  he  declares  that  "the 
pen  of  Yorick  and  none  since  his  could  have  drawn 
entire"  the  character  of  his  brother,  James  Elia,  or 
dwells  with  such  loving  emphasis  on  the  well-worn 
"Circulating  Library  Tom  Jones  or  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,  speaking  of  the  thousand  thumbs  that  have 
turned  over  their  pages  with  delight,"  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  writer's  own  devout  affection 
for  these  masterpieces  of  the  imagination.  In  his 
earliest  prose  essays  he  adopts  quite  naturally  the 
form  and  manner  of  the  Tatler,  when  he  sits  down 
to  address  his  views  of  men  and  things  to  "Mr. 
Reflector."  But  when  he  is  most  decidedly  the  lit- 
erary successor  of  the  great  masters  who  built  the 
Essay  upon  Steele's  happy  venture,  he  bears  upon 
him  no  less  decidedly  the  traits  of  a  very  different 
ancestry.  And  he  remains,  and  seems  likely  to  re- 
main, the  last  of  the  moderns  whose  affinity  with 
the  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  age  enabled  him 
to  write,  at  one  moment,  in  the  "soluta  oratio" — 
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the  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  of  Jeremy 
Taylor;  and  at  another  with  the  closely-blended 
wit  and  tenderness  of  the  later  Euphuists;  and  in 
both  so  to  write  as  one  who  was  "to  the  manner 
born."  "Hang  the  age!"  exclaimed  Lamb  one  day, 
when  some  Editor  objected  to  his  style  as  out  of 
harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  day — "Hang  the 
age!  I  will  write  for  Antiquity!"  And  in  a  sense 
this  remained  always  his  habit.  Even  in  the  lightest 
and  hastiest  of  his  effusions  some  flavour  of  the  an- 
tique, in  metre  or  in  manner,  always  clung  to  him. 
The  attraction  he  felt  for  the  Acrostic  was  clearly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  it  was  really 
with  a  fond  reminiscence  of  the  metrical  conceits 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James, 

that  he  was  always  ready  to  enshrine  in  this  man- 
ner the  names  of  his  young  lady  friends.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  in  this  place  a  hitherto  unprinted 
copy  of  album  verses,  kindly  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Augustus  de  Morgan,  the  daughter  of  Lamb's  old 
acquaintance,  the  Rev.  William  Frend.  Mrs.  de 
Morgan — then  Miss  Sophia  Frend — had  set  up 
an  album,  after  the  pleasant  fashion  of  those  days, 
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and  had  applied  to  Lamb  to  write  the  introductory 
verses.  The  following  was  his  response  to  the  invita- 
tion, and  I  copy  the  verses  from  the  original  manu- 
script:— 

To  THE  BOOK 

EDTLE  Casket!  Storehouse  rare 
Of  rich  conceits  to  please  the  Fair! 
Happiest  he  of  mortal  men — 
(I  crown  him  monarch  of  the  pen) — 
To  whom  Sophia  deigns  to  give 
The  flattering  prerogative 
To  inscribe  his  name  in  chief, 
On  thy  first  and  maiden  Leaf. 
When  thy  pages  shall  be  full 
With  what  brighter  wits  can  cull 
Of  the  Tender  or  Romantic — 
Creeping  Prose,  or  Verse  Gigantic — 
Which  thy  spaces  so  shall  cram 
That  the  Bee-like  Epigram 
(Which  a  two-fold  tribute  brings, 
Honey  gives  at  once,  and  stings) 
Hath  not  room  left  wherewithal 
To  infix  its  tiny  scrawl; 
Haply  some  more  youthful  swain, 
Striving  to  describe  his  pain 
And  the  Damsel's  ear  to  seize 
With  more  expressive  lays  than  these, 
When  he  finds  his  own  excluded 
And  these  counterfeits  intruded, 
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While,  loitering  in  the  Muses'  bower 
He  overstaid  the  eleventh  hour 
Till  the  Tables  filled— shall  fret, 
Die,  or  sicken  with  regret 
Or  into  a  shadow  pine : 
While  this  triumphant  verse  of  mine 
Like  to  some  favoured  stranger-guest 
Bidden  to  a  good  man's  Feast 
Shall  sit — by  merit  less  than  Fate — 
In  the  upper  Seat  in  State! 

A  trifle,  evidently  thrown  off  in  haste,  and  more 
lax  in  the  metre  than  is  usual  with  him,  but  yet  in 
cadence,  in  the  use  of  the  parenthesis,  in  a  certain 
charming  effect  of  never-endingness,  impregnate 
with  the  rhythm  of  him  who  wrote : — 

Though  sometime  my  song  I  raise 
To  unused  heights  of  praise 
(And  brake  forth  as  I  shall  please 
Into  strange  Hyperboles) 
'T  is  to  shew  conceit  has  found 
Worth  beyond  expression's  bound. 
Though  her  breath  I  do  compare 
To  the  sweet'st  perfumes  that  are; 
Or,  her  eies  that  are  so  bright 
To  the  morning's  cheerefull  light, 
Yet  I  doe  it  not  so  much 
To  inferre  that  she  is  such; 
As  to  shew  that  being  blest 
With  what  merrits  name  of  best, 
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She  appeares  more  faire  to  me 
Than  all  creatures  else  that  be. 

Of  the  Prose  included  in  these  volumes  I  have 
said  all  that  seems  necessary  in  the  Notes.  All  the 
Essays  here  given  were  written  before  1818 — that 
is  to  say,  before  any  of  the  finest  of  the  Elia  Series. 
As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  Lamb's  critical 
faculty  ripened  early,  and  the  criticisms  on  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  the  two  Papers  on 
Hogarth  and  on  Shakspeare's  Tragedies,  are  speci- 
mens of  his  faculty  at  its  very  highest.  The  com- 
ments on  Shakspeare's  dramatic  contemporaries 
have  now  been  before  the  world  since  1808,  but 
there  is  much  for  the  critic  to  learn  from  them 
still.  In  these  days  when  ghastliness  is  the  com- 
monest resource  of  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  is 
accepted  by  so  many  readers  as  an  evidence  of 
power,  it  may  be  not  unprofitable  to  read  and 
digest  Lamb's  remark  upon  the  secret  of  Web- 
ster, and  the  feebleness  of  would-be  Websters — 
"Inferior  geniuses  may  'upon  horror's  head  hor- 
rors accumulate,'  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality;  they  *  terrify  babes 
with  painted  devils,'  but  they  know  not  how  a 
soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors  want  dignity 
— their  affrightments  are  without  decorum."  Noth- 
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ing  again  can  be  finer  and  better  worth  saying 
than  his  comment  on  Fuller's  vision  of  Wickliffe's 
ashes,  dispersed  from  the  Avon  to  the  Severn,  and 
then  into  the  narrow  seas  and  into  the  main  ocean, 
and  so  "all  the  world  over": — "I  have  seen  this 
passage  smiled  at  and  set  down  as  a  quaint  con- 
ceit of  old  Fuller.  But  what  is  not  a  conceit  to 
those  who  read  it  in  a  temper  different  from  that 
in  which  the  writer  composed  it?  The  most  pa- 
thetic parts  of  poetry  to  cold  tempers  seem  and 
are  nonsense,  as  divinity  was  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness. When  Richard  II.,  meditating  on  his  own 
utter  annihilation  as  to  royalty,  cries  out, 

*O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow 
To  melt  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke.' 

"If  we  have  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with 
the  passion  before,  this  sudden  conversion  of  a 
strong-felt  metaphor  into  something  to  be  actually 
realised  in  nature,  like  that  of  Jeremiah,  *Oh!  that 
my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eye  a  fountain  of 
tears,'  is  strictly  and  strikingly  natural;  but  come 
unprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is  a  conceit;  and  so  is 
a  'head'  turned  into  'waters.'"  And  Lamb  might 
have  foreseen  certain  aesthetic  developments  of  sev- 
enty years  later  when  he  warned  men,  in  his  Essay 
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on  Hogarth,  against  "that  disgust  at  common  life, 
that  tcedium  quotidianarumformarum,  which  an  un- 
restricted passion  for  ideal  forms  and  beauties  is 
in  danger  of  producing."  Lastly,  that  sudden  illu- 
minating faculty,  which  belongs  to  Lamb  above  all 
other  critics,  is  shewn  in  such  a  passage  as  that  on 
Wither 's  Fourth  Eclogue  of  the  Shepherd's  Hunt- 
ing— "The  praises  of  Poetry  have  been  often  sung 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times;  strange  powers 
have  been  ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  animate 
and  inanimate  auditors;  its  force  over  fascinated 
crowds  has  been  acknowledged ;  but,  before  Wither, 
no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  at  home,  the 
wealth  and  the  strength  which  this  divine  gift 
confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame,  and  that  too 
after  death,  was  all  which  hitherto  the  poets  had 
promised  themselves  from  their  art.  It  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  Wither  to  discover  that  poetry 
was  a  present  possession,  as  well  as  a  rich  rever- 
sion; and  that  the  Muse  had  promise  of  both  lives 
— of  this,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

It  is  as  a  critic  that  Lamb  will  be  found  at  his 
best  in  these  volumes.  The  lighter  humorous  papers 
were  written  while  yet  the  essay  in  his  hands  was 
only  in  process  of  moulding.  He  starts,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  models  freshest  in  his  memory,  the 
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papers  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  and  in  seeking 
to  preserve  their  forms  and  turns  of  expression  he 
is  clearly  hampered,  though  it  does  not  prevent  his 
striking  out  humorous  fancies  of  rare  quality.  But, 
as  yet,  the  humour  is  more  that  of  Sterne  and 
Swift  than  of  the  genuine  Elian  flavour.  Swift 
might  have  imagined  the  man  of  enormous  appe- 
tite, of  whom  it  is  explained  that  the  disease  was 
not  in  his  family,  but  that  his  father  "had  a  tedious 
custom  of  sitting  long  at  his  meals,"  and  his  mother 
"swallowed  her  victuals  very  fast,"  and  that  per- 
haps "he  took  after  both."  And  Yorick  himself 
would  have  been  delighted  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  hanged  and 
then  resuscitated,  on  meeting  some  years  after- 
wards the  public  executioner  wearing  "a  waistcoat 
that  had  been  his." 

I  have,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  thank  many 
friends  for  information  and  assistance  of  varied 
kind.  To  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne  my  acknowledg- 
ments are  specially  due  for  having  allowed  me  to 
examine  Lamb's  manuscript  annotations  written  in 
the  interleaved  copy  of  Wither,  now  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's possession.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  W.  S. 
Ayrton,  of  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  the  son  of  Lamb's 
old  friend,  Mr.  William  Ayrton,  the  eminent  mu- 
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DEDICATION  TO 
SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 

(PREFIXED  TO  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  1818) 

MY  DEAR  COLERIDGE — You  will  smile  to  see 
the  slender  labours  of  your  friend  designated 
by  the  title  of  Works:  but  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  trouble 
of  collecting  them,  and  from  their  judgment  could 
be  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  offer  to  any  one 
but  yourself  a  volume  containing  the  early  pieces, 
which  were  first  published  among  your  poems,  and 
were  fairly  derivatives  from  you  and  them.  My 
friend  Lloyd  and  myself  came  into  our  first  battle 
(authorship  is  a  sort  of  warfare)  under  cover  of  the 
greater  Ajax.  How  this  association,  which  shall  al- 
ways be  a  dear  and  proud  recollection  to  me,  came 
to  be  broken, — who  snapped  the  threefold  cord, — 
whether  yourself  (but  I  know  that  was  not  the 
case)  grew  ashamed  of  your  former  companions, — 
or  whether  (which  is  by  much  the  more  probable) 
some  ungracious  bookseller  was  author  of  the  sepa- 
ration,— I  cannot  tell; — but  wanting  the  support 
of  your  friendly  elm  (I  speak  for  myself),  my  vine 
has,  since  that  time,  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits ;  the 
sap  (if  ever  it  had  any)  has  become,  in  a  manner, 
dried  up  and  extinct :  and  you  will  find  your  old 
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associate,  in  his  second  volume,  dwindled  into  prose 
and  criticism. 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  this  as  the  cause  ?  or  is  it 
that,  as  years  come  upon  us  (except  with  some  more 
healthy-happy  spirits),  life  itself  loses  much  of  its 
poetry  for  us  ?  we  transcribe  but  what  we  read  in  the 
great  volume  of  Nature;  and,  as  the  characters  grow 
dim,  we  turn  off,  and  look  another  way.  You  your- 
self write  no  Christabek,  nor  Ancient  Mariners,  now. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly 
turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may  happily 
awaken  in  you  remembrances,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct — the  memory 

Of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years — 

even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old 
*  *  #1  Inn, — when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics  exhaust- 
less, — and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power, 
yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness — 

What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid! 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and 
gird  since  that  time,  but  either  my  eyes  are  grown 
dimmer,  or  my  old  friend  is  the  same,  who  stood 
before  me  three-and-twenty  years  ago — his  hair  a 
little  confessing  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  shroud- 

1  The  Salutation  and  Cat,  a  tavern  near  Smithfield,  where  Lamb 
and  Coleridge  were  fond  of  meeting  in  early  days. 
xxx 
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ing  the  same  capacious  brain, — his  heart  not  altered, 
scarcely  where  it  "alteration  finds." 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I  have  ventured  to  publish 
in  its  original  form,  though  I  have  heard  you  com- 
plain of  a  certain  over-imitation  of  the  antique  in 
the  style.  If  I  could  see  any  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  objection,  without  rewriting  it  entirely,  I 
would  make  some  sacrifices.  But  when  I  wrote 
John  Woodvil,  I  never  proposed  to  myself  any  dis- 
tinct deviation  from  common  English.  I  had  been 
newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  were 
then  a  first  love;  and  from  what  I  was  so  freshly 
conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  imper- 
ceptibly took  a  tinge?  The  very  time,  which  I  had 
chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require,  in  an 
English  play,  that  the  English  should  be  of  rather 
an  older  cast,  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which 
it  happened  to  be  written.  I  wish  it  had  not  some 
faults,  which  I  can  less  vindicate  than  the  lan- 
guage. 

I  remain, 

My  dear  Coleridge, 
Yours, 

With  unabated  esteem, 
C.  LAMB. 


POEMS   PLAYS   AND 
MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS 


POEMS 

WAS  it  some  sweet  device  of  Faery 
That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely 
glade, 

And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid  ? 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes  ?  methought  they  spake  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.  And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-hair'd  maid  ? 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  ? 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander,  reckless  where, 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 

1795. 

2 

WHEN  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood- walks  green, 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweet, 
Ofttimes  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 
Shrouding  her  beauties  hi  the  lone  retreat. 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade : 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  self- wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-hair'd  maid. 
I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved, 
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The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  spake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again, 
Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moved. 
"Now  fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid!"  said  I, 
And  from  the  cottage  turn'd  me  with  a  sigh. 

1795. 


THE  Lord  of  Light  shakes  off  his  drowsyhed; 
Fresh  from  his  couch  up  springs  the  lusty  sun, 
And  girds  himself  his  mighty  race  to  run. 
Meantime,  by  truant  love  of  rambling  led 
I  turn  my  back  on  thy  detested  walls, 
Proud  city,  and  thy  sons  I  leave  behind, 
A  selfish,  sordid,  money-getting  kind 
Who  shut  their  ears  when  holy  Freedom  calls. 
I  pass  not  thee  so  lightly,  humble  spire, 
That  mindest  me  of  many  a  pleasure  gone, 
Of  merriest  days  of  love  and  Islington, 
Kindling  anew  the  flames  of  past  desire ; 
And  I  shall  muse  on  thee,  slow  journeying  on, 
To  the  green  plains  of  pleasant  Hertfordshire. 

1795. 


A  TIMID  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye, 
As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight, 
Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light, 
That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 
The  care-crazed  mind,  like  some  still  melody: 
Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do  possess 
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Her  gentle  sprite :  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 
And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity : 
A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind; 
Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 
Turn'd  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 
Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 

1795. 

5 

WE  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween, 
And  INNOCENCE  her  name.  The  time  has  been, 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropped  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around? 

1795. 

6 

METHINKS  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 
Beneath  the  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 
Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 
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Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.  And,  O  Anna !  mild-eyed  maid ! 

Beloved !  I  were  well  content  to  play 

With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer's  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 

1795. 


IF  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 

'T  was  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 

And  waters  clear  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 

Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  ever  inclined 

Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 

No  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 

Kindest  affection ;  and  would  ofttimes  lend 

An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 

Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 

But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 

Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

1795. 
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FRIEND  of  my  earliest  years  and  childish  days, 
My  joys,  my  sorrows,  thou  with  me  hast  shared, 
Companion  dear;  and  we  alike  have  fared, 
Poor  pilgrims  we,  through  life's  unequal  ways. 
It  were  unwisely  done,  should  we  refuse 
To  cheer  our  path,  as  featly  as  we  may, — 
Our  lonely  path  to  cheer,  as  travellers  use, 
With  merry  song,  quaint  tale,  or  roundelay. 
And  we  will  sometimes  talk  past  troubles  o'er, 
Of  mercies  shown,  and  all  our  sickness  healed, 
And  in  His  judgments  God  remembering  love : 
And  we  will  learn  to  praise  God  evermore, 
For  these  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  revealed 
By  that  sooth  messenger,  sent  from  above. 

1797. 

9 

WRITTEN    AT   MIDNIGHT,    BY   THE    SEA-SIDE 
AFTER   A   VOYAGE 

O,  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind, 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep, 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.  And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.  For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
O  winged  bark !  how  swift  along  the  night 
Pass'd  thy  proud  keel ;  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory, 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
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Unbonneted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood, 
Even  till  it  seem'd  a  pleasant  thing  to  die, — 
To  be  resolved  into  th'  elemental  wave 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 

1795. 

10 

As  when  a  child  on  some  long  winter's  night 
Affrighted  clinging  to  its  grandame's  knees 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturb'd  delight 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearful  dark  decrees 
Mutter'd  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 
Or  of  those  hags,  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight  ride  the  air  sublime, 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell : 
Cold  Horror  drinks  its  blood !  Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
Murder'd  by  cruel  Uncle's  mandate  fell : 
Even  such  the  shivering  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
Even  so  thou,  SIDDONS  !  meltest  my  sad  heart ! 

179*. 


TO   SARA  AND   HER  SAMUEL 

WAS  it  so  hard  a  thing? — I  did  but  ask 
A  fleeting  holiday.  One  little  week, 
Or  haply  two,  had  bounded  my  request. 
What  if  the  jaded  steer,  who  all  day  long 
Had  borne  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  plough, 
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TO   THE   POET   COWPER 

When  evening  came,  and  her  sweet  cooling  hour, 
Should  seek  to  trespass  on  a  neighbour  copse, 
Where  greener  herbage  waved,  or  clearer  streams 
Invited  him  to  slake  his  burning  thirst  ? 
That  man  were  crabbed,  who  should  say  him  nay : 
That  man  were  churlish  who  should  drive  him  thence. 
A  blessing  light  upon  your  heads,  ye  good, 
Ye  hospitable  pair !  I  may  not  come, 
To  catch  on  Clifden's  heights  the  summer  gale ; 
I  may  not  come,  a  pilgrim,  to  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  lucid  stream,  to  taste  the  wave 
Which  Shakspeare  drank,  our  British  Helicon! 
Or  with  mine  eye  intent  on  Redcliffe  towers, 
To  muse  in  tears  on  that  mysterious  youth, 
Cruelly  slighted,  who  to  London  walls, 
In  evil  hour,  shaped  his  disastrous  course. 

Complaint  begone:  begone,  unkind  reproof: 
Take  up,  my  song,  take  up  a  merrier  strain, 
For  yet  again,  and  lo  1  from  Avon's  vales 
Another  "minstrel"  cometh!  Youth  endeared, 
God  and  good  angels  guide  thee  on  thy  way, 
And  gentler  fortunes  wait  the  friends  I  love. 

July  5,  1796. 


TO   THE   POET   COWPER 

COWPER,  I  thank  my  God  that  thou  art  healed! 

Thine  was  the  sorest  malady  of  all ; 

And  I  am  sad  to  think  that  it  should  light 
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Upon  the  worthy  head !  But  thou  art  healed, 
And  thou  art  yet,  we  trust,  the  destined  man 
Born  to  reanimate  the  lyre,  whose  chords 
Have  slumbered,  and  have  idle  lain  so  long; 
To  the  immortal  sounding  of  whose  strings 
Did  Milton  frame  the  stately  paced  verse ; 
Among  whose  wires  with  light  finger  playing, 
Our  elder  bard,  Spenser,  a  gentle  name, 
The  lady  Muses'  dearest  darling  child, 
Elicited  the  deftest  tunes  yet  heard 
In  hall  or  bower,  taking  the  delicate  ear 
Of  Sidney  and  his  peerless  maiden  Queen. 

Thou,  then,  take  up  the  mighty  epic  strain, 
Cowper,  of  England's  Bards  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

1796. 

CHILDHOOD 

IN  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 

Upon  the  days  gone  by ;  to  act  in  thought 

Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope 

Down  which  the  child  would  roll;  to  pluck  gay 

flowers, 

Make  posies  in  the  sun,  which  the  child's  hand 
(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled,) 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again, 
Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot, 
That  the  pressed  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 
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THE  GRANDAME 

THE  GRANDAME 

ON  the  green  hill-top, 

Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof, 
And  not  distinguish 'd  from  its  neighbour  barn, 
Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of  spire, 
The  Grandame  sleeps.  A  plain  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly-born  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 
Well-earn'd,  the  bread  of  service : — hers  was  else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertain'd 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 
Or  aught  unseemly.  I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too, 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house ; 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.  Wise  she  was, 
And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies, 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances ; 
Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 
Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced, 
Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  disobeying 
Parental  strict  injunctions,  and  regardless 
Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 
Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises ;  and  I  wrong 
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Thy  honour'd  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.  Better  't  were  to  tell, 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer  love, 
She  served  her  heavenly  Master.  I  have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain, 
And  rankling  malady.  Yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdraw 
Her  trust  in  Him,  her  faith,  and  humble  hope ; 
So  meekly  had  she  learn'd  to  bear  her  cross — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ;  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived, 
And  was  &  follower  of  the  NAZARENE. 


THE   SABBATH   BELLS 

THE  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to 

lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit, — thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
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THE   TOMB   OF  DOUGLAS 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes:  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED   ON 
DIVINE   SUBJECTS 

THE  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  lone  enthusiast  maid.  She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light, 
By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads, 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow : 
By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  waters, 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations;  underneath 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 

THE  TOMB   OF  DOUGLAS 

(See  the  Tragedy  of  that  name) 

WHEN  her  son,  her  Douglas,  died, 
To  the  steep  rock's  fearful  side 
Fast  the  frantic  mother  hied — 

O'er  her  blooming  warrior  dead 
Many  a  tear  did  Scotland  shed, 
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And  shrieks  of  long  and  loud  lament 
From  her  Grampian  hills  she  sent. 

Like  one  awakening  from  a  trance 
She  met  the  shock  of  Lochlin's1  lance; 
On  her  rude  invader  foe 
Return'd  an  hundredfold  the  blow, 
Drove  the  taunting  spoiler  home ; 

Mournful  thence  she  took  her  way 
To  do  observance  at  the  tomb 

Where  the  son  of  Douglas  lay. 

Round  about  the  tomb  did  go 
In  solemn  state  and  order  slow, 
Silent  pace,  and  black  attire, 
Earl  or  Knight,  or  good  Esquire ; 
Whoe'er  by  deeds  of  valour  done 
In  battle  had  high  honours  won; 
Whoe'er  in  their  pure  veins  could  trace 
The  blood  of  Douglas'  noble  race. 

With  them  the  flower  of  minstrels  came, 
And  to  their  cunning  harps  did  frame 
In  doleful  numbers  piercing  rhymes, 
Such  strains  as  in  the  older  times 
Had  soothed  the  spirit  of  Fingal, 
Echoing  thro'  his  father's  hall. 

"Scottish  maidens,  drop  a  tear 
O'er  the  beauteous  Hero's  bier! 


1  Denmark. 
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TO   CHARLES   LLOYD 

Brave  youth,  and  comely  'bove  compare, 
All  golden  shone  his  burnish'd  hair; 
Valour  and  smiling  courtesy 
Play'd  in  the  sunbeams  of  his  eye. 
Closed  are  those  eyes  that  shone  so  fair, 
And  stain'd  with  blood  his  yellow  hair. 
Scottish  maidens,  drop  a  tear 
O'er  the  beauteous  Hero's  bierl 

"Not  a  tear,  I  charge  you,  shed 
For  the  false  Glenalvon  dead ; 
Unpitied  let  Glenalvon  lie, 
Foul  stain  to  arms  and  chivalry ! 

"Behind  his  back  the  traitor  came, 
And  Douglas  died  without  his  fame. 
Young  light  of  Scotland  early  spent, 
Thy  country  thee  shall  long  lament, 
And  oft  to  after-times  shall  tell, 
In  Hope's  sweet  prime  my  Hero  fell." 


TO   CHARLES   LLOYD, 
AN   UNEXPECTED  VISITOR 

ALONE,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  out? 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 
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Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights, 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away  ? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear, 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here. 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  flush'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek ; 

And  with  an  o'ercharged  bursting  heart, 
I  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

0 1  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays, 

And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird — 

'T  was  long  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voice  hath  spoke :  the  pleasant  sounds 

In  memory's  ear  in  after-time 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear, 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled, 
And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 

To  cheerless,  friendless  solitude 
When  I  return,  as  heretofore, 
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A  VISION   OF  REPENTANCE 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart, 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd  be ; 

I  '11  think  less  meanly  of  myself, 

That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 

Jan.  1797. 


A  VISION  OF  REPENTANCE 

I  SAW  a  famous  fountain  in  my  dream, 
Where  shady  pathways  to  a  valley  led ; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 

And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide  branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  clad, 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight — desolate  and  sad. 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  enter'd  in, 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought, 

And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  not  sin, 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought; 

Enseem'd  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy  ground, 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around. 

A  most  strange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothed  sprite: 
Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had  I  staid, 

When  lo !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moonlight, 
Which  came  hi  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade, 

Where  near  the  fountain  SOMETHING  like  DESPAIR 

Made  of  that  weeping  willow,  garlands  for  her  hair. 

And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 
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"The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love, 

And  these  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn." 
With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fast  fell, 
As  mournfully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  well. 

To  whom  when  I  address'd  myself  to  speak, 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothing  said; 

The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek, 
And,  gathering  up  her  loose  attire,  she  fled 

To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade, 

And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a  timid  gentle  maid. 

Revolving  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean, 
And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained  so; 

Perplex'd  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 
And  doubting  if  'twere  best  to  stay  or  go, — 

I  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around, 

When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a  small  and  plain- 
tive sound: 

"  PSYCHE  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  dell, 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came, 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

"At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be, 
Which,  night  and  day,  I  must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 
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"If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'er-shadowy,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  thou  gentle  maid! 
And  wherefore  in  this  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden  thoughts  with  sorrow  feed? 
Can  thing  so  fair  repentance  need?" 

"O !  I  have  done  a  deed  of  shame, 
And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame, 
And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white, 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight." 

"And  who  the  promised  spouse,  declare: 
And  what  those  bridal  garments  were" 

"Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress; 
JESUS,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high  King, 
Bought  with  His  blood  the  marriage-ring. 

"A  wretched  sinful  creature,  I 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie, 
Gave  to  a  treacherous  WORLD  my  heart, 
And  play'd  the  foolish  wanton's  part. 

"Soon  to  these  murky  shades  I  came, 
To  hide  from  the  sun's  light  my  shame. 
And  still  I  haunt  this  woody  dell, 
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And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well, 
Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 
From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse; 

"And  night  and  day  I  them  augment 

With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 

Until,  due  expiation  made, 

And  fit  atonement  fully  paid, 

The  Lord  and  Bridegroom  me  present, 

Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 

God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 

Shall  chaunt  the  ecstatic  marriage  hymn.** 

"Now  Christ  restore  tliee  soon" — I  said, 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 

1797. 

TO   CHARLES  LLOYD 

A  STRANGER,  and  alone,  I  past  those  scenes 
We  past  so  late  together ;  and  my  heart 
Felt  something  like  desertion,  when  I  look'd 
Around  me,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  friend 
Was  absent,  and  the  cordial  look  was  there 
No  more  to  smile  on  me.  I  thought  on  Lloyd ; 
All  he  had  been  to  me.  And  now  I  go 
Again  to  mingle  with  a  world  impure, 
With  men  who  make  a  mock  of  holy  things 
Mistaken,  and  of  man's  best  hope  think  scorn. 
The  world  does  much  to  warp  the  heart  of  man, 
And  I  may  sometimes  join  its  idiot  laugh. 
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THE  DAY  OF   MY  AUNT'S   FUNERAL 

Of  this  I  now  complain  not.  Deal  with  me 

Omniscient  Father!  as  thou  judgest  best, 

And  in  Thy  season  tender  Thou  my  heart. 

I  pray  not  for  myself;  I  pray  for  him, 

Whose  soul  is  sore  perplex'd :  shine  Thou  on  him, 

Father  of  Lights !  and  in  the  difficult  paths 

Make  plain  his  way  before  him.  His  own  thoughts 

May  he  not  think,  his  own  ends  not  pursue; 

So  shall  he  best  perform  Thy  will  on  earth, 

Greatest  and  Best,  Thy  will  be  ever  ours ! 

August  1797. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
MY  AUNT'S  FUNERAL 

THOU  too  art  dead !  very  kind 

Hast  thou  been  to  me  in  my  childish  days, 

Thou  best  good  creature.  I  have  not  forgot 

How  thou  didst  love  thy  Charles,  when  he  was  yet 

A  prating  schoolboy:  I  have  not  forgot 

The  busy  joy  on  that  important  day, 

When,  childlike,  the  poor  wanderer  was  content 

To  leave  the  bosom  of  parental  love, 

His  childhood's  play-place,  and  his  early  home, 

For  the  rude  festerings  of  a  stranger's  hand, 

Hard  uncouth  tasks,  and  schoolboy's  scanty  fare. 

How  did  thine  eye  peruse  him  round  and  round, 

And  hardly  know  him  in  his  yellow  coats,1 

Red  leathern  belt,  and  gown  of  russet  blue! 

1  The  dress  of  Christ's  Hospital 
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Farewell,  good  aunt! 

Go  thou  and  occupy  the  same  grave-bed 

Where  the  dead  mother  lies. 

Oh  my  dear  mother,  oh  thou  dear  dead  saint! 

Where 's  now  that  placid  face,  where  oft  hath  sat 

A  mother's  smile,  to  think  her  son  should  thrive 

In  this  bad  world  when  she  was  dead  and  gone ; 

And  where  a  tear  hath  sat  (take  shame,  O  son !) 

When  that  same  child  has  proved  himself  unkind. 

One  parent  yet  is  left — a  wretched  thing, 

A  sad  survivor  of  his  buried  wife, 

A  palsy-smitten,  childish,  old,  old  man, 

A  semblance  most  forlorn  of  what  he  was, 

A  merry  cheerful  man.  A  merrier  man, 

A  man  more  apt  to  frame  matter  for  mirth, 

Mad  jokes,  and  antics  for  a  Christmas  eve; 

Making  life  social,  and  the  laggard  time 

To  move  on  nimbly,  never  yet  did  cheer 

The  little  circle  of  domestic  friends. 

February  1797. 


WRITTEN  A  YEAR  AFTER  THE 
EVENTS 

ALAS  !  how  am  I  changed !  Where  be  the  tears, 
The  sobs,  and  forced  suspensions  of  the  breath, 
And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart, 
With  which  I  hung  o'er  my  dead  mother's  corse  ? 
Where  be  the  blest  subsidings  of  the  storm 
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Within,  the  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 
Drawn  heavenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love, 
In  which  I  bow'd  me  to  my  Father's  will? 
My  God,  and  my  Redeemer!  keep  not  Thou 
My  soul  in  brute  and  sensual  thanklessness 
Seal'd  up ;  oblivious  ever  of  that  dear  grace 
And  health  restored  to  my  long-loved  friend, 
Long-loved,  and  worthy  known.  Thou  didst  not 

leave 

Her  soul  in  death !  O  leave  not  now,  my  Lord, 
Thy  servants  in  far  worse,  in  spiritual  death! 
And  darkness  blacker  than  those  feared  shadows 
Of  the  valley  all  must  tread.  Lend  us  Thy  balms, 
Thou  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-sick  soul, 
And  heal  our  cleansed  bosoms  of  the  wounds 
With  which  the  world  has  pierced  us  thro'  and  thro'. 
Give  us  new  flesh,  new  birth.  Elect  of  heaven 
May  we  become;  in  Thine  election  sure 
Contain'd,  and  to  one  purpose  steadfast  drawn, 
Our  soul's  salvation ! 

Thou,  and  I,  dear  friend, 
With  filial  recognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother  in  heaven; 
And  her  remember 'd  looks  of  love  shall  greet 
With  looks  of  answering  love;  her  placid  smiles 
Meet  with  a  smile  as  placid,  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  fear  repulse. 
Be  witness  for  me,  Lord,  I  do  not  ask 
Those  days  of  vanity  to  return  again 
(Nor  fitting  me  to  ask,  nor  Thee  to  give). 
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Vain  loves  and  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid, 

Child  of  the  dust  as  I  am,  who  so  long 

My  captive  heart  steep'd  in  idolatry 

And  creature-loves.  Forgive  me,  O  my  Maker! 

If  in  a  mood  of  grief  I  sin  almost 

In  sometimes  brooding  on  the  days  long  past, 

And  from  the  grave  of  time  wishing  them  back, 

Days  of  a  mother's  fondness  to  her  child, 

Her  little  one. 

O  where  be  now  those  sports, 
And  infant  play-games  ?  where  the  joyous  troops 
Of  children,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so  love  ? 

0  my  companions,  O  ye  loved  names 

Of  friend  or  playmate  dear;  gone  are  ye  now; 
Gone  diverse  ways ;  to  honour  and  credit  some, 
And  some,  I  fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame  1 

1  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief, 

To  mourn  one  parent  dead,  and  see  one  live 
Of  all  life's  joys  bereft  and  desolate : 
Am  left  with  a  few  friends,  and  one,  above 
The  rest,  found  faithful  in  a  length  of  years, 
Contented  as  I  may,  to  bear  me  on 
To  the  not  unpeaceful  evening  of  a  day 
Made  black  by  morning  storms ! 

September  1797. 


WRITTEN   AFTER  THE   PRECEDING 

WRITTEN  SOON  AFTER  THE 
PRECEDING  POEM 

THOU  should'st  have  longer  lived,  and  to  the  grave 

Have  peacefully  gone  down  in  full  old  age ! 

Thy  children  would  have  tended  thy  gray  hairs. 

We  might  have  sat,  as  we  have  often  done, 

By  our  fireside,  and  talk'd  whole  nights  away, 

Old  times,  old  friends,  and  old  events  recalling; 

With  many  a  circumstance,  of  trivial  note, 

To  memory  dear,  and  of  importance  grown. 

How  shall  we  tell  them  in  a  stranger's  ear? 

A  wayward  son  ofttimes  was  I  to  thee ; 

And  yet,  in  all  our  little  bickerings, 

Domestic  jars,  there  was,  I  know  not  what, 

Of  tender  feeling,  that  were  ill  exchanged 

For  this  world's  chilling  friendships,  and  their  smiles 

Familiar,  whom  the  heart  calls  strangers  still. 

A  heavy  lot  hath  he,  most  wretched  man ! 

Who  lives  the  last  of  all  his  family ; 

He  looks  around  him,  and  his  eye  discerns 

The  face  of  the  stranger,  and  his  heart  is  sick. 

Man  of  the  world,  what  canst  thou  do  for  him? 

Wealth  is  a  burden,  which  he  could  not  bear; 

Mirth  a  strange  crime,  the  which  he  dares  not  act ; 

And  wine  no  cordial,  but  a  bitter  cup. 

For  wounds  like  his  Christ  is  the  only  cure, 

And  gospel  promises  are  his  by  right, 

For  these  were  given  to  the  poor  in  heart. 
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Go,  preach  thou  to  him  of  a  world  to  come, 
Where  friends  shall  meet  and  know  each  other's 

face. 
Say  less  than  this,  and  say  it  to  the  winds. 

October  1797. 


WRITTEN   ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1797 

I  AM  a  widow'd  thing,  now  thou  art  gone ! 
Now  thou  art  gone,  my  own  familiar  friend, 
Companion,  sister,  helpmate,  counsellor! 
Alas !  that  honoured  mind,  whose  sweet  reproof 
And  meekest  wisdom  in  times  past  have  smooth'd 
The  unfilial  harshness  of  my  foolish  speech, 
And  made  me  loving  to  my  parents  old, 
(Why  is  this  so,  ah,  God!  why  is  this  so?) 
That  honour'd  mind  become  a  fearful  blank, 
Her  senses  lock'd  up,  and  herself  kept  out 
From  human  sight  or  converse,  while  so  many 
Of  the  foolish  sort  are  left  to  roam  at  large, 
Doing  all  acts  of  folly,  and  sin,  and  shame  ? 
Thy  paths  are  mystery ! 

Yet  I  will  not  think, 

Sweet  friend,  but  we  shall  one  day  meet,  and  live 
In  quietness,  and  die  so,  fearing  God. 
Or  if  not ,  and  these  false  suggestions  be 
A  fit  of  the  weak  nature,  loth  to  part 
With  what  it  loved  so  long,  and  held  so  dear; 
If  thou  art  to  be  taken,  and  I  left 
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(More  sinning,  yet  unpunish'd,  save  in  thee), 
It  is  the  will  of  God,  and  we  are  clay 
In  the  potter's  hands ;  and,  at  the  worst,  are  made 
From  absolute  nothing,  vessels  of  disgrace, 
Till,  His  most  righteous  purpose  wrought  in  us, 
Our  purified  spirits  find  their  perfect  rest. 


THE   OLD   FAMILIAR  FACES 

WHERE  are  they  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ? 

I  had  a  mother,  but  she  died,  and  left  me, 
Died  prematurely  in  a  day  of  horrors — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days- 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women. 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man. 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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Ghost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood. 

Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother! 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

For  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left 

me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are  departed; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

January  1798. 


COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT 

FROM  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 
I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 
How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds, 
Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast, 
Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heaven ! 
'T  were  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 
Of  revel,  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 
Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying  man, 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber;  restless  moans, 
And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies, 
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And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light. 

What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  ? 

Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  notices, 

And  little  images  of  pleasures  past, 

Of  health,  and  active  life — (health  not  yet  slain, 

Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 

For  sin's  black  wages).  On  his  tedious  bed 

He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  th'  accusing  light, 

And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says 

"When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest." 

Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there  an 

end. 

'Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond; 
Weak  nature  fears,  though  charity  must  hope, 
And  fancy,  most  licentious  on  such  themes, 
Where  decent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mute, 
Hath  o'er-stocked  hell  with  devils,  and  brought 

down 

By  her  enormous  fablings,  and  mad  lies, 
Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 
And  salutary  fears.  The  man  of  parts, 
Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 
Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fabricates 
A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he, 
Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns,  their  heels 
With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars, 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  removed 
From  damned  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 
Of  men,  his  brethren,  fashion'd  of  the  earth, 
As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self-same  breath, 
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Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once, 

Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced, 

In  chains  and  savage  torments,  to  repent 

Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.  Their  groans  unheard 

In  heaven,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care, 

For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb, 

The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine  repose 

Of  spirits  angelical.  Blessed  be  God, 

The  measures  of  His  judgments  are  not  fix'd 

By  man's  erroneous  standard.  He  discerns 

No  such  inordinate  difference  and  vast 

Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 

So  disproportion'd  fates.  Compared  with  Him, 

No  man  on  earth  is  holy  call'd:  they  best 

Stand  in  His  sight  approved,  who  at  His  feet 

Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 

To  Him  of  His  own  works  the  praise,  His  due. 


LIVING  WITHOUT  GOD   IN  THE 
WORLD 

MYSTERY  of  God !  thou  brave  and  beauteous  world, 
Made  fair  with  light  and  shade  and  stars  and  flowers, 
Made  fearful  and  august  with  woods  and  rocks ; 
Jagg'd  precipice,  black  mountain,  sea  in  storms, 
Sun,  over  all,  that  no  co-rival  owns, 
But  thro'  Heaven's  pavement  rides  as  in  despite 
Or  mockery  of  the  littleness  of  man ! 
I  see  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  unseen, 
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Resistless,  not  to  be  controll'd,  that  guides, 

In  solitude  of  unshared  energies, 

All  these  thy  ceaseless  miracles,  O  world ! 

Arm  of  the  world,  I  view  thee,  and  I  muse 

On  Man,  who,  trusting  in  his  mortal  strength, 

Leans  on  a  shadowy  staff,  a  staff  of  dreams. 

We  consecrate  our  total  hopes  and  fears 

To  idols,  flesh  and  blood,  our  love  (heaven's  due), 

Our  praise  and  admiration ;  praise  bestow'd 

By  man  on  man,  and  acts  of  worship  done 

To  a  kindred  nature,  certes  do  reflect 

Some  portion  of  the  glory  and  rays  oblique 

Upon  the  politic  worshipper, — so  man 

Extracts  a  pride  from  his  humility. 

Some  braver  spirits  of  the  modern  stamp 

Affect  a  Godhead  nearer:  these  talk  loud 

Of  mind,  and  independent  intellect, 

Of  energies  omnipotent  in  man ; 

And  man  of  his  own  fate  artificer; 

Yea,  of  his  own  life  lord,  and  of  the  days 

Of  his  abode  on  earth,  when  time  shall  be, 

That  life  immortal  shall  become  an  art, 

Or  Death,  by  chymic  practices  deceived, 

Forego  the  scent,  which  for  six  thousand  years 

Like  a  good  hound  he  has  follow'd,  or  at  length 

More  manners  learning,  and  a  decent  sense 

And  reverence  of  a  philosophic  world, 

Relent,  and  leave  to  prey  on  carcasses. 

But  these  are  fancies  of  a  few :  the  rest, 

Atheists,  or  Deists  only  in  the  name, 
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By  word  or  deed  deny  a  God.  They  eat 

Their  daily  bread,  and  draw  the  breath  of  heaven 

Without  or  thought  or  thanks;  heaven's  roof  to 

them 

Is  but  a  painted  ceiling  hung  with  lamps, 
No  more,  that  lights  them  to  their  purposes. 
They  "wander  loose  about,"  they  nothing  see, 
Themselves  except,  and  creatures  like  themselves, 
Short-lived,  short-sighted,  impotent  to  save. 
So  on  their  dissolute  spirits,  soon  or  late, 
Destruction  cometh  "like  an  armed  man," 
Or  like  a  dream  of  murder  in  the  night, 
Withering  their  mortal  faculties,  and  breaking 
The  bones  of  all  their  pride. 

1798. 
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CHARACTERS 

SIR  WALTER  WOODVIL. 

JOHN,  1  7 

V  his  sons. 
SIMON,  J 

„          \  pretended  friends  of  John. 

SANDFORD,  Sir  Walter's  old  Steward. 
MARGARET,  Orphan  Ward  of  Sir  Walter. 
FOUR  GENTLEMEN,  John's  riotous  companions. 
SERVANTS. 

SCENE. — For  the  most  part  at  Sir  Walter's  mansion  in  Devon- 
shire; at  other  times  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 
TIME. — Soon  after  the  Restoration. 


JOHN   WOODVIL 
A   TRAGEDY   IN   FIVE   ACTS 

ACT   THE   FIRST 

SCENE. — A  Servants  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hatt. 
Servants  drinking.  —  Time,  the  Morning. 

A  song  by  DANIEL 

"When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again." 

PETER.  A  delicate  song.  Where  didst  learn  it, 
fellow? 

Daniel.  Even  there,  where  thou  learnest  thy  oaths 
and  thy  politics — at  our  master's  table.  Where  else 
should  a  serving-man  pick  up  his  poor  accomplish- 
ments ? 

Martin.  Well  spoken,  Daniel.  O  rare  Daniel! — 
his  oaths  and  his  politics !  excellent ! 

Francis.  And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knavery, 
Daniel  ? 

Pet.  That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  His  fam- 
ily have  supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  time  out  of 
mind,  with  good  thieves  and  bad  serving-men.  All 
of  his  race  have  come  into  the  world  without  their 
conscience. 

Mar.  Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men !  Better 
and  better.  I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say  in 
reply. 
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Dan.  I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  anything 
to  the  purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man,  whose 
swiftest  conceit  carries  thee  no  higher  than  to  ap- 
prehend with  difficulty  the  stale  jests  of  us  thy  com- 
peers. When  was't  ever  known  to  club  thy  own  par- 
ticular jest  among  us  ? 

Mar.  Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting 
things  of  me ! 

Fran.  See — if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes  with  the  saltness  of  his  re- 
buke. 

Dan.  No  offence,  brother  Martin — I  meant  none. 
'Tis  true,  Heaven  gives  gifts  and  withholds  them. 
It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble 
invention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  jest;  and  upon 
thee,  Martin,  an  indifferent  bad  capacity  to  under- 
stand my  meaning. 

Mar.  Is  that  all  ?  I  am  content.  Here 's  my  hand. 

Fran.  Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth  myself, 
but  never  could  endure  bawdry. 

Dan.  Quot  homines  tot  sententlce. 

Mar.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Dan.  T  is  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

Mar.  I  hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

Dan.  Here 's  to  thee,  brother  Martin  (drinks}. 

Mar.  And  to  thee,  Daniel  (drinks}. 

Fran.  And  to  thee,  Peter  (drinks}. 

Pet.  Thank  you,  Francis.  And  here's  to  thee 
(drinks}. 

Mar.  I  shall  be  fuddled  anon. 
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Dan.  And  drunkenness  I  hold  to  be  a  very  despi- 
cable vice. 

All.  Oh!  a  shocking  vice.        [They  drink  round. 

Pet.  Inasmuch  as  it  taketh  away  the  understand- 
ing. 

Dan.  And  makes  the  eyes  red. 

Pet.  And  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

Dan.  And  to  blab  out  secrets. 

[During  this  conversation  they  continue  drinking. 

Pet.  Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from  a 
friend  when  they  are  drunk. 

Dan.  Certainly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

Mar.  Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk. 

Dan.  How  canst  tell,  dry-bones  ? 

Mar.  Because  I  begin  to  be  melancholy.  That 's 
always  a  sign. 

Fran.  Take  care  of  Martin,  he  11  topple  off  his 
seat  else.  [MARTIN  drops  asleep. 

Pet.  Times  are  greatly  altered  since  young  master 
took  upon  himself  the  government  of  this  household. 

All.  Greatly  altered. 

Fran.  I  think  everything  be  altered  for  the  better 
since  his  Majesty's  blessed  restoration. 

Pet.  In  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  encour- 
agement given  to  good  housekeeping. 

All.  None. 

Dan.  For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  drunk 
before  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Pet.  Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  at  breakfast 
— his  quart ! 
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AIL  A  quart!!  (in  derision). 

Dan.  Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretions. 

Pet.  Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated 
more  like  beasts  than  what  we  were — discreet  and 
reasonable  serving-men. 

All.  Like  beasts. 

Mar.  (opening  his  eyes).  Like  beasts ! 

Dan.  To  sleep,  wag-tail ! 

Fran.  I  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  found  means  to  secrete  himself.  It  seems 
no  man  has  heard  of  him  since  the  day  of  the  King's 
return.  Can  any  tell,  why  our  young  master,  being 
favoured  by  the  court,  should  not  have  interest  to 
procure  his  father's  pardon  ? 

Dan.  Marry,  I  think  't  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  old 
Knight,  that  will  not  be  beholden  to  the  court  for 
his  safety. 

Mar.  Now  that  is  wilful. 

Fran.  But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment ? 

Pet.  That  cannot  I ;  but  I  have  my  conjectures. 

Dan.  Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man 
that  shall  apprehend  him. 

Fran.  Well  I  have  my  suspicions. 

Pet.  And  so  have  I. 

Mar.  And  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Fran,  (to  PETER).  Warwickshire  you  mean 
(aside). 

Pet.  Perhaps  not. 

Fran.  Nearer,  perhaps. 
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Pet.  I  say  nothing. 

Dan.  I  hope  there  is  none  in  this  company  would 
be  mean  enough  to  betray  him. 

All.  O  Lord,  surely  not. 

{They  drink  to  SIR  WALTER'S  safety. 

Fran.  I  have  often  wondered  how  our  master 
came  to  be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  of 
Oblivion. 

Dan.  Shall  I  tell  the  reason  ? 

All.  Ay,  do. 

Dan.  Tis  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the 
present  happy  establishment. 

All.  Oh!  monstrous! 

Pet.  Fellow-servants,  a  thought  strikes  me.  Do 
we,  or  do  we  not,  come  under  the  penalties  of  the 
Treason  Act,  by  reason  of  our  being  privy  to  this 
man's  concealment? 

All.  Truly,  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enters  SANDFORD  suddenly 

Sandford.  You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms, 
Maintain'd  for  state,  not  use ; 
You  lazy  feasters  at  another's  cost, 
That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate, 
And  do  as  little  work, 
Being  indeed  but  foul  excrescences, 
And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-order 'd  family; 
You  base  and  rascal  imitators, 
Who  act  up  to  the  height  your  master's  vices, 
But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond : 
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Which  of  you,  as  I  enter'd,  spake  of  betraying? 
Was  it  you,  or  you,  or,  thin-face,  was  it  you  ? 

Mar.  Whom  does  he  call  thin-face  ? 

Sand.  No  prating,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  he  was, 
That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff, 
That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life! 
You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate, 
Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 
Which  took  you  from  the  looms,  and  from  the 

ploughs, 

Which  better  had  ye  follow'd,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye, 
And  entertain'd  ye  in  a  worthy  service, 
Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute, 
That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  live  ? 
Have  you  forgot,  too, 
How  often  in  old  times 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stunn'd  day's  sober  ears, 
Carousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter's  health  ? 
Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 
Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheries. 
This  learn  from  me, 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues, 
Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carles  like  you. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.  Who  stirs  ?  this  staff 
Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else. 

All.  Well,  we  are  going. 

Sand.  And  quickly,  too,  ye  had  better,  for  I  see 
Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SANDFORD. 
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Enter  MARGARET,  as  in  a  fright,  pursued  by  a  Gen- 
tleman, who,  seeing  SANDFORD,  retires  muttering  a 

curse. 

SANDFORD.         MARGARET. 

Sand.  Good-morrow  to  my  fair  mistress.  T  was 

a  chance 

I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men, 
Who  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mis-timed  riotings. 
This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else, 
But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess, 
Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 
Marg.  Each  day  I  endure  fresh  insult  from  the 

scorn 

Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  uncivil  jests 
And  free  discourses  of  the  dissolute  men 
That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirth. 
Sand.  Does  my  young  master  know  of  these  af- 
fronts ? 

Marg.  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  told. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  them  if  he  would. 
I  have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.  Let  that 

pass. 

All  things  seem  changed,  I  think.  I  had  a  friend 
(I  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  alter 'd  too)  — 
These  things  are  best  forgotten :  but  I  knew 
A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  full  of  honour, 
That  would  have  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  straw, 
And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 
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E'en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive, 

On  but  a  bare  surmise,  a  possibility, 

That  Margaret  had  suffer'd  an  affront. 

Some  are  too  tame  that  were  too  splenetic  once. 

Sand.  'Twere  best  he  should  be  told  of  these 
affronts. 

Marg.  I  am  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 
I  am  not  his  servant-maid,  that  I  should  wait 
The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing, 
Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
My  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet, 
And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 
Himself  a  suitor  late  to  Margaret. 
I  am  somewhat  proud:  and  Woodvil   taught  me 

pride. 

I  was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infancy, 
And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 
None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margaret. 
His  conscience,  his  religion  Margaret  was, 
His  dear  heart's  confessor,  a  heart  within  that  heart, 
And  all  dear  things  summ'd  up  in  her  alone. 
As  Margaret  smiled  or  frown'd  John  lived  or  died : 
His  dress,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendships,  all 
Being  fashioned  to  her  liking. 
His  flatteries  taught  me  first  this  self-esteem, 
His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  he  loved. 
The  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts ; 
And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 
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Sand.  He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  too  much, 
Whose  art  is  to  forget, 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  change  in  him, 
That  was  by  nature  noble. 
Tis  these  court  plagues,  that  swarm  about  our 

house, 

Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 
With  images  of  state  preferment,  place, 
Tainting  his  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

Marg.  I  know  not  how  it  is ; 
A  cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 
The  mistress  and  presumptive  wife  of  Woodvil 
Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 
A  man,  her  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs, 
Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent : 
But  which  his  own  neglects  have  sanction'd  rather, 
Both  sanction'd  and  provoked :  a  mark'd  neglect, 
And  strangeness  fastening  bitter  on  his  love, 
His  love  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 
For  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 
To  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm  John, 
And  trust  for  food  to  the  Earth  and  Providence. 

Sand.  O  lady,  have  a  care 
Of  these  indefinite  and  spleen-bred  resolves. 
You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
Upon  a  life  of  wandering,  which  your  thoughts  now 
Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  lofty  anger, 
To  your  abused  fancy,  as  't  is  likely, 
Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  lies 
And  representments  of  fallacious  liberty — 
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You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that 

shelters  you. 

Marg.  I  have  thought  on  every  possible  event, 
The  dangers  and  discouragements  you  speak  of, 
Even  till  my  woman's  heart  hath  ceased  to  fear  them, 
And  cowardice  grows  enamour'd  of  rare  accidents, 
Nor  am  I  so  unfurnish'd  as  you  think, 
Of  practicable  schemes. 

Sand.  Now  God  forbid ;  think  twice  of  this,  dear 

lady. 

Marg.  I  pray  you  spare  me,  Mr.  Sandford, 
And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my 

purpose. 

Sand.  But  what  course  have  you  thought  on  ? 
Marg.  To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the  forest  of  Sher- 
wood. 

I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 
Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circumstances 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  haunts 
Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  ta'en  a 

house 

In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for  foreigners, 
Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen.  — 
All  which  I  have  perused  with  so  attent 
And  childlike  longings,  that  to  my  doting  ears 
Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one, 
One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and  Lib- 
erty.— 
And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, — 
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'T  is  you  that  must  provide  now 

The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 

Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

Sand.  Since  you  will  have  it  so 
(My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen) 
I  will  engage  to  furnish  you. 
I  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  you 
With  garments  to  your  size. 
I  know  a  suit 

Of  lively  Lincoln  Green,  that  shall  much  grace  you 
In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but  seldom. 
Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them  while  he  lived. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages, 
And  ere  day  break  will  rise  and  let  you  forth. 
What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I  can  furnish 

you; 

And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide 
To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham.  — 

Marg.  That  once  this  day  and  night  were  fairly 

past! 

For  then  I  '11  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell ; 
Farewell,  sweet  Devon;  farewell,  lukewarm  John: 
For  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gone. 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. — 

[Exeunt  divers  ways. 


ACT   THE   SECOND 

SCENE. — An  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hall 
JOHN  WOODVIL — alone  (reading  parts  of  a  letter) 

THE    LETTER 

« -w  jr  THEN  Love  grows  cold,  and  indifference  has 
V  V  usurped  upon  old  Esteem,  it  is  no  marvel  if 
the  world  begin  to  account  that  dependence,  which 
hitherto  has  been  esteemed  honourable  shelter.  The 
course  I  have  taken  (in  leaving  this  house,  not  easily 
wrought  thereunto)  seemed  to  me  best  for  the  once- 
for-all  releasing  of  yourself  (who  in  times  past  have 
deserved  well  of  me)  from  the  now  daily  and  not  to 
be  endured  tribute  of  forced  love,  and  ill-dissembled 
reluctance  of  affection.  MARGARET  " 

Gone!  gone!  my  girl?  so  hasty,  Margaret! 
And  never  a  kiss  at  parting?  shallow  loves, 
And  likings  of  a  ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies, 
And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.  Who  bids  "farewell" 
In  the  same  tone  he  cries  "God  speed  you,  sir!" 
Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea, 
Where  he  hath  ventures?  does  not  rather  muffle 
His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound, 
To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  "farewell," 
Which  They  in  Heaven  not  use?  — 
So  peevish,  Margaret? 
But  't  is  the  common  error  of  your  sex, 
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When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  less, 

(As  who  of  woman  born  can  keep  his  faculty, 

Of  Admiration,  being  a  decaying  faculty, 

For  ever  strain 'd  to  the  pitch  ?  or  can  at  pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are, 

As  namely,  Hunger,  Thirst?) — this  being  the  case, 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 

Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men, 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apothegms 

To  be  retail'd  in  ballads.— 

I  know  them  all. 

They  are  jealous,  when  our  larger  hearts  receive 
More  guests  than  one.  (Love  in  a  woman's  heart 
Being  all  in  one.)  For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room 

here 

For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 
Love  shall  have  part,  but  Love  shall  not  have  all. 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns, 
Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking; 
Yet  Love  not  be  excluded. — Foolish  wench, 
I  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come, 
And  still  have  kept  my  liking.  But  since  't  is  so, 
Why,  fare  thee  well,  old  play-fellow !  I  '11  try 
To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
I  shall  not  grudge  so  much. 

To  him  enters  LOVEL 

Lov.  Bless  us,  Woodvil!  what  is  the  matter?  I 
protest,  man,  I  thought  you  had  been  weeping. 
Wood.  Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  the  wench  has 
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forced  some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will  quickly 
disband. 

Lov.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Wood.  Margaret  is  flown. 

Lov.  Upon  what  pretence  ? 

Wood.  Neglect  on  my  part:  which  it  seems  she 
has  had  the  wit  to  discover,  maugre  all  my  pains  to 
conceal  it. 

Lov.  Then  you  confess  the  charge? 

Wood.  To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has  of 
late  stopped  short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

Lov.  As  all  good  Christians  should,  I  think. 

Wood.  I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still 
within  the  limits  of  warrantable  love. 

Lov.  A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it. 

Wood.  We  should  have  made  excellent  man  and 
wife  in  time. 

Lov .  A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell,  to 
crowd  about  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old 
matters. 

Wood.  While  each  should  feel,  what  neither  cared 
to  acknowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated  may  at  last 
come  to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repetition. 

Lov .  Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long 
enough  to  discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it,  Mar- 
garet is  a  bird,  that  will  come  back  to  you  without 
a  lure. 

Wood.  Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity, 
with  tears  I  confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  most  con- 
firmed honour,  of  an  unmatchable  spirit,  and  de- 
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terminate  in  all  virtuous  resolutions;  not  hasty  to 
anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to  feel,  where  just 
provocation  was  given. 

Lov .  What  made  you  neglect  her,  then  ? 

Wood.  Mere  levity  and  youthfulness  of  blood,  a 
malady  incident  to  young  men,  physicians  call  it 
caprice.  Nothing  else.  He  that  slighted  her  knew 
her  value :  and  't  is  odds,  but  for  thy  sake,  Margaret, 
John  will  yet  go  to  his  grave  a  bachelor. 

\A  noise  heard  as  of  one  drunk  and  singing. 

Lov.  Here  comes  one  that  will  quickly  dissipate 
these  humours. 

Enter  one  drunk 

Drunken  Man.  Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  your  humble  servant.  Honest  Jack 
Woodvil,  I  will  get  drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

Wood.  And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Drunk.  M.  I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question.  A 
beastly  question.  Is  it  not  his  Majesty's  birthday? 
the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  which  King 
Charles  the  Second  was  graciously  pleased  to  be 
born.  (Sings)  "Great  pity  'tis  such  days  as  those 
should  come  but  once  a  year." 

Lov.  Drunk  in  a  morning !  foh !  how  he  stinks ! 

Drunk.  M.  And  why  not  drunk  in  a  morning  ? 
canst  tell,  bully  ? 

Wood.  Because  being  the  sweet  and  tender  in- 
fancy of  the  day,  methinks  it  should  ill-endure  such 
early  blightings. 
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Drunk.  M.  I  grant  you,  't  is  in  some  sort  the 
youth  and  tender  nonage  of  the  day.  Youth  is  bash- 
ful, and  I  give  it  a  cup  to  encourage  it.  (Sings)  "Ale 
that  will  make  Grimalkin  prate." — At  noon  I  drink 
for  thirst,  at  night  for  fellowship,  but  above  all  I 
love  to  usher  in  the  bashful  morning  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  freshening  stoup  of  liquor.  (Sings)  "Ale 
in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then  Makes  valour  burgeon  in 
tall  men." — But  I  crave  pardon.  I  fear  I  keep  that 
gentleman  from  serious  thoughts.  There  be  those 
that  wait  for  me  in  the  cellar. 

Wood.  Who  are  they? 

Drunk.  M.  Gentlemen,  my  good  friends,  Cleve- 
land, Delaval,  and  Truby.  I  know  by  this  time  they 
are  all  clamorous  for  me.  [Exit  singing. 

Wood.  This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  companions. 

Enter  at  another  door,  Three  calling  for 
HARRY  FREEMAN 

Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 

He  is  not  here.  Let  us  go  look  for  him. 

Where  is  Freeman? 

Where  is  Harry? 

[Exeunt  the  Three,  calling  for  FREEMAN. 

Wood.  Did  you  ever  see  such  gentry  ?  (laughing). 
These  are  they,  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a 
morning,  drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  promote 
digestion,  and  piously  conclude  with  quart  bumpers 
after  supper  to  prove  their  loyalty. 
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Lov.  Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court? 
Wood.  No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery, 
where  I  will  show  you  the  Vandyke  I  have  pur- 
chased :  "The  late  king  taking  leave  of  his  children." 
Lov .  I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend  you. 

[Exit  LOVEL. 
Wood,  (alone).  Now  universal  England  getteth 

drunk 

For  joy  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  restored : 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask, 
The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  morris  bells, 
With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her  towns 

and  villages. 

The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk : 
The  commonwealthsman,  and  state  machinist, 
The  cropp'd  fanatic,  and  fifth-monarchy-man, 
Who  heareth  of  these  visionaries  now? 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.  Fools  do  sing, 
Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks;  but  politic 

spirits, 

Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their  ends. 
Then  why  not  I  ?  What 's  Charles  to  me,  or  Oliver, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of  them  ? 

I  to  myself  am  chief. 1  know, 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 
With  the  gauds  and  show  of  state,  the  point  of  place, 
And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods, 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.  'T  is  not  to  sit 
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In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques, 
Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetings, 
For  none  of  these, 

Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one, 
Do  I  affect  the  favours  of  the  court. 
I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  power, 
And  that 's  the  fruit  I  reach  at.  — 
Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.  Who  could  sit, 
With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast, 
That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease, 
To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  was  born  to  ? 
Who,  with  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him, 
Would  sit  him  down  with  lazy  arms  across, 
An  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 
A  something  to  be  govern'd,  not  to  govern, 
A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting  country  gentleman? 

[Exit. 

SCENE. — Sherwood  Forest 

SIR  WALTER  WOODVIL,  SIMON  WOODVIL 
(disguised  as  Frenchmen) 

Sir  Wai.  How  fares  my  boy,  Simon,  my  youngest 

born, 

My  hope,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil,  speak  to  me  ? 
Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart : 
I  know  it  by  thy  alter'd  cheer  of  late. 
Thinkest  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  false  ? 
It  is  a  mad  and  thriftless  prodigal, 
Grown  proud  upon  the  favours  of  the  court ; 
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Court  manners,  and  court  fashions,  he  affects, 
And  in  the  heat  and  uncheck'd  blood  of  youth, 
Harbours  a  company  of  riotous  men, 
All  hot,  and  young,  court-seekers  like  himself, 
Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony ; 
And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates, 
And  these  have  drain'd  thy  father's  cellars  dry ; 
But  these  so  common  faults  of  youth  not  named, 
(Things  which  themselves  outgrow,  left  to  them- 
selves) 

I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honour. 
My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind, 
Son  John  could  never  play  thy  father  false. 

Sim.  I  never  thought  but  nobly  of  my  brother, 
Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity, 
Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person, 
And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society, 
And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employ 'd 
(With  those  persuasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 
In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  father's  life. 

Sir  Wai.  I  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealous 

court, 

Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is, 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fixed  power, 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds,) 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean, 
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They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 

For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forbid  my  son, 

By  letters,  overtures,  open  solicitings, 

Or  closet-tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee, 

To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life. 

Sim.  And  John  has  ta'en  you,  father,  at  your 

word, 
True  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  charge. 

Sir  Wai.  Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good  con- 
science, boy, 

Shall  be  for  sons  to  me,  if  John  prove  false. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune : 
It  is  a  gift  which  noble  spirits  pray  for. 

Sim.  I  would  not  wrong  my  brother  by  surmise ; 
I  know  him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 
Incapable  of  base  compliances, 
No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  but  affecting 
This  show  of  bravery  for  ambitious  ends. 
He  drinks,  for  't  is  the  humour  of  the  court, 
And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from  him, 
And  pluck  you  from  your  hiding-place  in  the  sequel. 

Sir  Wai.  Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul 

life  his. 

Till  when,  we  11  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest, 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason ; 
Who  seem  the  Aborigines  of  this  place, 
Or  Sherwood  theirs  by  tenure. — 

Sim.  'T  is  said,  that  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Men  call'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold, 
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With  a  merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 
Not  sparing  the  king's  venison.  May  one  believe 
The  antique  tale? 

Sir  Wai.  There  is  much  likelihood, 
Such  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound, 
When  polity  was  young.  I  have  read  of  the  pranks 
Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  he  levied 
On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree, 
Baron,  or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods, 
Layman,  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop's  mitre 
For  spiritual  regards ;  nay  once,  't  is  said, 
He  robb'd  the  king  himself. 

Sim.  A  perilous  man  (smiling). 

Sir  Wai.  How  quietly  we  live  here, 
Unread  in  the  world's  business, 
And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes. 
'T  were  best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 
A  little  world, 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater ; 
We  two  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours, 
And  kings  and  subjects  both  in  one. — 

Sim.  Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 
Which  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world, 
Must  have  no  place  in  ours : 

As  namely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy, 
Good  fame  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises, 
Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national, 
Humours  particular, 

Soul-killing  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good, 
Feuds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships, 
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Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 

And  all  the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  are  made  of. 

MARGARET  enters  in  boy's  apparel 

Sir  Wai.  What  pretty  boy  have  we  here  ? 

Marg.  Bon  jour,  messieurs.  Ye  have  handsome 

English  faces, 

I  should  have  ta'en  you  else  for  other  two, 
I  came  to  seek  in  the  forest. 

Sir  Wai.  Who  are  they  ? 

Marg.  A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curl'd  mon- 

sieurs, 

That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  privacy, 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

Sim.  We  have  here  a  wonder. 
The  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

Sir  Wai.  The  face  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dress  the 

same 

My  Stephen  sometime  wore. 
(To  MARG.)  Suppose  us  them;  whom  do  men  say 

we  are? 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  ? 

Marg.  A  worthy  pair  of  exiles, 
Two  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge, 
In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils, 
Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France 
To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods, 
Where  now  ye  live ;  most  part 
Thinking  on  home,  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 
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Sir  Wai.  These  woods,  young  stranger, 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves, 
Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ? 

Marg.  I  cannot  tell. 
To  an  indifferent  eye  both  show  alike 
T  is  not  the  scene, 
But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene, 
Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  difference. 
Ye  had  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now; 
Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have 

nothing ; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs  all  are  foreign  to 

you, 

I  know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily : 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine;  where  all  delights 

grow 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

Sir  Wai.  You,  that  are  read 
So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  ? 

Marg.  A  bare  adventurer ;  in  brief  a  woman, 
That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend : 
And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words, 
And  feeling  some  tears  coming, 
Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees, 
And   beg   a  boon   for   Margaret,   his   poor   ward 
(kneeling). 
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Sir  Wai.  Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret,  not  at  my  feet. 

Marg.  Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answer'd. 

Sir  Wai.  Name  it. 

Marg.  A  little  boon,  and  yet  so  great  a  grace, 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  Wai.  Some  riddle,  Margaret? 

Marg.  No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request.  — 

Sir  Wai.  Name  it. 

Marg.  Free  liberty  of  Sherwood. 
And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest. 

Sir  Wai.  A  scant  petition,  Margaret,  but  take  it, 
Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 
(Addresses  them  both]  O  you  most  worthy, 
You  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed, 
Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 
Fast  servitors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty, 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate ; 
Green  clinging  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decay 'd, 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay ; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcase  join'd; — 
What  shall  I  say? 

Better  the  dead  were  gather 'd  to  the  dead, 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet. — 
Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children.  — 

Sim.  Why,  whither  should  we  go  ? 

Sir  Wai.   You  to  the  Court,  where  now  your 

brother  John 

Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune: — 
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Sim.  Luck  to  John ! 
A  light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

Sir  Wai.  You  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals, 
Where  the  world's  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and 
beauty : 

Marg.  Where  young  men's  flatteries  cozen  young 

maids'  beauty, 

There  pride  oft  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty, 
There  sweet  humility  withers. 

Sim.  Mistress  Margaret, 
How  fared  my  brother  John,  when  you  left  Devon  ? 

Marg.  John  was  well,  sir. 

Sim.  'T  is  now  nine  months  almost, 
Since  I  saw  home.  What  new  friends  has  John 

made? 

Or  keeps  he  his  first  love? — I  did  suspect 
Some  foul  disloyalty.  Now  do  I  know 
John  has  proved  false  to  her,  for  Margaret  weeps. 
It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sir  Wai.  Fie  upon  it! 
All  men  are  false,  I  think.  The  date  of  love 
Is  out,  expired,  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Sim.  I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too 
general-contemplative  for  the  narrow  passion.  I  am 
in  some  sort  a  general  lover. 

Marg.  In  the  name  of  the  boy-god,  who  plays  at 
hoodman-blind  with  the  Muses,  and  cares  not  whom 
he  catches:  what  is  it  you  love? 
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Sim.  Simply,  all  things  that  live, 
From  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form, 
And  God-resembling  likeness.  The  poor  fly, 
That  makes  short  holyday  in  the  sunbeam, 
And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.  The  feeble  bird 
With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  upper  sky.  The  fish  in  th'  other  element, 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.  What  else  ? 
Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag, 
Who  paints  a  dancing  shadow  of  his  horns 
In  the  water,  where  he  drinks. 

Marg.  I  myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  so  as 
with  a  difference: — for  example,  some  animals  bet- 
ter than  others,  some  men  rather  than  other  men ; 
the  nightingale  before  the  cuckoo,  the  swift  and 
graceful  palfrey  before  the  slow  and  asinine  mule. 
Your  humour  goes  to  confound  all  qualities. 
What  sports  do  you  use  in  the  forest? 

Sim.  Not  many;  some  few,  as  thus: — 
To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  amorist  with  glowing  eyes, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him : 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest, 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep : 
Sometimes  outstretch 'd,  in  very  idleness, 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
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Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare, 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 
Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 
To  answer  their  small  wants : 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not 

why, 

Like  bashful  younkers  in  society : 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree ; 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

Marg.  (smiling}.  And  afterwards  them  paint  hi 
simile.  — 

Sir  Wai.  Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of 

some  refreshment. 
Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands  within — 

Marg.  Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  them. 

Sir  Wai.  Under  the  shade  of  a  thick-spreading 

tree, 

Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting, 
We  '11  eat  our  noon-tide  meal;  and,  dinner  done, 
One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 
To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town, 
Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  you  dwell, 
By  day,  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  times 
And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. — 

Sim.  Allans,  young  Frenchman — 

Marg.  Allans,  Sir  Englishman.  The  time  has  been, 
I  Ve  studied  love-lays  in  an  English  tongue, 
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And  been  enamour 'd  of  rare  poesy : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.  Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu ; 
For  Margaret  has  got  new  name  and  language  new. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE. — An  Apartment  of  State  in  Woodvil  HalL 
—Cavaliers  drinking 

JOHN  WOODVIL,  LOVEL,  GRAY,  and  four  more 

JOHN.  More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. — 

Gray.  More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue  in 
course.  What!  we  have  not  yet  above  three  half- 
pints  a  man  to  answer  for.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
drinking,  as  of  wit.  Despatch,  I  say.  More  wine. 

[FOb. 

1st  Gent.  I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order, 
some  method,  in  our  drinkings.  I  love  to  lose  my 
reason  with  my  eyes  open,  to  commit  the  deed  of 
drunkenness  with  forethought  and  deliberation.  I 
love  to  feel  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  gathering  here, 
like  clouds. 

2nd  Gent.  And  I  am  for  plunging  into  madness 
at  once.  Damn  order,  and  method,  and  steps,  and 
degrees,  that  he  speaks  of.  Let  confusion  have  her 
legitimate  work. 

Lov.  I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who  of  all  men, 
methinks,  should  possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most 
empyreal  fancies,  should  affect  to  see  such  virtues 
in  cold  water. 

Gray.  Virtue  in  cold  water!  ha!  ha!  ha  ! — 

John.  Because  your  poet  born  hath  an  internal 
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wine,  richer  than  Lippara  or  Canaries,  yet  uncrushed 
from  any  grapes  of  earth,  unpressed  in  mortal  wine- 
presses. 

3rd  Gent.  What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine? 

John.  It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is 
denominated  indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  invention, 
inspiration;  but  its  most  royal  and  comprehensive 
name  is  fancy. 

3rd  Gent.  And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign 
liquor  ? 

John.  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your 
true  poet  deriveth  intoxication  at  will;  while  his 
animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride  from  the  quality  and 
neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain, 
refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines  and  fermentations 
of  earth. 

3rd  Gent.  But  is  your  poet-born  always  tipsy  with 
this  liquor? 

John.  He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes;  but  his 
proper  element  is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  empyrean. 

3rd  Gent.  Is  your  wine-intellectual  so  exquisite  ? 
henceforth  I,  a  man  of  plain  conceit,  will  in  all  hu- 
mility content  my  mind  with  canaries. 

4th  Gent.  I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  When  will 
the  catches  come  on,  the  sweet  wicked  catches  ? 

John.  They  cannot  be  introduced  with  propriety 
before  midnight.  Everyman  must  commit  his  twenty 
bumpers  first.  We  are  not  yet  well  roused.  Frank 
Lovel,  the  toast  stands  with  you. 
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Lov.  Gentlemen,  the  Duke.  [Fills. 

All.  The  Duke.  [They  drink. 

Gray.  Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a 
Papist 

John.  Pshaw !  we  will  have  no  questions  of  state 
now.  Is  not  this  his  Majesty's  birthday? 

Gray.  What  follows? 

John.  That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful, 
and  ask  no  questions. 

2nd  Gent.  Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

3rd  Gent.  For  certain,  'tis  a  blessed  monarchy. 

2nd  Gent.  The  cursed  fanatic  days  we  have  seen! 
The  times  have  been  when  swearing  was  out  of 
fashion. 

3rd  Gent.  And  drinking. 

1st  Gent.  And  wenching. 

Gray.  The  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths,  which  we 
have  heard  uttered,  when  a  man  could  not  rap  out 
an  innocent  oath,  but  straight  the  air  was  thought 
to  be  infected. 

Lov.  'Twas  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which 
that  trim  puritan,  Swear-not-at-all  Smooth-speech 
used,  when  his  spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for  com- 
mitting with  his  servant-maid,  to  cause  his  house  to 
be  fumigated  with  burnt  brandy,  and  ends  of  scrip- 
ture, to  disperse  the  devil's  breath,  as  he  termed  it. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Gray.  But 't  was  pleasanter,  when  the  other  saint, 
Resist-the-devil-and-he-will-flee-from-thee  Pureman 
was  overtaken  in  the  act,  to  plead  an  illusio  vistis, 
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and  maintain  his  sanctity  upon  a  supposed  power 
in  the  adversary  to  counterfeit  the  shapes  of  things. 

All  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

John.  Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man 
devise  what  trick  he  can  hi  his  fancy,  for  the  better 
manifesting  our  loyalty  this  day. 

Gray.  Shall  we  hang  a  puritan? 

John.  No,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Cole- 
man  Street. 

2nd  Gent.  Or  fire  a  conventicle? 

John.  That  is  stale  too. 

3rd  Gent.  Or  burn  the  Assembly's  Catechism? 

4th  Gent.  Or  drink  the  king's  health,  every  man 
standing  upon  his  head  naked? 

John  (to  LOVEL).  We  have  here  some  pleasant 
madness. 

3rd  Gent,  (dashing  his  glass  down).  Pshaw,  damn 
these  acorn  cups,  they  would  not  drench  a  fairy. 
Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint  bumper,  while  we 
drink  the  king's  health  upon  our  knees  ? 

Lov.  Why  on  our  knees,  cavalier  ? 

John  (smiling).  For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure. 
(To  a  servant)  Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

[The  goblets  are  brought.  They  drink  the  king's 

health  kneeling.  A  shout  of  general  approbation 

following  the  first  appearance  of  the  goblets. 

John.  We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the 

grape.  How  the  vapours  curl  upwards!  It  were  a 

life  of  gods  to  dwell  in  such  an  element :  to  see,  and 

hear,  and  talk  brave  things.  Now  fie  upon  these 
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casual  potations.  That  a  man's  most  exalted  reason 
should  depend  upon  the  ignoble  fermentation  of  a 
fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck  at  as  well  as  we! 

Gray  (aside  to  LOVEL).  Observe  how  he  is  rav- 
ished. 

Lov.  Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do  meet  in 
him  and  engender  madness. 

[  While  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  wild  kind  of  talk, 

JOHN  advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  solilo- 
quises. 

John.  My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast. 
My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  fruition. 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure, 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 
I  am  too  hot  now  and  o'ercapable, 
For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom, 
Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier,  Calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

1st  Gent.  Mr.  Woodvil,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

2nd  Gent.  Where  is  Woodvil? 

Gray.  Let  him  alone.  I  have  seen  him  in  these 
lunes  before.  His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the 
good  mirth. 

John  (continuing  to  soliloquise}.  O  for  some  friend 

now, 

To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence, 
How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike ! 
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Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  band  of  society, 

Old  natural  go-between  in  the  world's  business, 

Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement, 

Would  presently  rush  back 

Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 

And  each  man  stand  alone. 

A  SERVANT  enters 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  the  fireworks  are  ready. 

1st  Gent.  What  be  they? 

Lov.  The  work  of  London  artists,  which  our  host 
has  provided  in  honour  of  this  day. 

2nd  Gent.  'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  his  wine 
for  a  rocket  ? 

Lov.  Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  be  present  at  it.  It  will  not  take  up 
much  time.  Every  man  may  return  fresh  and  thirst- 
ing to  his  liquor. 

3rd  Gent.  There  is  reason  in  what  he  says. 

2nd  Gent.  Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand.  There's 
husbandry  in  that. 

[  They  go  out,  singing.  Only  LOVEL  remains,  who 

observes  WOODVIL. 

John  (still  talking  to  himself).  This  Lovel  here 's 

of  a  tough  honesty, 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proof.  He  is  not  of  that 

sort, 

Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors, 
And,  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine, 
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Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapours,  which  go  off, 

Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.  He  is  one, 

Whose  sober  morning  actions 

Shame  not  his  o'ernight's  promises ; 

Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises; 

Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dark-wisdom'd  fate 

Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination  with, 

And  the  world  be  no  loser. 

Why  should  I  fear  this  man? 

(Seeing  LOVEL.)  Where  is  the  company  gone? 

Lov.  To  see  the  fireworks,  where  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  follow. 
But  I  perceive  you  are  better  engaged. 

John.  I  have  been  meditating  this  half-hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship, 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  the  noble  uses, 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratia.,  how  far  a  man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones, 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood- crimes,  hereditary  quarrels, 
Night-brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the  morn- 
ing, 

He  need  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  his  friend's  honour, 
or  his  cause. 

Lov.  I  think  many  men  would  die  for  their  friends. 

John.  Death !  why  't  is  nothing.  We  go  to  it  for 

sport, 

To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  sullen  humour, 
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When  one  has  worn  his  fortune's  livery  threadbare, 
Or  his  spleen'd  mistress  frowns.  Husbands  will  ven- 
ture on  it, 

To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  shakings  of  jealousy. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

Lov.  Can  he  do  more  than  die  ? 

John.  To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.  Pray 

mark  me. 

Having  a  law  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 
He  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
Positive  laws  or  ordinances  extern, 
But  may  reject  all  these:  by  the  law  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  much,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages, 
As  public  fame,  civil  compliances, 
Misnamed  honour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets, 
All  vows  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  religion, 
(Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
What  last  night's  ignorance  spake) ; 
The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.  I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  friendship.  Come,  you  shall  have  my 
confidence. 

Lov.  I  hope  you  think  me  worthy. 

John.  You  will  smile  to  hear  now — 
Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  the  island. 

Lov.  You  amaze  me. 

John.  That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  France 
Was  a  fine  tale,  forged  by  myself — 
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Ha!  ha! 

I  knew  it  would  stagger  him.— 

Lov.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  conceal'd  ? 
Sure  I  may  ask  so  much. 

John.  From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place 

long, 

My  brother  Simon  still  hath  borne  him  company, 
('T  is  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues.) 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frenchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limosin 
Newly  arrived.  Their  dwelling's  now  at  Nottingham, 
Where  no  soul  knows  them. 

Lov.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  a  gentleman 
of  Sir  Walter's  known  prudence  should  expose  his 
person  so  lightly? 

John.  I  believe,  a  certain  fondness, 
A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Chains  him  like  fate. 

Lov.  I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 
To  linger  out  the  term  of  the  law's  indulgence, 
To  the  hazard  of  being  known.  — 

John.  You  may  suppose  sometimes, 
They  use  the  neighbouring  Sherwood  for  their  sport, 
Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation.  — 
I  see  you  smile.  Pray  now,  be  careful. 

Lov .  I  am  no  babbler,  sir ;  you  need  not  fear  me. 

John.  But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in 

their  sleep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way.  — 
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Lov.  I  have  heard  so  much.  But,  to  say  truth, 
I  mostly  sleep  alone. 

John.  Or  drink,  sir?  do  you  never  drink  too  freely? 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 

Lov.  Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  my 
habits  ? 

John.  I  think  you  are  no  sot, 
No  tavern-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape ; 
But  all  men  drink  sometimes, 
And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax, 
The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birthday. 

Lov.  How  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety 
drink?  (smiling). 

John.  Sir,  three  half-pints  a  day  is  reasonable ; 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

Lov.  I  shall  observe  it ; 
On  holidays  two  quarts. — 

John.  Or  stay ;  you  keep  no  wench  ? 

Lov.  Ha! 

John.  No  painted  mistress  for  your  private  hours  ? 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir? 

Lov.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

John.  Who  for  a  close  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin, 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worship's  breath, 
In  rosy  junction  of  four  melting  lips, 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  ? 

Lov.  How  strange  this  passionate  behaviour  shows 

in  you ! 
Sure  you  think  me  some  weak  one. 

John.  Pray  pardon  me  some  fears. 
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You  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  father's  life. 
I  am  a  son — would  fain  be  thought  a  loving  one; 
You  may  allow  me  some  fears :  do  not  despise  me, 
If,  in  a  posture  foreign  to  my  spirit, 
And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I  conjure  you, 
Touch  not  Sir  Walter's  life. —  [Kneels. 

You  see  these  tears.  My  father 's  an  old  man. 
Pray  let  him  live. 

Lov.  I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  these  new  free- 
doms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

John  (rising}.  Ha!  do  you  say  so? 
Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my  secret! 
Ah !  now  I  see  it  plain.  He  would  be  babbling. 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-faced  traitor — 
But  I  '11  not  give  you  leave.  [Draws. 

Lov.  What  does  this  madman  mean? 

John.  Come,  sir;  here  is  no  subterfuge. 
You  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 

Lov.  (drawing).  Then  self-defence  plead  my  ex- 
cuse. 
Have  at  you,  sir.  [They  fight. 

John.  Stay,  sir. 

I  hope  you  have  made  your  will. 
If  not,  't  is  no  great  matter. 
A  broken  Cavalier  has  seldom  much 
He  can  bequeath :  an  old  worn  peruke, 
A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 
A  rusty  sword  he  11  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Though  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place ; 
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And,  if  he 's  very  rich, 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Basilike, 

Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy; — 

So  to  it  again. 

[They  fight  again.  LOVEL  is  disarmed. 
Lov.  You  had  best  now  take  my  life.  I  guess  you 

mean  it. 
John  (musing).  No: — men  will  say  I  fear'd  him, 

if  I  kill'd  him. 

Live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wish, 
But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a  coward. 
That  vengeance,  which  thy  soul  shall  nightly  thirst 

for, 

And  this  disgrace  I  Ve  done  you  cry  aloud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you, 
Feeling  a  sweet  security.  No  doubt 
My  secret  shall  remain  a  virgin  for  you! — 

[Goes  out,  smiling  in  scorn. 
Lov.  (rising).  For  once  you  are  mistaken  in  your 

man. 

The  deed  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand, 
Returns  not  back.  Why,  then,  't  is  baby  policy 
To  menace  him  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping. 
I  will  go  look  for  Gray ; 

Then  Northward  ho !  such  tricks  as  we  shall  play 
Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  Sherwood, 
Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  that  archer  good. 
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SCENE. — An  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hall 

JOHN  WOODVIL  (alone}.  A  weight  of  wine  lies 
heavy  on  my  head, 
The  unconcocted  follies  of  last  night. 
Now  all  those  jovial  fancies,  and  bright  hopes, 
Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 
This  sick  vertigo  here 

Preacheth  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 
These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy, 
That  stick  like  burrs  to  the  brain,  will  they  ne'er 

leave  me? 

Some  men  are  full  of  choler,  when  they  are  drunk; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all, 
Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their  cups. 

SCENE.  —  The  Forest 
SIR  WALTER.     SIMON.     LOVEL.     GRAY. 

Lov.  Sir,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  return  your 
French  salutation. 

Gray.  Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you  trust 
to,  than  as  a  poor  disguise. 

Lov .  Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

Gray.  Therefore,  without  much  induction  of  su- 
perfluous words,  I  attach  you,  Sir  Walter  Woodvil, 
of  high  treason  in  the  king's  name. 
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Lov.  And  of  taking  part  in  the  great  Rebellion 
against  our  late  lawful  sovereign,  Charles  the  First. 

Sim.  John  has  betrayed  us,  father. 

Lov .  Come,  sir,  you  had  best  surrender  fairly.  We 
know  you,  sir. 

Sim.  Hang  ye,  villains,  ye  are  two  better  known 
than  trusted.  I  have  seen  those  faces  before.  Are  ye 
not  two  beggarly  retainers,  trencher-parasites,  to 
John?  I  think  ye  rank  above  his  footmen.  A  sort 
of  bed  and  board- worms — locusts  that  invest  our 
house ;  a  leprosy  that  long  has  hung  upon  its  walls 
and  princely  apartments,  reaching  to  fill  all  the  cor- 
ners of  my  brother's  once  noble  heart. 

Gray.  We  are  his  friends. 

Sim.  Fie,  sir,  do  not  weep.  How  these  rogues  will 
triumph !  Shall  I  whip  off  their  heads,  father  ? 

[Draws. 

Lov.  Come,  sir,  though  this  show  handsome  in 
you,  being  his  son,  yet  the  law  must  have  its  course. 

Sim.  And  if  I  tell  you,  the  law  shall  not  have  its 
course,  cannot  ye  be  content  ?  Courage,  father ;  shall 
such  things  as  these  apprehend  a  man  ?  Which  of 
ye  will  venture  upon  me? — Will  you,  Mr.  Constable 
self-elect?  or  you,  sir,  with  a  pimple  on  your  nose, 
got  at  Oxford  by  hard  drinking,  your  only  badge 
of  loyalty  ? 

Gray.  'Tis  a  brave  youth — I  cannot  strike  at 
him. 

Sim.  Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  face  with  your 
hands  ?  Why  do  you  fetch  your  breath  so  hard  ?  See, 
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villains,  his  heart  is  burst !  O,  villains,  he  cannot  speak. 
One  of  you  run  for  some  water :  quickly,  ye  knaves, 
will  ye  have  your  throats  cut?  [They  both  slink  off. 
How  is  it  with  you,  Sir  Walter  ?  Look  up,  sir ;  the 
villains  are  gone.  He  hears  me  not,  and  this  deep 
disgrace  of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touched  him 
even  to  the  death.  O  most  distuned  and  distem- 
pered world,  where  sons  talk  their  aged  fathers  into 
their  graves !  Garrulous  and  diseased  world,  and  still 
empty,  rotten,  and  hollow  talking  world,  where  good 
men  decay,  states  turn  round  in  an  endless  muta- 
bility, and  still  for  the  worse,  nothing  is  at  a  stay, 
nothing  abides,  but  vanity,  chaotic  vanity.  — Brother, 
adieu ! 

There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life, 
Which  I  will  see  consign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me, 
Grief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  thee. 

[Bears  in  the  body. 

SCENE. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Marg.  (alone).  It  was  an  error  merely,  and  no 

crime, 

An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth, 
That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew, 
Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's  mys- 
teries, 

Unveil'd  by  any  man. — 
Well,  he  is  dead ! 
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And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest? 

O  ill-starr'd  John! 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoffed  to  despair ! 

Take  thy  farewell  of  peace. 

O  never  look  again  to  see  good  days, 

Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights. 

Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again, 

If  what  I  have  heard  be  true. — 

Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live, 

If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 

Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning; 

Or  bid  "good-night"  to  John.  Who  seeks  to  live 

In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 

Abide  the  world's  reproach.  What  then  ? 

Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  the  world 

Against  her  friend  ?  O  undiscerning  world, 

That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt, 

No,  not  in  thought !  O  never,  never,  John. 

Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 

For  better  or  for  worse  thy  Margaret  comes, 

To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love, 

And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 

And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 

Who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living, 

Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 
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SCENE. —  Woodvil  Hall 

SANDFORD  and  MARGARET  (as  from  a  journey] 

Sand.  The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance  hath 
so  wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied  to  noth- 
ing less  than  a  self-debasing  humour  of  dejection, 
that  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  changed  and 
spirit-broken.  He  hath,  with  a  peremptory  resolu- 
tion, dismissed  the  partners  of  his  riots  and  late 
hours,  denied  his  house  and  person  to  their  most 
earnest  solicitings,  and  will  be  seen  by  none.  He 
keeps  ever  alone,  and  his  grief  (which  is  solitary) 
does  not  so  much  seem  to  possess  and  govern  in 
him,  as  it  is  by  him,  with  a  wilfulness  of  most  mani- 
fest affection,  entertained  and  cherished. 

Marg.  How  bears  he  up  against  the  common 
rumour  ? 

Sand.  With  a  strange  indifference,  which  whoso- 
ever dives  not  into  the  niceness  of  his  sorrow,  might 
mistake  for  obdurate  and  insensate.  Yet  are  the 
wings  of  his  pride  for  ever  clipt ;  and  yet  a  virtuous 
predominance  of  filial  grief  is  so  ever  uppermost, 
that  you  may  discover  his  thoughts,  less  troubled 
with  conjecturing  what  living  opinions  will  say  and 
judge  of  his  deeds,  than  absorbed  and  buried  with 
the  dead,  whom  his  indiscretion  made  so. 

Marg.  I  knew  a  greatness  ever  to  be  resident  in 
him,  to  which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men  should  look 
up  even  in  the  declining  and  bankrupt  state  of  his 
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pride.  Fain  would  I  see  him,  fain  talk  with  him; 
but  that  a  sense  of  respect,  which  is  violated,  when 
without  deliberation  we  press  into  the  society  of 
the  unhappy,  checks  and  holds  me  back.  How,  think 
you,  he  would  bear  my  presence  ? 

Sand.  As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  for- 
getfulness  of  his  fortunes  he  passed  by.  See  him  you 
must;  but  not  to-night.  The  newness  of  the  sight 
shall  move  the  bitterest  compunction  and  the  truest 
remorse;  but  afterwards,  trust  me,  dear  lady,  the 
happiest  effects  of  a  returning  peace,  and  a  gracious 
comfort,  to  him,  to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

Marg.  I  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He  hath 
ere  this  received  farewell  letters  from  his  brother, 
who  hath  taken  a  resolution  to  estrange  himself,  for 
a  time,  from  country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  to 
seek  occupation  for  his  sad  thoughts  in  travelling 
in  foreign  places,  where  sights  remote  and  extern 
to  himself  may  draw  from  him  kindly  and  not  pain- 
ful ruminations. 

Sand.  I  was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 
The  contents  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a  moment, 
with  a  more  lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has  at 
any  time  outwardly  shown.  He  wept  with  many 
tears  (which  I  had  not  before  noted  in  him)  and 
appeared  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  as  of  some 
unkindness;  but  the  cause  of  their  sad  separation 
and  divorce  quickly  recurring,  he  presently  returned 
to  his  former  inwardness  of  suffering. 

Marg.  The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  at 
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this  hour  should  have  been  a  weight  more  than  could 
be  sustained  by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking 
spirit.  Meditating  upon  these  intricate  and  wide- 
spread sorrows  hath  brought  a  heaviness  upon  me, 
as  of  sleep.  How  goes  the  night? 

Sand.  An  hour  past  sunset.  You  shall  first  refresh 
your  limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats  and  some 
cordial  wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less  wearied 
mind  to  repose. 

Marg.  A  good  rest  to  us  all. 

Sand.  Thanks,  lady. 
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JOHN  WOODVIL  (dressing] 

JOHN.  How  beautiful,  (handling  his  mourning] 
And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show ! 
Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here, 
To  claim  the  world's  respect !  they  note  so  feelingly 
By  outward  types  the  serious  man  within. 
Alas  1  what  part  or  portion  can  I  claim 
In  all  the  decencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 
Which  other  mourners  use?  as  namely 
This  black  attire,  abstraction  from  society, 
Good  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and   seldom 

smiles, 

A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow. 
All  sweet  condolements  of  like-grieved  friends, 
(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost) 
Men's  pity  and  good  offices 
Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then, 
Putting  their  hostile  disposition  off, 
As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

[Pauses  and  observes  the  pictures. 
These  pictures  must  be  taken  down : 
The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 
For  nigh  three  hundred  years !  How  have  I  listen 'd, 
To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride, 
Holding  me  in  his  arms  a  prating  boy, 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung, 
Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories, 
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(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 
And  Anne  the  handsome,   Stephen,  and  famous 

John: 

Telling  me,  I  must  be  his  famous  John) 
But  that  was  in  old  times. 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes, 
Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood, 
Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 
And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house — 
Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes? 
The  secret  history  of  his  own  times, 
And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young : 
How  England  slept  out  three  and  twenty  years, 
While  Carr  and  Villiers  ruled  the  baby  King : 
The  costly  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign, 
Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory, 
And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  First. 

MARGARET  enters 

John.  Comes  Margaret  here  to  witness  my  dis- 
grace? 

0  lady,  I  have  suffer 'd  loss, 

And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

Marg.  Old  times  should  never  be  forgotten,  John. 

1  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 
John.  I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 
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Marg.  If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  play -fellows)  the  spleen  being  gone, 
The  offence  no  longer  lives. 

0  Woodvil,  those  were  happy  days, 

When  we  two  first  began  to  love.  When  first, 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 
(Being  then  a  stripling  nigh  upon  my  age) 
You  came  a-wooing  to  his  daughter,  John, 
Do  you  remember, 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech, 
(Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech) 

1  kept  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride  ? 
I  was  your  favourite  then. 

John.  O  Margaret,  Margaret! 
These  your  submissions  to  my  low  estate, 
And  cleavings  to  the  fates  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  unworthiness : 
Thou  perfect  pattern  of  thy  slander'd  sex, 
Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate, 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake;  whom  injuries, 
And  slights  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which  moved 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn, 
Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  pride  this  house, 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  not  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  me, 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

Marg.  Dost  yet  remember  the  green  arbour,  John, 
In  the  south  gardens  of  my  father's  house, 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down, 
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Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wilderness, 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  it, 
There  dwell 

"Like  hermit  poor, 
In  pensive  place  obscure." 

And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 
(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  of  Margaret's  hair; 
And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 
Of  every  thought  that  stray 'd  from  love  and  Mar- 
garet, 

And  I  your  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 
Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

John.  O  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts, 
My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds, 
I  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love, 
In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none, 
I  fade  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem, 
This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am. 
I  was  not  always  thus.  [Weeps. 

Marg.  Thou  noble  nature, 
Which  lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures, 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality, 
My  dear   heart's   lord,   life's   pride,   soul-honour 'd 

John ; 

Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 
Your  favourite,  once-beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

John.  What  wouldst  thou,  lady,  ever-honour'd 
Margaret  ? 
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Marg.  That  John  would   think  more  nobly  of 

himself, 

More  worthily  of  high  heaven ; 
And  not  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  chance, 
No  crime,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  punish 
The  less  offence  with  image  of  the  greater, 
Thereby  to  work  the  soul's  humility, 
(Which  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate  quite) 
O  not  for  one  offence  mistrust  heaven's  mercy, 
Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  come — 
John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  li ve ; 
To  live  and  make  atonement. 

John.  ExceUent  lady, 

Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  softness  from  my  eyes, 
Not  the  world's  scorn,  nor  falling  off  of  friends 
Could  ever  do.  Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret? 

Marg.  (rising}.  Go  whither,  John? 

John.  Go  in  with  me, 
And  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  unquiet  minds  ? 

Marg.  That  I  will,  John.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE. — An  Inner  Apartment 

JOHN  is  discovered  kneeling,  MARGARET  standing 
over  him 

John  (rises).  I  cannot  bear 

To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty 
('T  is  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you) 
In  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 
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Marg.  John  will  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he 
speak  so. 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 

And  I  must  call  it  caprice.  I  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.  But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so) 
And  I  must  chide  these  pestilent  humours  from  you. 

John.  They  are  gone, — 
Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak! 

1  can  smile  too,  and  I  almost  begin 

To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

Marg.  Now  this  is  better,  this  mirth  becomes  you, 
John. 

John.  Yet  tell  me,  if  I  overact  my  mirth, 
(Being  but  a  novice,  I  may  fall  into  that  error) 
That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. — 

Marg.  Nay,  never  fear. 
I  will  be  mistress  of  your  humours, 
And  you  shall  frown  or  smile  by  the  book. 
And  herein  I  shall  be  most  peremptory, 
Cry  "This  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to  levity, 
This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it, 
But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeem'd  it  quite." 

John.  How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself! 

Marg.  To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self; 
Such  as  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 
You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed,  White  Mar- 
gery, 

Sir  Rowland,  my  father's  gift, 
And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost. 
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I  was  a  young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 
Home  from  my  convent  education,  where 
Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France : 
Returning  home  true  Protestant,  you  call'd  me 
Your  little  heretic  nun.  How  timid-bashful 
Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen. 
Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty, 
And  praised  it  in  a  youth. 

John.  Now  Margaret  weeps  herself. 

A  noise  of  bells  heard 

Marg.  Hark  the  bells,  John. 

John.  Those  are  the  church  bells  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery. 

Marg.  I  know  it. 

John.  Saint  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village, 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  are  the  bells. 

Marg.  Wilt  go  to  church,  John? 

John.  I  have  been  there  already. 

Marg.  How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there  al- 
ready? The  bells  are  only  now  ringing  for  morning 
service,  and  hast  thou  been  at  church  already? 

John.  I  left  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep, 
And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
From  my  chamber  window,  where  I  can  see  the  sun 

rise; 

And  the  first  object  I  discern'd 
Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St.  Mary  Ottery. 

Marg.  Well,  John, — 
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John.  Then  I  remember'd,  't  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind, 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people, 
And  then  I  check'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 
"Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  years 

past, 

(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time) 
And  is  it  fit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  should'st  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  prayer? 
Thou  would'st  but  discompose  their  pious  thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good :  for  how  could'st  thou  pray, 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  the  offices  ?" 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all, 
Having  such  cause  of  grief!  I  wept  outright; 
Tears,  like  a  river,  flooded  all  my  face, 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray; 
And  still  I  yearn'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  church. 
"Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it." 
So  stealing  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd  de- 
tection, 

Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide  open 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not, 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed, 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery). 

Marg.  Yes. 

John.  So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 
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I  pass'd  into  the  family  pew, 

And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame, 

And  deep  perception  of  unworthiness, 

Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down, 

Where  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 

A  docile  infant  by  Sir  Walter's  side ; 

And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 

More  poignant  than  the  first; — 

But  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted. 

It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  passing  from  me 

Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
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A   DRAMATIC    SKETCH   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

CHARACTERS:  Old  Servant  in  the  Family  of  Sir 
Francis  Fairford.  Stranger. 

SERVANT.  One  summer  night  Sir  Francis,  as  it 
chanced, 

Was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  avenue 
That  westward  fronts  our  house, 
Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  to  have  been  planted 
Three  hundred  years  ago 
By  a  neighb'ring  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 
Being  o'ertask'd  in  thought,  he  heeded  not 
The  importunate  suit  of  one  who  stood  by  the  gate, 
And  begg'd  an  alms. 

Some  say  he  shoved  her  rudely  from  the  gate 
With  angry  chiding;  but  I  can  never  think 
(Our  master's  nature  hath  a  sweetness  in  it) 
That  he  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman, 
With  such  discourtesy :  but  he  refused  her — 
And  better  had  he  met  a  lion  in  his  path 
Than  that  old  woman  that  night ; 
For  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts, 
And  served  the  devil,  being  since  burnt  for  witch- 
craft. 

She  look'd  on  him  as  one  that  meant  to  blast  him, 
And  with  a  frightful  noise 
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('T  was  partly  like  a  woman's  voice, 
And  partly  like  the  hissing  of  a  snake), 
She  nothing  said  but  this: — 
(Sir  Francis  told  the  words) 

A  mischief,  mischief,  mischief, 

And  a  nine-times-killing  curse, 
By  day  and  by  night,  to  the  caitiff  wight, 
Who  shakes  the  poor  like  snakes  from  his  door, 

And  shuts  up  the  womb  of  his  purse. 
And  still  she  cried — 
A  mischief, 

And  a  nine-fold-withering  curse: 
For  that  shall  come  to  thee  that  will  undo  thee, 

Both  all  that  thoufearest  and  worse. 
So  saying  she  departed, 
Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a  man,  beneath 
Whose  feet  a  scaffolding  was  suddenly  falling; 
So  he  described  it. 

Sir.  A  terrible  curse !  What  followed  ? 

Serv.  Nothing  immediate,  but  some  two  months 

after 

Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  fell  sick, 
And  none  could  tell  what  ailed  him;  for  he  lay, 
And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off, 
And  he,  that  was  full-flesh'd,  became  as  thin 
As  a  two-months'  babe  that  has  been  starved  in  the 

nursing. 

And  sure  I  think 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  little  child; 
With  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholy 
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He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles, 

Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks, 

Like  ill-timed  guests  that  had  no  proper  dwelling 

there; 

And,  when  they  ask'd  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart  to  show  the  place, 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said, 
And  prick'd  him  with  a  pin. — 
And  thereupon  Sir  Francis  call'd  to  mind 
The  beggar- witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begged  an  alms. 

Sir.  But  did  the  witch  confess? 

Serv.  All  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

Sir.  I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic. 
Heaven's  music,  which  is  Order,  seems  unstrung, 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  Mystery  of  God)  unbeautified, 
Disorder'd,  marr'd,  where  such  strange  things  are 
acted. 

1799- 
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NOTING   THE   DIFFERENCE   OF   RICH   AND   POOR, 

IN   THE   WAYS   OF   A   RICH    MAN?S   PALACE 

AND   A   POOR   MAN'S   WORKHOUSE 

To  the  Tune  of  the  "Old  and  Young  Courtier" 

IN  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men  by  a  shivering  fire, 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their  de- 
sire. 

In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine, 
They  have  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary 

wine, 

With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best 

fare. 

In  a  costly  palace,  Youth  is  still  carest 

By  a  train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young 

Lord's  jest; 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  prevails : 
Does  age  begin  to  prattle? — no  man  heark'neth  to 

his  tales. 

In  a  costly  palace,  if  the  child  with  a  pin 
Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  straight  the  doctor 
is  called  in; 
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In  a  wretched  workhouse,  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age 
might  cherish. 

In  a  costly  palace,  Youth  enjoys  his  lust; 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  corners  thrust, 

Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well 

to  do, 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  friends  and 

kinsmen  too. 

In  a  costly  palace,  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new  devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his  sides ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare, 
With  a  few  thin  locks,  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  't  is  our  young  gallants'  pride 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by 

his  side, 

That  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  offence. 
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THE  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening, 

And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan ; 
Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone 
Weeping  right  plenteously. 
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"The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 

To  Thy  breast,  Holy  One,  take  now  Thy  little  one, 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Living  right  lovingly." 
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WHEN  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flush'd  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call: — if 't  was  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool, 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  school, 

Nature  had  blest  her. 
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A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet? — as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  forewarning. 
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MAY  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  GREAT  PLANT  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 
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The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A  constrain'd  hyperbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro-fine; 
Sorcerer,  that  makest  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck'st  the  labouring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us; 
While  each  man,  thro'  thy  heightening  steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  shew  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
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Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.  But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  can'st  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  vapours  thou  may'st  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Can'st  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  born, 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant:  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
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Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 

Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you, 
'T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defamed  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex'd  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
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And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that 's  evil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more; 
Friendly  Traitress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrain'd  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height, 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  TOBACCO,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
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But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconquer'd  Canaanite. 

1805. 
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LINES   ON  A  PICTURE 
LINES 

ON  THE  CELEBRATED  PICTURE  BY  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI;  CALLED  THE  VIRGIN  OF  THE  ROCKS 

WHILE  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet, 

The  mother  standing  by,  with  trembling  passion 

Of  devout  admiration, 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty  adora- 
tion; 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings, 

From  whence  we  date  our  winnings, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  child- 
worship  meant. 

But  at  her  side 

An  angel  doth  abide, 

With  such  a  perfect  joy 

As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 

An  intuition, 

A  glory,  an  amenity, 

Passing  the  dark  condition 

Of  blind  humanity, 

As  if  he  surely  knew 

All  the  blest  wonders  should  ensue, 

Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 

And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schemes  and  divine 
riddles  there. 
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The  three  following  from  "Poetry  for  Children™  1809 

THE   THREE   FRIENDS 

THREE  young  maids  in  friendship  met; 

Mary,  Martha,  Margaret. 

Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair; 

If  the  first  excell'd  in  feature, 

Th'  other's  grace  and  ease  were  greater; 

Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 

In  their  best  gifts  equall'd  both. 

They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 

Martha  mourn'd  if  Margaret  wept; 

Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  understood; 

And  in  sympathy  for  either 

Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a  happy  space, 

All  three  ran  an  even  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving, 

Equally  beloved  and  loving; 

All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled 
As  upon  a  favourite  child ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses, 
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And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  at  once  to  low  estate ; 
Under  which  o'erwhelming  blow 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left, 
Of  maternal  care  bereft, 
Trouble  following  trouble  fast, 
Lay  in  a  sick-bed  at  last. 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  received  conviction, 
That  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried, 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 

In  this  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmixed  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 
Nor  affection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
Of  more  distant  habitation, 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her, 
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When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her; 
And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  fear  her, 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  her, 
Where  till  now  she  'd  been  a  sharer. 
From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined, 
Till  at  length  her  health  declined. 
All  her  cheerful  spirits  flew, 
Fast  as  Martha  gather'd  new; 
And  her  sickness  waxed  sore, 
Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspicion 
Of  her  alter 'd  friend's  condition, 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  now  her  presence, 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason, 
Changed  her  measures  with  the  season; 
Turn'd  her  steps  from  Martha's  door, 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more; 
All  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret. 
Mary,  living  'twixt  the  two, 
From  her  home  could  oftener  go, 
Either  of  her  friends  to  see, 
Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explain 'd  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
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Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect, 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been, 
And  the  colour  she  did  lack, 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel, 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it, 
With  impatience  waxed  cross, 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss; 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies, 
Which  into  such  rancour  wrought, 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought ; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone, 
She  began,  with  reasons  shewn, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere ; 
Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 
For  herself,  she'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded ; 
All  that  pity  and  compassion, 
She  believed  was  affectation ; 
In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 
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Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 

She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance, 

And  not  know  of  their  existence, 

While  ah1  things  remain'd  the  same ; 

But  when  some  misfortune  came, 

Then  she  made  a  great  parade 

Of  her  sympathy  and  aid, — 

Not  that  she  did  really  grieve, 

It  was  only  make-believe, 

And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 

She  might  her  fine  feelings  shew, 

And  get  credit,  on  her  part, 

For  a  soft  and  tender  heart. 

With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made, 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who,  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she'd  felt  before, 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just; 
Quite  destroy'd  that  comfort  glad, 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had ; 
Made  her,  in  experience'  spite, 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite, 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off. 

See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded ! 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate, 
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All  their  comfort  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherish'd 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perish'd ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either, 
To  keep  them  and  it  together, 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder; — 
Some  civilities  were  kept, 
But  the  heart  of  friendship  slept ; 
Love  with  hollow  forms  was  fed, 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead: — 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held 
After  Mary  was  expell'd. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they'd  either  of  them  seen, 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — 
When,  upon  a  day,  once  walking, 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking, 
They  a  female  figure  met ; — 
Martha  said  to  Margaret, 
"That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary." 
Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 
Own'd  her  observation  right: 
But  they  did  not  far  proceed 
Ere  they  knew  't  was  she  indeed. 
She — but,  ah !  how  changed  they  view  her 
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From  that  person  which  they  knew  her; 

Her  fine  face  disease  had  scarr'd, 

And  its  matchless  beauty  marr'd: — 

But  enough  was  left  to  trace 

Mary's  sweetness — Mary's  grace. 

When  her  eye  did  first  behold  them, 

How  they  blush'd! — but,  when  she  told  them, 

How  on  a  sick-bed  she  lay 

Months,  while  they  had  kept  away, 

And  had  no  inquiries  made 

If  she  were  alive  or  dead; — 

How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend, 

She  was  brought  near  to  her  end, 

And  was  like  so  to  have  died, 

With  no  friend  at  her  bed-side; — 

How  the  constant  irritation, 

Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 

Of  their  coming,  had  extended 

The  illness,  when  she  might  have  mended, — 

Then,  O  then,  how  did  reflection 

Come  on  them  with  recollection  1 

All  that  she  had  done  for  them, 

How  it  did  their  fault  condemn ! 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame ; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland, 
Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand ; 
Bound  them  both  with  promise  fast, 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past ; 
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Made  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there ; 
Which,  without  a  word  of  strife, 
Lasted  thenceforth  long  as  life. 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  after  from  their  Mary. 

1809. 

TO   A  RIVER   IN   WHICH   A   CHILD 
WAS   DROWNED 

SMILING  river,  smiling  river, 

On  thy  bosom  sunbeams  play ; 
Though  they  're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 

Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel, 

Choked  with  ooze  and  gravelly  stones, 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed, 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse:  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening, 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash : 

What  thy  torrent,  in  the  current, 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 

Things  had  feeling  in  this  case ; 
What  so  blindly  and  unkindly 

It  destroy 'd,  it  now  does  grace. 
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QUEEN  ORIANA'S  DREAM 

"ON  a  bank  with  roses  shaded, 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on) 
While  o'erhead  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold, 
And  two  more  did  music  keep, 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarcand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervour  beam'd, 
Mused  herself  to  sleep  and  dream'd" 

Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  soothed  his  vein, 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John, — 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophy 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of, 
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Thought  he  could  as  easily  write  of — 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set, 
And  he  could  no  further  get; 
But,  unable  to  proceed, 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need, 
And,  his  labours  wiselier  deem'd  of, 
Did  omit  what  the  queen  dream' d  of. 

1809. 

TO   T.   L.   H.— A  CHILD 

MODEL  of  thy  parent  dear, 

Serious  infant  worth  a  fear: 

In  thy  unfaltering  visage  well 

Picturing  forth  the  son  of  TELL, 

When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 

Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 

Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

Convict  unconscious,  culprit  child! 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door ; 

Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 

Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells ; 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemm'd  thy  faultless  weakness  in ; 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 

And  fill'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 
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Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress, 
That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess ! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour, 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'er-flowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill,1 
Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.  Birds  shall  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play, 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthen'd  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fill'st  thy  lap  with  flowers, 
To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours, 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place, 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care, 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there; 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 
So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
THORNTON  HUNT,  my  favourite  child. 

1813. 
Hampstead. 


TO   MISS   KELLY 


TO   MISS   KELLY 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  please  that  many-headed  beast  the  town, 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train, 
You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 
And  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


ON  THE   SIGHT   OF   SWANS   IN 
KENSINGTON  GARDENS 

QUEEN-BIRD  that  sittest  on  thy  shining  nest 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  hatchest, 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watchest 
Lest  the  white  mother  wandering  feet  molest : 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a  crystal  cradle, 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.  They  shall  be  born  at  first 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like,  able 
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To  tread  the  land  or  waters  with  security, 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin, 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  in 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  line, 
The  births  of  heaven  like  to  yours  would  shine. 

THE  FAMILY  NAME 

WHAT  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  return'd, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 

TO  JOHN  LAMB,   ESQ. 

OF   THE   SOUTH-SEA   HOUSE 

JOHN,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
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When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy — 
Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 
Betwixt  our  ages,  which  then  seemed  so  great — 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain, 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain, 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O !  you  do  well  in  this.  T  is  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  "things  that  have  been"  run  to  waste, 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago, 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 

TO  MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNEY 

(Prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Lamb's  Collected  Works,  18  18) 

FORGIVE  me,  BURNEY,  if  to  thee  these  late 
And  hasty  products  of  a  critic  pen, 
Thyself  no  common  judge  of  books  and  men, 
In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I  dedicate. 
My  verse  was  offer 'd  to  an  older  friend ; 
The  humbler  prose  has  fallen  to  thy  share : 
Nor  could  I  miss  the  occasion  to  declare, 
What  spoken  in  thy  presence  must  offend — 
That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild, 
Those  humorous  clouds  that  flit  o'er  brightest  days, 
In  all  my  threadings  of  this  worldly  maze, 
(And  I  have  watch'd  thee  almost  from  a  child,) 
Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 
I  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine. 
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WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

ON    THE    15TH   AUGUST,  1819 

I  WAS  not  train'd  in  Academic  bowers, 

And  to  those  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe 

Which  copious  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow ; 

Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours. 

Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  'mid  thy  towers, 

Myself  a  nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap ; 

My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  Doctor's  cap, 

And  I  walk  gowned;  feel  unusual  powers. 

Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech, 

Old  Ramus'  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 

And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 

Be  still,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 

Truths,  which  transcend  the  searching  Schoolmen's 

vein, 
And  half  had  stagger'd  that  stout  Stagirite ! 


TO   THE  AUTHOR  OF  POEMS 

PUBLISHED   UNDER   THE   NAME   OF 
BARRY   CORNWALL 

LET  hate,  or  grosser  heats,  their  foulness  mask 
Under  the  vizor  of  a  borrow'd  name ; 
Let  things  eschew  the  light,  deserving  blame : 
No  cause  hast  thou  to  blush  for  thy  sweet  task. 
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"Marcian  Colonna"  is  a  dainty  book; 
And  thy  "Sicilian  Tale"  may  boldly  pass; 
Thy  "Dream"  'bove  all,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass, 
On  the  great  world's  antique  glories  we  may  look. 
No  longer  then,  as  "lowly  substitute, 
Factor,  or  PROCTOR,  for  another's  gains," 
Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  be  deceived; 
Lest  thou  thyself,  by  self  of  fame  bereaved, 
Lament  too  late  the  lost  prize  of  thy  pains, 
And  heavenly  tunes  piped  through  an  alien  flute. 

1820. 

WORK 

WHO  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 

And  holyday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 

Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 

To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh!  most  sad, 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 

Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 

Sabbathless  Satan !  he  who  his  unglad 

Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 

That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 

In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings : 

Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye 

He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day. 
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LEISURE 

THEY  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  work  and  business  can  redress : 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Improbus  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I  'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit : 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem, 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem : 
Yea  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 
The  heaven-sweet  burthen  of  eternity. 

DEUS   NOBIS   H^EC   OTIA   FECIT. 

1821. 


TO  J.   S.   KNOWLES,   ESQ. 

ON    HIS   TRAGEDY   OF   VIRGINIUS 

TWELVE  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  warmed-soul'd  Ireland  sends, 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend's 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.  I  knew  you  brave,  and  plain, 
Strong-sensed,  rough-witted,  above  fear  or  gain; 
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IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  LUCY  BARTON 

But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to  espy. 

Sudden  you  re-appear.  With  wonder  I 

Hear  my  old  friend  (turn'd  Shakspeare)  read  a  scene 

Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 

Passes  of  pathos :  with  such  fence-like  art — 

Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  't  is  in  our  heart. 

Almost  without  the  aid  language  affords, 

Your  piece  seems  wrought.  That  huffing  medium, 

words, 

(Which  in  the  modern  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 
Our  shamed  souls  from  their  bias)  in  your  play 
We  scarce  attend  to.  Hastier  passion  draws 
Our  tears  on  credit :  and  we  find  the  cause 
Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o'er  again 
Those  strange  few  words  at  ease,  that  wrought  the 

pain. 

Proceed,  old  friend ;  and,  as  the  year  returns, 
Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.  We,  that  knew  before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot  love  you  more. 

1820. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF 
LUCY  BARTON 

LITTLE  Book,  surnamed  of  white, 
Clean  as  yet,  and  fair  to  sight, 
Keep  thy  attribution  right. 
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Never  disproportion'd  scrawl; 
Ugly  blot,  that's  worse  than  all; 
On  thy  maiden  clearness  fall ! 

In  each  letter,  here  design'd, 
Let  the  reader  emblem'd  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner's  mind. 

Gilded  margins  count  a  sin, 
Let  thy  leaves  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within ; 

Sayings  fetch'd  from  sages  old; 
Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold, 
Worthy  to  be  graved  in  gold : 

Lighter  fancies  not  excluding; 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in 
Sometimes  mildly  interluding. 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measure : 
Virtue's  self  hath  oft  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses'  groves  of  leisure. 

Riddles  dark,  perplexing  sense; 

Darker  meanings  of  offence ; 

What  but  shades — be  banish'd  hence. 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 

1824. 
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TO   HONE 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
"EVERY-DAY  BOOK" 

I  LIKE  you,  and  your  book,  ingenious  Hone ! 

In  whose  capacious  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown; 

And  all  that  history — much  that  fiction — weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  we  find, 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

Rome's  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint — 
Yet  kindly, — that  the  half-turn'd  Catholic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretic. 

Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your  page; 

Our  fathers'  mummeries  we  well  pleased  behold, 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age, 

Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse-honouring  Phoebus,  Father  of  bright  Days, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many, 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Children's  praise, 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 
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Dan  Phoebus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  friend 
Hone — 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say : 
For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown, 

He  swears,  't  is  not  a  work  of  every  day. 

18-fcO. 

THE  YOUNG  CATECHIST1 

WHILE  this  tawny  Ethiop  prayeth, 

Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayeth 

By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre, 

Sunny  locks,  a  shining  cluster, 

Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 

To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him? 

Is  she  of  the  Heaven-born  Three, 

Meek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity: 

Or  some  Cherub? — 

They  you  mention 
Far  transcend  my  weak  invention. 
'T  is  a  simple  Christian  child, 
Missionary  young  and  mild, 
From  her  stock  of  Scriptural  knowledge, 
(Bible-taught  without  a  college,) 
Which  by  reading  she  could  gather, 
Teaches  him  to  say  OUR  FATHER 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  black  in  Him  have  part, 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 

1827. 
1 A  Picture  by  Henry  Meyer,  Esq. 
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ANGEL  HELP1 

THIS  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  Sanctitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  Maid  hath  spun, 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done, 

Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask, 

And  Holy  hands  take  up  the  task; 

Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply, 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one,  sleep,  sleep  on ; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams ; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams, 

(Angelic  presence  testifying,) 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  flying; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume, 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  room. 

Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run, 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun : 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix, 

1  Suggested  by  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Aders, 
Esq.,  in  which  is  represented  the  legend  of  a  poor  female  saint, 
who,  having  spun  past  midnight  to  maintain  a  bed-rid  mother, 
has  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue,  and  angels  are  finishing  her  work. 
In  another  part  of  the  chamber  an  angel  is  tending  a  lily,  the 
emblem  of  purity. 
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Streaming  from  the  Crucifix ; 

The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing, 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high, 

And  equal  thoughts  to  li ve  or  die. 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower, 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  Heaven's  dews. 

'T  is  a  type,  and  't  is  a  pledge, 

Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower, 

This  Maid  must  keep  her  precious  dower ; 

Live  a  sainted  Maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  virginity. 

1827. 

ON  AN   INFANT  DYING  AS   SOON 
AS   BORN 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 

A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 

A  flow'ret  crushed  in  the  bud, 

A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

Was  in  a  cradle-coffin  lying ; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying; 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shut 


INFANT  DYING  AS   SOON   AS   BORN 

For  the  long  dark :  ne'er  more  to  see 
Through  glasses  of  mortality. 
Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 
What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 
What  thy  errand  here  below? 
Shall  we  say,  that  Nature  blind 
Check'd  her  hand,  and  changed  her  mind, 
Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 
A  finish 'd  pattern  without  fault? 
Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire, 
Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 
(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sicken'd) 
That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken'd  ? 
Limbs  so  firm,  they  seem'd  to  assure 
Life  of  health,  and  days  mature : 
Woman's  self  in  miniature ! 
Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 
(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 
The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 
Or  did  the  stern-eyed  Fate  descry, 
That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 
So  in  mercy  left  the  stock, 
And  cut  the  branch ;  to  save  the  shock 
Of  young  years  widow'd ;  and  the  pain, 
When  Single  State  comes  back  again 
To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife, 
Thenceforward  drags  a  maimed  life? 
The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark : 
And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark, 
Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fall, 
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More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral, 

That  has  his  day ;  while  shrivell'd  crones 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 

In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kiss, 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose, 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes, 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips, 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse; 

Music  framed  for  infant's  glee, 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee ; 

Though  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shalt  have  them, 

Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them. 

Let  not  one  be  missing ;  nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  infant  slain  by  doom  perverse. 

Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave; 

And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  He, 

A  more  harmless  vanity  ? 

1828. 

THE   CHRISTENING 

ARRAY'D — a  half-angelic  sight — 
In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  white, 
The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 
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THE   CHRISTENING 

The  little  helpless  nameless  thing, 
With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing, 
At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing. 
Close  by  the  Babe  the  Priest  doth  stand, 
The  Cleansing  Water  at  his  hand, 
Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin. 
The  Infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes, 
Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means; 
And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say 
"I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day"; 
Now  frighted  clings  to  Nurse's  hold, 
Shrinking  from  the  water  cold, 
Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood, 
Are,  as  Bethesda's  waters,  good. 
Strange  words — the  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil — 
Poor  Babe,  what  can  it  know  of  Evil  ? 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him,  in  after-times, 
When  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes, 
If,  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  quiet  conscience,  he  can  say 
"I  have  in  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  Baptismal  privilege; 
And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
All  which  my  Sponsors  kind  did  then  renounce  for 
me." 

1829. 
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IN   THE  ALBUM   OF  MISS  

I 

SUCH  goodness  in  your  face  doth  shine, 
With  modest  look,  without  design, 
That  I  despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it, 
To  give  it  words  I  feebly  try ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Befitting  language  for 't,  and  I 

Can  only  bless  it! 

II 

But  stop,  rash  verse!  and  don't  abuse 
A  bashful  Maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.  She  '11  refuse 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  same  goodness  you  admire, 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise — nor  of  herself  desire 

To  think  too  proudly. 

1829. 

THE   GIPSY'S   MALISON 

"SucK,  baby,  suck,  mother's  love  grows  by  giving, 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by  wasting; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 
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IN   THE   ALBUM   OF  A  LADY 

"  Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses, 
Choke  the  warm  breath   that  else  would  fall  in 

blessings; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  caressings. 

"  Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  such  forces, 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  clinging; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging." 

So  sang  a  wither'd  Beldam  energetical, 
And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  prophetical. 

1829. 

IN  THE  ALBUM 
OF  A  CLERGYMAN'S  LADY 

AN  Album  is  a  Garden,  not  for  show 

Planted,  but  use;  where  wholesome  herbs  should 

grow. 

A  Cabinet  of  curious  porcelain,  where 
No  fancy  enters,  but  what 's  rich  or  rare. 
A  Chapel,  where  mere  ornamental  things 
Are  pure  as  crowns  of  saints,  or  angels'  wings. 
A  List  of  living  friends :  a  holier  Room 
For  names  of  some  since  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
Whose  blooming  memories  life's  cold  laws  survive; 
And,  dead  elsewhere,  they  here  yet  speak,  and  live. 
Such,  and  so  tender,  should  an  Album  be ; 
And,  Lady,  such  I  wish  this  book  to  thee. 
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IN  THE   AUTOGRAPH   BOOK  OF 
MRS.   SERJEANT   W 

HAD  I  a  power,  Lady,  to  my  will, 
You  should  not  want  Hand  Writings.  I  would  fill 
Your  leaves  with  Autographs — resplendent  names 
Of  Knights  and  Squires  of  old,  and  courtly  Dames, 
Kings,  Emperors,  Popes.  Next  under  these  should 

stand 

The  hands  of  famous  lawyers — a  grave  band — 
Who  in  their  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
Have  best  upheld  Freedom  and  Property. 
These  should  moot  cases  in  your  book,  and  vie 
To  show  their  reading  and  their  Serjeantry. 
But  I  have  none  of  these;  nor  can  I  send 
The  notes  by  Bullen  to  her  Tyrant  penn'd 
In  her  authentic  hand ;  nor  in  soft  hours 
Lines  writ  by  Rosamund  in  Clifford's  bowers. 
The  lack  of  curious  Signatures  I  moan, 
And  want  the  courage  to  subscribe  my  own. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  VERY 
YOUNG  LADY 

JOY  to  unknown  Josepha  who,  I  hear, 
Of  all  good  gifts,  to  Music  most  is  given ; 
Science  divine,  which  through  the  enraptured  ear 
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IN  ALBUM  OF  A  FRENCH  TEACHER 

Enchants  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  nearer  Heaven. 

Parental  smiles  approvingly  attend 

Her  pliant  conduct  of  the  trembling  keys, 

And  listening  strangers  their  glad  suffrage  lend. 

Most  musical  is  Nature.  Birds  and  bees, 

All  their  sweet  labour  sing.  The  moaning  winds 

Rehearse  a  lesson  to  attentive  minds, 

In  louder  tones  "Deep  unto  deep  doth  call"; 

And  there  is  music  in  the  waterfall. 


IMPLORED  for  verse,  I  send  you  what  I  can; 
But  you  are  so  exact  a  Frenchwoman, 
As  I  am  told,  Jemima,  that  I  fear 
To  wound  with  English  your  Parisian  ear, 
And  think  I  do  your  choice  collection  wrong 
With  lines  not  written  in  the  Frenchman's  tongue. 
Had  I  a  knowledge  equal  to  my  will, 
With  airy  Chansons  I  your  leaves  would  fill ; 
With  Fabliaux  that  should  emulate  the  vein 
Of  sprightly  Cresset,  or  of  La  Fontaine; 
Or  Scenes  Comiques,  that  should  approach  the  air 
Of  your  own  favourite — renown'd  Moliere. 
But  at  my  suit  the  Muse  of  France  looks  sour, 
And  strikes  me  dumb !  Yet,  what  is  in  my  power 
To  testify  respect  for  you,  I  pray, 
Take  in  plain  English — our  rough  Enfield  way. 
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IN   THE   ALBUM   OF   MISS 
DAUBENY 

I 

SOME  poets  by  poetic  law 

Have  beauties  praised,  they  never  saw; 

And  sung  of  Kittys  and  of  Nancys, 

Whose  charms  but  lived  in  their  own  fancies. 

So  I,  to  keep  my  Muse  a-going, 

That  willingly  would  still  be  doing, 

A  Canzonet  or  two  must  try 

In  praise  of — pretty  Daubeny. 

II 

But  whether  she  indeed  be  comely, 

Or  only  very  good  and  homely, 

Of  my  own  eyes  I  cannot  say; 

I  trust  to  Emma  I  sola. 

But  sure  I  think  her  voice  is  tuneful, 

As  smoothest  birds  that  sing  in  June  full; 

For  else  would  strangely  disagree 

^\\Q  flowing  name  of — Daubeny. 

Ill 

I  hear  that  she  a  Book  hath  got — 
As  what  young  damsel  now  hath  not, 
In  which  they  scribble  favourite  fancies, 
Copied  from  poems  or  romances  ? 
And  prettiest  draughts,  of  her  design, 
About  the  curious  Album  shine ; 
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IN   THE   ALBUM   OF   MRS.   TOWERS 

And  therefore  she  shall  have  for  me 
The  style  of — tasteful  Daubeny. 

IV 

Thus  far  I  have  taken  on  believing: 
But  well  I  know  without  deceiving, 
That  in  her  heart  she  keeps  alive  still 
Old  school-day  likings,  which  survive  still 
In  spite  of  absence — worldly  coldness — 
And  thereon  can  my  Muse  take  boldness 
To  crown  her  other  praises  three 
With  praise  of — friendly  Daubeny. 

IN   THE   ALBUM   OF   MRS.  JANE 
TOWERS 

LADY  Unknown,  who  crav'st  from  me  Unknown 
The  trifle  of  a  verse  these  leaves  to  grace, 
How  shall  I  find  fit  matter  ?  with  what  face 
Address  a  face  that  ne'er  to  me  was  shown  ? 
Thy  looks,  tones,  gestures,  manners,  and  what  not, 
Conjecturing,  I  wonder  in  the  dark. 
I  know  thee  only  sister  to  Charles  Clarke! 
But  at  that  name  my  cold  Muse  waxes  hot, 
And  swears  that  thou  art  such  a  one  as  he, 
Warm,  laughter-loving,  with  a  touch  of  madness, 
Wild,  glee-provoking,  pouring  oil  of  gladness 
From  frank  heart,  without  guile.  And,  if  thou  be 
The  pure  reverse  of  this,  and  I  mistake — 
Demure  one,  I  will  like  thee  for  his  sake. 
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IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  CATHERINE 
ORKNEY 

CANADIA!  boast  no  more  the  toils 
Of  hunters  for  the  furry  spoils ; 
Your  whitest  ermines  are  but  foils 
To  brighter  Catherine  Orkney. 

That  such  a  flower  should  ever  burst 
From  climes  with  rigorous  winter  curst  I — 
We  bless  you  that  so  kindly  nurst 

This  flower,  this  Catherine  Orkney. 

We  envy  not  your  proud  display 
Of  lake,  wood,  vast  Niagara : 
Your  greatest  pride  we  Ve  borne  away, 
How  spared  you  Catherine  Orkney? 

That  Wolfe  on  Heights  of  Abraham  feU, 
To  your  reproach  no  more  we  tell : 
Canadia,  you  repaid  us  well 

With  rearing  Catherine  Orkney. 

O  Britain,  guard  with  tenderest  care 
The  charge  allotted  to  your  share : 
You  Ve  scarce  a  native  maid  so  fair, 
So  good,  as  Catherine  Orkney. 
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IN  MY   OWN  ALBUM 

FRESH  clad  from  heaven  in  robes  of  white, 

A  young  probationer  of  light, 

Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  Album  bright, 

A  spotless  leaf;  but  thought,  and  care, 
And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair, 
Have  "written  strange  defeatures"  there; 

And  Time  with  heaviest  hand  of  all, 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 
Hath  stamp'd  sad  dates — he  can't  recall; 

And  error  gilding  worst  designs — 
Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines- 
Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines ; 

And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot; 
And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot, 
Fairly  began — but  finish'd  not; 

And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace — 
Like  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace — 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  numbers;  sense  unknit; 
Huge  realms  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit; 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurred  thing  to  look — 
Go  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book. 
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TO  BERNARD  BARTON 

WITH   A   COLOURED    PRINT1 

WHEN  last  you  left  your  Woodbridge  pretty, 

To  stare  at  sights,  and  see  the  City, 

If  I  your  meaning  understood, 

You  wish'd  a  Picture,  cheap,  but  good ; 

The  colouring?  decent;  clear,  not  muddy; 

To  suit  a  Poet's  quiet  study, 

Where  Books  and  Prints  for  delectation 

Hang,  rather  than  vain  ostentation. 

The  subject?  what  I  pleased,  if  comely; 

But  something  scriptural  and  homely : 

A  sober  Piece,  not  gay  or  wanton, 

For  winter  fire-sides  to  descant  on ; 

The  theme  so  scrupulously  handled, 

A  Quaker  might  look  on  unscandal'd ; 

Such  as  might  satisfy  Ann  Knight, 

And  classic  Mitford  just  not  fright. 

Just  such  a  one  I've  found,  and  send  it; 

If  liked,  I  give — if  not,  but  lend  it. 

The  moral  ?  nothing  can  be  sounder. 

The  fable?  'tis  its  own  expounder — 

A  Mother  teaching  to  her  Chit 

Some  good  book,  and  explaining  it. 

He,  silly  urchin,  tired  of  lesson, 

His  learning  lays  no  mighty  stress  on, 

1  From  the  venerable  and   ancient  Manufactory  of  Carrington 
Bowles ;  some  of  my  readers  may  recognise  it. 
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But  seems  to  hear  not  what  he  hears; 
Thrusting  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
Like  Obstinate,  that  perverse  funny  one, 
In  honest  parable  of  Bunyan. 
His  working  Sister,  more  sedate, 
Listens ;  but  in  a  kind  of  state, 
The  painter  meant  for  steadiness, 
But  has  a  tinge  of  sullenness ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  she  seems  to  brook 
As  ill  her  needle,  as  he  his  book. 
This  is  the  Picture.  For  the  Frame — 
'T  is  not  ill  suited  to  the  same ; 
Oak-carved,  not  gilt,  for  fear  of  falling ; 
Old-fashion'd ;  plain,  yet  not  appalling ; 
And  sober,  as  the  Owner's  Calling. 


SHE   IS   GOING 

FOR  their  elder  sister's  hair 
Martha  does  a  wreath  prepare 
Of  bridal  rose,  ornate  and  gay : 
To-morrow  is  the  wedding  day: 
She  is  going. 

Mary,  youngest  of  the  three, 
Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee, 
Arm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  her, 
Thinking,  poor  trifler,  to  detain  her- 
But  she 's  going. 
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Vex  not,  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  Margaret. 
Charms  like  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doors ;  and  one  day 
You  11  be  going. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND 

ON   HER   TWENTY-FIRST   BIRTHDAY 

CROWN  me  a  cheerful  goblet,  while  I  pray 

A  blessing  on  thy  years,  young  Isola ; 

Young,  but  no  more  a  child.  How  swift  have  flown 

To  me  thy  girlish  times,  a  woman  grown 

Beneath  my  heedless  eyes !  In  vain  I  rack 

My  fancy  to  believe  the  almanack, 

That  speaks  thee  Twenty-One.  Thou  should'st  have 

still 

Remain'd  a  child,  and  at  thy  sovereign  will 
Gambol'd  about  our  house,  as  in  times  past. 
Ungrateful  Emma,  to  grow  up  so  fast, 
Hastening  to  leave  thy  friends! — for  which  intent, 
Fond  Runagate,  be  this  thy  punishment. 
After  some  thirty  years,  spent  in  such  bliss 
As  this  earth  can  afford,  where  still  we  miss 
Something  of  joy  entire,  may'st  thou  grow  old 
As  we  whom  thou  hast  left !  That  wish  was  cold. 
O  far  more  aged  and  wrinkled,  till  folks  say, 
Looking  upon  thee  reverend  in  decay, 
"This  dame  for  length  of  days,  and  virtues  rare, 
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TO  THE   SAME 

With  her  respected  Grandsire  may  compare." — 

Grandchild  of  that  respected  Isola, 

Thou  should'st  have  had  about  thee  on  this  day 

Kind  looks  of  Parents,  to  congratulate 

Their  Pride  grown  up  to  woman's  grave  estate. 

But  they  have  died,  and  left  thee,  to  advance 

Thy  fortunes  how  thou  may'st,  and  owe  to  chance 

The  friends  which  Nature  grudged.  And  thou  wilt 

find, 

Or  make  such,  Emma,  if  I  am  not  blind 
To  thee  and  thy  deservings.  That  last  strain 
Had  too  much  sorrow  in  it.  Fill  again 
Another  cheerful  goblet,  while  I  say 
"Health,  and  twice  health,  to  our  lost  Isola." 


TO   THE   SAME 

EXTERNAL  gifts  of  fortune,  or  of  face, 
Maiden,  in  truth,  thou  hast  not  much  to  show; 
Much  fairer  damsels  have  I  known,  and  know, 
And  richer  may  be  found  in  every  place. 
In  thy  mind  seek  thy  beauty,  and  thy  wealth. 
Sincereness  lodgeth  there,  the  soul's  best  health. 
O  guard  that  treasure  above  gold  or  pearl, 
Laid  up  secure  from  moths  and  worldly  stealth — 
And  take  my  benison,  plain-hearted  girl. 
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HARMONY   IN  UNLIKENESS 

BY  Enfield  lanes,  and  Winchmore's  verdant  hill, 
Two  lovely  damsels  cheer  my  lonely  walk : 
The  fair  Maria,  as  a  vestal,  still ; 
And  Emma  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 
With  soft  and  lady  speech  the  first  applies 
The  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 
To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  defies 
With  jest,  and  mad  discourse,  and  bursts  of  song. 
O  differing  pair,  yet  sweetly  thus  agreeing, 
What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises, 
While  your  companion  hearing  each,  and  seeing, 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  but  both  together,  prizes ; 
This  lesson  teaching,  which  our  souls  may  strike, 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  things  unlike  1 


TO  A  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  PER- 
FORMER IN  "THE  BLIND  BOY" 

RARE  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  none, 
Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  curious  art, 
And  press  thy  powerful'st  meanings  on  the  heart, 
Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression's  throne ! 
While  each  blind  sense,  intelligential  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  the  effect  of  sight : 
Those  orbs  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might, 
All  motionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 
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TO   SAMUEL   ROGERS,   ESQ. 

The  unseemly  negligence  of  nature's  hand, 
That  left  them  so  forlorn.  What  praise  is  thine, 
O  mistress  of  the  passions ;  artist  fine ! 
Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command, 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a  sightless  face, 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  grace. 


TO   SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

ROGERS,  of  all  the  men  that  I  have  known 
But  slightly,  who  have  died,  your  Brother's  loss 
Touch'd  me  most  sensibly.  There  came  across 
My  mind  an  image  of  the  cordial  tone 
Of  your  fraternal  meetings,  where  a  guest 
I  more  than  once  have  sat;  and  grieve  to  think, 
That  of  that  threefold  cord  one  precious  link 
By  Death's  rude  hand  is  sever'd  from  the  rest. 
Of  our  old  Gentry  he  appear 'd  a  stem — 
A  Magistrate  who,  while  the  evil-doer 
He  kept  in  terror,  could  respect  the  Poor, 
And  not  for  every  trifle  harass  them, 
As  some,  divine  and  laic,  too  oft  do. 
This  man's  a  private  loss,  and  public  too. 

1829. 
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TO  CAROLINE  MARIA  APPLEBEE 

An  Acrostic 

CAROLINE  glides  smooth  in  verse, 
And  is  easy  to  rehearse ; 
Runs  just  like  some  crystal  river 
O'er  its  pebbly  bed  for  ever. 
Lines  as  harsh  and  quaint  as  mine 
In  their  close  at  least  will  shine, 
Nor  from  sweetness  can  decline, 
Ending  but  with  Caroline. 

Maria  asks  a  statelier  pace — 
"Ave  Maria,  full  of  grace!" 
Romish  rites  before  me  rise, 
Image-worship,  sacrifice, 
And  well-meant  but  mistaken  pieties. 

Apple  with  Bee  doth  rougher  run. 
Paradise  was  lost  by  one; 
Peace  of  mind  would  we  regain, 
Let  us,  like  the  other,  strain 
Every  harmless  faculty, 
Bee-like  at  work  in  our  degree, 
Ever  some  sweet  task  designing, 
Extracting  still,  and  still  refining. 


TO  CECILIA  CATHERINE   LAWTON 

An  Acrostic 

CHORAL  service,  solemn  chanting, 
Echoing  round  cathedrals  holy — 
Can  aught  else  on  earth  be  wanting 
In  heaven's  bliss  to  plunge  us  wholly  ? 
Let  us  great  Cecilia  honour 
In  the  praise  we  give  unto  them, 
And  the  merit  be  upon  her. 

Cold  the  heart  that  would  undo  them, 
And  the  solemn  organ  banish 
That  this  sainted  Maid  invented. 
Holy  thoughts  too  quickly  vanish, 
Ere  the  expression  can  be  vented. 
Raise  the  song  to  Catherine, 
In  her  torments  most  divine ! 
Ne'er  by  Christians  be  forgot — 
Envied  be — this  Martyr's  lot. 

Lawton,  who  these  names  combmest, 
Aim  to  emulate  their  praises; 
Women  were  they,  yet  divinest 
Truths  they  taught;  and  story  raises 
O'er  their  mouldering  bones  a  Tomb, 
Not  to  die  till  Day  of  Doom. 
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TO  A   LADY  WHO    DESIRED    ME   TO 
WRITE   HER  EPITAPH 

A n  Acrostic 

GRACE  JOANNA  here  doth  lie: 
Reader,  wonder  not  that  I 
Ante-date  her  hour  of  rest. 
Can  I  thwart  her  wish  exprest, 
Even  unseemly  though  the  laugh 

Jesting  with  an  Epitaph  ? 
On  her  bones  the  turf  lie  lightly, 
And  her  rise  again  be  brightly! 
No  dark  stain  be  found  upon  her — 
No,  there  will  not,  on  mine  honour — 
Answer  that  at  least  I  can. 

Would  that  I,  thrice  happy  man, 
In  as  spotless  garb  might  rise, 
Light  as  she  will  climb  the  skies, 
Leaving  the  dull  earth  behind, 
In  a  car  more  swift  than  wind. 
All  her  errors,  all  her  failings, 
(Many  they  were  not)  and  ailings, 
Sleep  secure  from  Envy's  railings. 
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ANOTHER 
TO  HER  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER 

LEAST  daughter,  but  not  least  beloved,  of  Grace! 

0  frown  not  on  a  stranger,  who  from  place 
Unknown  and  distant  these  few  lines  hath  penn'd. 

1  but  report  what  thy  Instructress  Friend 
So  oft  hath  told  us  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
A  pupil  most  affectionate  thou  art, 

Careful  to  learn  what  elder  years  impart. 
Louisa — Clare — by  which  name  shall  I  call  thee? 
A  prettier  pair  of  names  sure  ne'er  was  found, 
Resembling  thy  own  sweetness  in  sweet  sound. 
Ever  calm  peace  and  innocence  befall  thee ! 
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From  the  Latin  of  Vincent  Bourne 


ON   A   SEPULCHRAL    STATUE   OF  AN   INFANT 
SLEEPING 

BEAUTIFUL  Infant,  who  dost  keep 
Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep 'st  a  marble  sleep, 
May  the  repose  unbroken  be, 
Which  the  fine  Artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  thee, 
While  thou  enjoy'st  along  with  it 
That  which  no  art,  or  craft,  could  ever  hit 
Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense, 
The  heaven-infused  sleep  of  Innocence ! 

II 

THE   RIVAL   BELLS 

A  TUNEFUL  challenge  rings  from  either  side 

Of  Thames'  fair  banks.  Thy  twice  six  Bells,  Saint 

Bride, 

Peal  swift  and  shrill ;  to  which  more  slow  reply 
The  deep-toned  eight  of  Mary  Overy. 
Such  harmony  from  the  contention  flows, 
That  the  divided  ear  no  preference  knows ; 
Betwixt  them  both  disparting  Music's  State, 
While  one  exceeds  in  number,  one  in  weight. 
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EPITAPH   ON  A  DOG 
III 

EPITAPH    ON   A   DOG 

POOR  Iras'  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I  lie, 
That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  master's  steps, 
His  guide  and  guard ;  nor,  while  my  service  lasted, 
Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  with  which 
He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 
Over  the  highways  and  crossings,  but  would  plant 
Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 
A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had  reach'd 
His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  where  the  tide 
Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd: 
To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 
From  morn  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  wail'd. 
Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  vain :  some  here  and  there, 
The  well-disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave. 
I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept; 
Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 
Prick'd  up  at  his  least  motion,  to  receive 
At  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crumbs, 
And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps ; 
Or  when  night  warn'd  us  homeward,  tired  and  spent 
With  our  long  day,  and  tedious  beggary. 
These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life, 
Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 
And  sever'd  from  my  sightless  master's  side. 
But  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  die, 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost, 
This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  rear'd, 
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Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest, 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 
The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 

IV 

THE    BALLAD    SINGERS 

WHERE  seven  fair  Streets  to  one  tall  Column  draw,1 
Two  Nymphs  have  ta'en  their  stand,  in  hats  of  straw ; 
Their  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  grace, 
And  by  their  trade  they're  of  the  Sirens'  race: 
With  cloak  loose-pinn'd  on  each,  that  has  been  red, 
But  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 
Belies  its  hue;  in  mud  behind,  before, 
From  heel  to  middle  leg  becrusted  o'er. 
One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  does  bear; 
And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware, 
Which  she  would  vend.  Their  station  scarce  is  taken, 
When  youths  and  maids  flock  round.  His  stall  for- 
saken, 

Forth  comes  a  Son  of  Crispin,  leathern-capt, 
Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 
To  move  his  fancy  offers.  Crispin's  sons 
Have,  from  uncounted  time,  with  ale  and  buns 
Cherish'd  the  gift  of  Song,  which  sorrow  quells ; 
And  working  single  in  their  low-roof 'd  cells, 
Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  night 
With  anthems  warbled  in  the  Muses'  spight. 

1  Seven  Dials. 
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Who  now  hath  caught  the  alarm  ?  the  Servant  Maid 
Hath  heard  a  buzz  at  distance ;  and,  afraid 
To  miss  a  note,  with  elbows  red  comes  out. 
Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Pyracmon  stout 
Thrusts  in  his  unwash'd  visage.  He  stands  by, 
Who  the  hard  trade  of  Porterage  does  ply, 
With  stooping  shoulders.  What  cares  he?  he  sees 
The  assembled  ring,  nor  heeds  his  tottering  knees, 
But  pricks  his  ears  up  with  the  hopes  of  song. 
So,  while  the  Bard  of  Rhodope  his  wrong 
Bewail'd  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings, 
The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their  stings, 
And  stone- vex'd  Sysiphus  forgets  his  load. 
Hither  and  thither  from  the  sevenfold  road 
Some  cart  or  waggon  crosses,  which  divides 
The  close-wedged  audience;  but,  as  when  the  tides 
To  ploughing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  past, 
They  re-unite,  so  these  unite  as  fast. 
The  older  Songstress  hitherto  hath  spent 
Her  elocution  in  the  argument 
Of  their  great  Song  in  prose;  to  wit,  the  woes 
Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor  owes — 
Ah!  "  Wandering HeT — which  now  in  loftier  verse 
Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse. 
All  gaping  wait  the  event.  This  Critic  opes 
His  right  ear  to  the  strain.  The  other  hopes 
To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.  Long  trade 
It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 
A  victim  fell.  And  now  right  greedily 
All  hands  are  stretching  forth  the  songs  to  buy, 
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That  are  so  tragical ;  which  She,  and  She, 
Deals  out,  and  sings  the  while,  nor  can  there  be 
A  breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  hold  back 
His  contribution  from  the  gentle  rack 
Of  Music's  pleasing  torture.  Irus'  self 
The  staff-propt  beggar,  his  thin-gotten  pelf 
Brings  out  from  pouch,  where  squalid  farthings  rest, 
And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the  best. 
An  old  Dame  only  lingers.  To  her  purse 
The  penny  sticks.  At  length,  with  harmless  curse 
"Give  me,"  she  cries.  "I  '11  paste  it  on  my  wall, 
While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befall 
Fond  hearts,  seduced  from  Innocency's  way; 
How  Maidens  fall,  and  Mariners  betray." 


TO  DAVID  COOK,  OF  THE  PARISH  OF 
ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER,  WATCHMAN 

FOR  much  good-natured  verse  received  from  thee, 
A  loving  verse  take  in  return  from  me. 
"Good-morrow  to  my  masters,"  is  your  cry; 
And  to  our  David,  "twice  as  good,"  say  I. 
Not  Peter's  monitor,  shrill  chanticleer, 
Crows  the  approach  of  dawn  in  notes  more  clear, 
Or  tells  the  hours  more  faithfully.  While  night 
Fills  half  the  world  with  shadows  of  affright, 
You  with  your  lantern,  partner  of  your  round, 
Traverse  the  paths  of  Margaret's  hallow'd  bound. 
The  tales  of  ghosts  which  old  wives'  ears  drink  up, 
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TO  DAVID   COOK,  WATCHMAN 

The  drunkard  reeling  home  from  tavern  cup, 
Nor  prowling  robber,  your  firm  soul  appal ; 
Arm'd  with  thy  faithful  staff  thou  slight'st  them  all. 
But  if  the  market-gardener  chance  to  pass, 
Bringing  to  town  his  fruit,  or  early  grass, 
The  gentle  salesman  you  with  candour  greet, 
And  with  reit 'rated  "good-mornings"  meet. 
Announcing  your  approach  by  formal  bell, 
Of  nightly  weather  you  the  changes  tell ; 
Whether  the  Moon  shines,  or  her  head  doth  steep 
In  rain-portending  clouds.  When  mortals  sleep 
In  downy  rest,  you  brave  the  snows  and  sleet 
Of  winter;  and  in  alley,  or  in  street, 
Relieve  your  midnight  progress  with  a  verse. 
What  though  fastidious  Phoebus  frown  averse 
On  your  didactic  strain — indulgent  Night 
With  caution  hath  seal'd  up  both  ears  of  Spite, 
And  critics  sleep  while  you  in  staves  do  sound 
The  praise  of  long-dead  Saints,  whose  Days  abound 
In  wintry  months ;  but  Crispin  chief  proclaim : 
Who  stirs  not  at  that  Prince  of  Cobblers'  name  ? 
Profuse  in  loyalty  some  couplets  shine, 
And  wish  long  days  to  all  the  Brunswick  line ! 
To  youths  and  virgins  they  chaste  lesson  read ; 
Teach  wives  and  husbands  how  their  lives  to  lead ; 
Maids  to  be  cleanly,  footmen  free  from  vice ; 
How  death  at  last  all  ranks  doth  equalise; 
And,  in  conclusion,  pray  good  years  befall, 
With  store  of  wealth,  your  "worthy  masters  all." 
For  this  and  other  tokens  of  good- will, 
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On  boxing-day  may  store  of  shillings  fill 
Your  Christmas  purse ;  no  householder  give  less, 
When  at  each  door  your  blameless  suit  you  press : 
And  what  you  wish  to  us  (it  is  but  reason) 
Receive  in  turn — the  compliments  o'  th'  season! 

VI 

ON   A  DEAF   AND   DUMB   ARTIST1 

AND  hath  thy  blameless  life  become 
A  prey  to  the  devouring  tomb  ? 
A  more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 
A  deafness  deeper  than  thine  own, 
While  Time  was?  and  no  friendly  Muse, 
That  mark'd  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  dues, 
Repair  with  quickening  verse  the  breach, 
And  write  thee  into  light  and  speech  ? 
The  Power,  that  made  the  Tongue,  restrain'd 
Thy  lips  from  lies,  and  speeches  feign 'd; 
Who  made  the  Hearing,  without  wrong 
Did  rescue  thine  from  Siren's  song. 
He  let  thee  see  the  ways  of  men, 
Which  thou  with  pencil,  not  with  pen, 
Careful  Beholder,  down  didst  note, 
And  all  their  motley  actions  quote, 
Thyself  unstain'd  the  while.  From  look 
Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book, 
In  letter 'd  pride  thou  took'st  no  part, 
Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 

1  Benjamin  Ferrers,  died  A.  D.  1732. 
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Thyself  as  silent.  Might  I  be 

As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  He ! 

VII 
NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA 

GREAT  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the  world 's  in  debt, 
Owed  to  School  Mistress  sage  his  Alphabet; 
But  quickly  wiser  than  his  Teacher  grown, 
Discover 'd  properties  to  her  unknown; 
Of  A  plus  B,  or  minus,  learn'd  the  use, 
Known  Quantities  from  unknown  to  educe; 
And  made — no  doubt  to  that  old  dame's  surprise — 
The  Christ-Cross-Row  his  ladder  to  the  skies. 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  Geometricians  say, 
Her  Lessons  were  his  true  PRINCIPIA! 

VIII 

THE   HOUSEKEEPER 

THE  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him,  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn — 'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter-day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites, 
And  feasts,  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
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Chattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.  Whereso'er  he  roam — 
Knock  when  you  will — he 's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

IX 

THE    FEMALE   ORATORS 

NIGH  London's  famous  Bridge,  a  Gate  more  famed 
Stands,  or  once  stood,  from  old  Belinus  named, 
So  judged  Antiquity;  and  therein  wrongs 
A  name,  allusive  strictly  to  two  Tongues.* 
Her  school  hard  by  the  Goddess  Rhetoric  opes, 
And  gratis  deals  to  Oyster- wives  her  Tropes. 
With  Nereid  green,  green  Nereid  disputes, 
Replies,  rejoins,  confutes,  and  still  confutes. 
One  her  coarse  sense  by  metaphors  expounds, 
And  one  in  literalities  abounds ; 
In  mood  and  figure  these  keep  up  the  din : 
Words  multiply,  and  every  word  tells  in. 
Her  hundred  throats  here  bawling  Slander  strains ; 
And  unclothed  Venus  to  her  tongue  gives  reins 
In  terms,  which  Demosthenic  force  outgo, 
And  baldest  jests  of  foul-mouth'd  Cicero. 
Right  in  the  midst  great  Ate  keeps  her  stand, 
And  from  her  sovereign  station  taints  the  land. 
Hence  Pulpits  rail;  grave  Senates  learn  to  jar; 
Quacks  scold ;  and  Billingsgate  infects  the  Bar. 


1  Billingis  in  the  Latin. 
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I 

INSPIRE  my  spirit,  Spirit  of  De  Foe, 
That  sang  the  Pillory, 
In  loftier  strains  to  show 
A  more  sublime  Machine 
Than  that,  where  thou  wert  seen, 
With  neck  outstretch'd  and  shoulders  ill  awry, 
Courting  coarse  plaudits  from  vile  crowds  below  - 
A  most  unseemly  show. 

II 

In  such  a  place 

Who  could  expose  thy  face, 

Historiographer  of  deathless  Crusoe! 

That  paint 'st  the  strife 

And  all  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life, 

Far  above  Rousseau? 

Rather  myself  had  stood 

In  that  ignoble  wood, 

Bare  to  the  mob,  on  holy  day  or  high  day. 

If  nought  else  could  atone 

For  waggish  libel, 

I  swear  on  Bible, 

I  would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  alone, 

Man  Friday ! 
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in 

Our  ancestors'  were  sour  days, 
Great  Master  of  Romance ! 
A  milder  doom  had  fallen  to  thy  chance 
In  our  days : 
Thy  sole  assignment 
Some  solitary  confinement 
(Not  worth  thy  care  a  carrot), 
Where  in  world-hidden  cell 
Thou  thy  own  Crusoe  might  have  acted  well, 
Only  without  the  parrot ; 
By  sure  experience  taught  to  know, 
Whether  the  qualms  thou  makest  him  feel  were 
truly  such  or  no. 

IV 

But  stay!  methinks  in  statelier  measure — 
A  more  companionable  pleasure — 
I  see  thy  steps  the  mighty  Tread-Mill  trace, 
(The  subject  of  my  song, 
Delay 'd  however  long), 
And  some  of  thine  own  race, 

To  keep  thee  company,  thou  bring'stwith  thee  along. 
There  with  thee  go, 
Link'd  in  like  sentence, 
With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow, 
Each  old  acquaintance, 

Rogue — harlot — thief — that  live  to  future  ages; 
Through  many  a  laboured  tome, 
Rankly  embalm'd  in  thy  too  natural  pages. 
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Faith,  friend  De  Foe,  thou  art  quite  at  home ! 
Not  one  of  thy  great  offspring  thou  dost  lack, 
From  pirate  Singleton  to  pilfering  Jack, 
Here  Flandrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest  brags; 
Vice-stript  Roxana,  penitent  in  rags, 
There  points  to  Amy,  treading  equal  chimes, 
The  faithful  handmaid  to  her  faithless  crimes. 

v 

Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 

To  its  just  height  thy  praise, 

Great  Mill! 

That  by  thy  motion  proper 

(No  thanks  to  wind,  or  sail,  or  working  rill) 

Grinding  that  stubborn  corn,  the  Human  will, 

Turn'st  out  men's  consciences, 

That  were  begrimed  before,  as  clean  and  sweet 

As  flour  from  purest  wheat, 

Into  thy  hopper. 

All  reformation  short  of  thee  but  nonsense  is, 

Or  human,  or  divine. 

VI 

Compared  with  thee, 

What  are  the  labours  of  that  Jumping  Sect, 
Which  feeble  laws  connive  at  rather  than  respect  ? 
Thou  dost  not  bump, 
Or  jump, 

But  walk  men  into  virtue ;  betwixt  crime 
And  slow  repentance  giving  breathing  time, 
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And  leisure  to  be  good ; 
Instructing  with  discretion  demi-reps 
How  to  direct  their  steps. 

VII 

Thou  best  Philosopher  made  out  of  wood ! 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub, 

Where  sate  the  Cynic  cub, 

With  nothing  in  his  bosom  sympathetic; 

But  from  those  groves  derived,  I  deem, 

Where  Plato  nursed  his  dream 

Of  immortality ; 

Seeing  that  clearly 

Thy  system  all  is  merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  lessons  give 

Of  how  to  live 

With  temperance,  sobriety,  morality 

(A  new  art), 

That  from  thy  school,  by  force  of  virtuous  deeds, 

Each  Tyro  now  proceeds 

A  "Walking  Stewart!" 

EPICEDIUM 

GOING   OR  GONE 
I 

FINE  merry  franions, 
Wanton  companions, 
My  days  are  ev'n  banyans 
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With  thinking  upon  ye; 
How  Death,  that  last  stinger, 
Finis-writer,  end-bringer, 
Has  laid  his  chill  finger, 

Or  is  laying  on  ye. 

II 

There 's  rich  Kitty  Wheatley, 
With  footing  it  featly 
That  took  me  completely, 

She  sleeps  in  the  Kirk  House ; 
And  poor  Polly  Perkin, 
Whose  dad  was  still  firking 
The  jolly  ale  firkin, 

She 's  gone  to  the  Work-house : 

III 

Fine  Gard'ner,  Ben  Carter 
(In  ten  counties  no  smarter), 
Has  ta'en  his  departure 

For  Proserpine's  orchards ; 
And  Lily,  postilion, 
With  cheeks  of  vermilion, 
Is  one  of  a  million 

That  fill  up  the  churchyards; 

IV 

And,  lusty  as  Dido, 
Fat  Clemitson's  widow 
Flits  now  a  small  shadow 
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By  Stygian  hid  ford ; 
And  good  master  Clapton 
Has  thirty  years  nap't  on, 
The  ground  he  last  hap't  on, 

Intomb'd  by  fair  Widford; 


And  gallant  Tom  Dockwra, 
Of  Nature's  finest  crockery, 
Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery, 

Lurks  by  Avernus, 
Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand 
Still,  while  his  life  did  stand, 
At  friend's  or  foe's  command, 

Almost  did  burn  us. 

VI 

Roger  de  Coverley 

Not  more  good  man  than  he 

Yet  has  he  equally 

Push'd  for  Cocytus, 
With  drivelling  Worral, 
And  wicked  old  Dorrell, 
'Gainst  whom  I  Ve  a  quarrel, 

Whose  end  might  affright  us!- 

VII 

Kindly  hearts  have  I  known ; 
Kindly  hearts,  they  are  flown ; 
Here  and  there  if  but  one 
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Linger  yet  uneffaced, 
Imbecile  tottering  elves, 
Soon  to  be  wreck'd  on  shelves, 
These  scarce  are  half  themselves, 

With  age  and  care  crazed. 

VIII 

But  this  day  Fanny  Hutton 
Her  last  dress  has  put  on ; 
Her  fine  lessons  forgotten, 

She  died,  as  the  dunce  died : 
And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 
Decay 'd  in  her  members, 
No  longer  remembers 

Things  as  she  once  did; 

IX 

And  prudent  Miss  Wither 
Not  in  jest  now  doth  wither 
And  soon  must  go — whither 

Nor  I  well,  nor  you  know ; 
And  flaunting  Miss  Waller, 
That  soon  must  befall  her, 
Whence  none  can  recall  her, 

Though  proud  once  as  Juno! 
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CHARACTERS 

MR.  SELBY,  a  Wiltshire  Gentleman. 
KATHERINE,  Wife  to  Selby. 
LUCY,  Sister  to  Selby. 
MRS.  FRAMPTON,  a  Widow. 
SERVANTS. 

SCENO. — At  Mr.  Selby's  House,  or  in  the  Grounds  adjacent. 


THE   WIFE'S   TRIAL; 
OR,   THE   INTRUDING  WIDOW 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM 

FOUNDED  ON  MR.  CRABBE's  TALE  OF  THE 
"CONFIDANT" 

SCENE. — A  Library 
MR.  SELBY.     KATHERINE. 

SELBY.  Do  not  too  far  mistake  me,  gentlest  wife ; 
I  meant  to  chide  your  virtues,  not  yourself, 
And  those  too  with  allowance.  I  have  not 
Been  blest  by  thy  fair  side  with  five  white  years 
Of  smooth  and  even  wedlock,  now  to  touch 
With  any  strain  of  harshness  on  a  string 
Hath  yielded  me  such  music.  'T  was  the  quality 
Of  a  too  grateful  nature  in  my  Katherine, 
That  to  the  lame  performance  of  some  vows, 
And  common  courtesies  of  man  to  wife, 
Attributing  too  much,  hath  sometimes  seem'd 
To  esteem  as  favours,  what  in  that  blest  union 
Are  but  reciprocal  and  trivial  dues, 
As  fairly  yours  as  mine :  't  was  this  I  thought 
Gently  to  reprehend. 

Kaih.  In  friendship's  barter 
The  riches  we  exchange  should  hold  some  level, 
And  corresponding  worth.  Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.  You  took  me,  sir. 
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To  that  blest  haven  of  my  peace,  your  bosom, 
An  orphan  founder 'd  in  the  world's  black  storm. 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  rich ;  from  lonely  maiden, 
Your  cherish'd  and  your  full-accompanied  wife. 

Selby.  But  to  divert  the  subject:  Kate,  too  fond 
I  would  not  wrest  your  meanings;  else  that  word 
Accompanied,  and  full-accompanied  too, 
Might  raise  a  doubt  in  some  men,  that  their  wives 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long ; 
And  over-company,  we  know  by  proof, 
Is  worse  than  no  attendance. 

Kath.  I  must  guess, 
You  speak  this  of  the  Widow 

Selby.  'T  was  a  bolt 

At  random  shot;  but  if  it  hit,  believe  me, 
I  am  most  sorry  to  have  wounded  you 
Through  a  friend's  side.  I  know  not  how  we  have 

swerved 

From  our  first  talk.  I  was  to  caution  you 
Against  this  fault  of  a  too  grateful  nature : 
Which,  for  some  girlish  obligations  past, 
In  that  relenting  season  of  the  heart, 
When  slightest  favours  pass  for  benefits 
Of  endless  binding,  would  entail  upon  you 
An  iron  slavery  of  obsequious  duty 
To  the  proud  will  of  an  imperious  woman. 

Kath.  The  favours  are  not  slight  to  her  I  owe. 

Selby.  Slight  or  not  slight,  the  tribute  she  exacts 

Cancels  all  dues [A  voice  within. 

even  now  I  hear  her  call  you 
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In  such  a  tone  as  lordliest  mistresses 
Expect  a  slave's  attendance.  Prithee,  Kate, 
Let  her  expect  a  brace  of  minutes  or  so. 
Say,  you  are  busy.  Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  less  hard  exactions. 

Kath.  I  conjure  you, 
Detain  me  not.  I  will  return 

Selby.  Sweet  wife, 
Use  thy  own  pleasure—  [Eacit  KATHERINE. 

but  it  troubles  me. 

A  visit  of  three  days,  as  was  pretended, 
Spun  to  ten  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
When  she  will  go !  I  would  this  buxom  Widow 
Were  a  thought  handsomer !  I  'd  fairly  try 
My  Katherine's  constancy ;  make  desperate  love 
In  seeming  earnest;  and  raise  up  such  broils, 
That  she,  not  I,  should  be  the  first  to  warn 
The  insidious  guest  depart. 

Re-enter  KATHERINE 

So  soon  return'd! 
What  was  our  Widow's  will  ? 

Kath.  A  trifle,  sir. 

Selby.  Some  toilet  service — to  adjust  her  head, 
Or  help  to  stick  a  pin  in  the  right  place 

Kath.  Indeed  't  was  none  of  these. 

Selby.  Or  new  vamp  up 

The  tarnish'd  cloak  she  came  in.  I  have  seen  her 
Demand  such  service  from  thee,  as  her  maid, 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  blush  angry-red, 
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And  pack  her  few  clothes  up.  Poor  fool !  fond  slave ! 
And  yet  my  dearest  Kate! — This  day  at  least 
(It  is  our  wedding-day),  we  spend  in  freedom, 
And  will  forget  our  Widow. — Philip,  our  coach — 
Why  weeps  my  wife  ?  You  know,  I  promised  you 
An  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 
To  the  blest  cottage  on  the  green  hill-side 
Where  first  I  told  my  love.  I  wonder  much 
If  the  crimson  parlour  hath  exchanged  its  hue 
For  colours  not  so  welcome.  Faded  though  it  be, 
It  will  not  show  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 
Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale, 
Where  once  the  full-flush'd  health  gave  to  this  cheek 
An  apt  resemblance  to  the  fruit's  warm  side 
That  bears  my  Katherine's  name. — 

Our  carriage,  Philip. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Now,  Robin,  what  make  you  here? 

Serv.  May  it  please  you, 

The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mistress  Framp- 
ton. 

Selby.  He  had  no  orders 

Serv.  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of, 
But  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letters 
At  the  next  post  town. 

Selby.  Go,  Robin.  [Exit  Servant. 

How  is  this  ? 
Kaih.  I  came  to  tell  you  so,  but  feared  your 

anger 
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Selby.  It  was  ill  done,  though,  of  this  Mistress 

Frampton — 

This  forward  Widow.  But  a  ride's  poor  loss 
Imports  not  much.  In  to  your  chamber,  love, 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  the  hour, 
While  I  am  tossing  over  dusty  tomes, 
Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

Kath.  I  am  all  obedience.        [Exit  KATHERINE. 

Selby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 
And  to  too  many  masters.  I  can  hardly, 
On  such  a  day  as  this,  refrain  to  speak 
My  sense  of  this  injurious  friend — this  pest — 
This  household  evil — this  close-clinging  fiend — 
In  rough  terms  to  my  wife.  'Death,  my  own  servants 
Controll'd  above  me !  orders  countermanded ! 
What  next? 

[Servant  enters  and  announces  the  Sister. 

Enter  LUCY 

Sister !  I  know  you  are  come  to  welcome 
This  day's  return.  'T  was  well  done. 

Lucy.  You  seem  ruffled. 
In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  be 
The  smoothest  of  the  year.  Your  honey  turn'd 
So  soon  to  gall? 

Selby.  Gall'd  am  I,  and  with  cause, 
And  rid  to  death,  yet  cannot  get  a  riddance, 
Nay,  scarce  a  ride,  by  this  proud  Widow's  leave. 

Lucy.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a  Mistress 
Frampton. 
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Selby.  She  came  at  first  a  meek  admitted  guest, 
Pretending  a  short  stay ;  her  whole  deportment 
Seem'd  as  of  one  obliged.  A  slender  trunk, 
The  wardrobe  of  her  scant  and  ancient  clothing, 
Bespoke  no  more.  But  in  few  days  her  dress, 
Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.  And  now  she 

flaunts  it 

In  jewels  stolen  or  borrow'd  from  my  wife; 
Who  owes  her  some  strange  service,  of  what  nature 
I  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.  Katherine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye, 
As  spell-bound  by  some  witch. 

Lucy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it. 
How  bears  she  in  her  carriage  towards  yourself? 

Selby.  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly  cares 
For  my  displeasure.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
A  secret  glance  would  tell  me  she  could  love, 
If  I  but  gave  encouragement.  Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ;  but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
I  find  my  Katherine  in  briny  tears. 
From  the  small  chamber  where  she  first  was  lodged, 
The  gradual  fiend,  by  specious  wriggling  arts, 
Has  now  ensconced  herself  in  the  best  part 
Of  this  large  mansion ;  calls  the  left  wing  her  own ; 
Commands  my  servants,  equipage. — I  hear 
Her  hated  tread.  What  makes  she  back  so  soon? 

Enter  MRS.  FRAMPTON 

Mrs.F.  O,  I  am  jolter'd,  bruised,  and  shook  to  death 
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With  your  vile  Wiltshire  roads.  The  villain  Philip 
Chose,  on  my  conscience,  the  perversest  tracks 
And  stoniest  hard  lanes  in  all  the  county, 
Till  I  was  fain  get  out,  and  so  walk  back, 
My  errand  unperform'd  at  Andover. 

Lucy.  And  I  shall  love  the  knave  for  ever  after 
(aside). 

Mrs.  F.  A  friend  with  you ! 

Selby.  My  eldest  sister  Lucy, 
Come  to  congratulate  this  returning  morn. — 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mistress  Frampton. 

Mrs.  F.  Pray, 

Be  seated.  For  your  brother's  sake,  you  are  welcome. 
I  had  thought  this  day  to  have  spent  in  homely 

fashion 

With  the  good  couple,  to  whose  hospitality 
I  stand  so  far  indebted.  But  your  coming 
Makes  it  a  feast. 

Lucy.  She  does  the  honours  naturally 

Selby.  As  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  house — 
(aside}. 

Mrs.  F.  I  love  to  be  at  home  with  loving  friends. 
To  stand  on  ceremony  with  obligations, 
Is  to  restrain  the  obliger.  That  old  coach,  though, 
Of  yours  jumbles  one  strangely. 

Selby.  I  shall  order 
An  equipage  soon,  more  easy  to  you,  madam 

Lucy.  To  drive  her  and  her  pride  to  Lucifer, 
I  hope  he  means  (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  I  must  go  trim  myself;  this  humbled  garb 
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Would  shame  a  wedding  feast.  I  have  your  leave 
For  a  short  absence? — and  your  Katherine 

Selby.  You  '11  find  her  in  her  closet 

Mrs.  F.  Fare  you  well,  then. 

Selby.  How  like  you  her  assurance  ? 

Lucy.  Even  so  well, 

That  if  this  Widow  were  my  guest,  not  yours, 
She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ride. 
My  merry  groom  should  in  a  trice  convey  her 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  set  her  down  at  Stonehenge, 
To  pick  her  path  through  those  antiques  at  leisure ; 
She  should  take  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flints. 
O,  be  not  lightly  jealous!  nor  surmise 
That  to  a  wanton  bold-faced  thing  like  this 
Your  modest  shrinking  Katherine  could  impart 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrets  that  touch'd  your  peace.  If  there  be  aught, 
My  life  upon 't,  't  is  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  a  first  love ;  which  even  the  boldest  wife 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a  husband's  ear, 
Much  more  your  timid  and  too  sensitive  Katherine. 

Selby.  I  think  it  is  no  more ;  and  will  dismiss 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I  have  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk  ?  I  'd  see  your  gardens, 

brother ; 

And  how  the  new  trees  thrive,  I  recommended. 
Your  Katherine  is  engaged  now 

Selby.  I  '11  attend  you.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE. — Servants'  Hall 

Housekeeper,  PHILIP,  and  others.,  laughing 

Housek.  Our  lady's  guest,  since  her  short  ride, 

seems  ruffled, 

And  somewhat  in  disorder.  Philip,  Philip, 
I  do  suspect  some  roguery.  Your  mad  tricks 
Will  some  day  cost  you  a  good  place,  I  warrant. 

Phil.  Good  Mistress  Jane,  our  serious  housekeeper, 
And  sage  duenna  to  the  maids  and  scullions, 
We   must  have   leave   to   laugh;  our  brains   are 

younger, 

And  undisturb'd  with  care  of  keys  and  pantries. 
We  are  wild  things. 

Hutler.  Good  Philip,  tell  us  all. 

All.  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell,  tell 

Phil.  Mad  fellows,  you  shall  have  it. 

The  Widow's  bell  rang  lustily  and  loud 

Butl.  I  think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her  ring- 
ing. 
Waiting-maid.    Our    lady's    ring   is    soft    sweet 

music  to  it, 
More  of  entreaty  hath  it  than  command. 

Phil.  I  lose  my  story,  if  you  interrupt  thus. 
The  bell,  I  say,  rang  fiercely ;  and  a  voice 
More  shrill  than  bell,  call'd  out  for  "Coachman 

Philip." 

I  straight  obey'd,  as  't  is  my  name  and  office. 
"Drive  me,"  quoth  she,  "to  the  next  market  town, 
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Where  I  have  hope  of  letters."  I  made  haste, 
Put  to  the  horses,  saw  her  fairly  coach 'd, 

And  drove  her 

Waiting-maid. By  the  straight  high  road  to 

Andover, 

I  guess 

Phil.  Pray,  warrant  things  within  your  knowledge, 
Good  Mistress  Abigail ;  look  to  your  dressings, 
And  leave  the  skill  in  horses  to  the  coachman. 
Butl.  He  '11  have  his  humour ;  best  not  interrupt 

him. 
Phil.  Tis  market-day,  thought  I;  and  the  poor 

beasts, 

Meeting  such  droves  of  cattle  and  of  people, 
May  take  a  fright ;  so  down  the  lane  I  trundled, 
Where  Goodman  Dobson's  crazy  m  are  was  founder'd, 
And  where  the  flints  were  biggest,  and  ruts  widest, 
By  ups  and  downs,  and  such  bone-cracking  motions, 
We  flounder'd  on  a  furlong,  till  my  madam, 
In  policy  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her, 
Betook  her  to  her  feet,  and  there  we  parted. 
All.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Butl.  Hang  her!  'tis   pity  such  as  she  should 

ride. 
Waiting-maid.  I  think  she  is  a  witch ;  I  have  tired 

myself  out 
With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow;  still  she  'scapes 

them. 

Butl.  And  I  with  helping  her  to  mum  for  claret, 
But  never  yet  could  cheat  her  dainty  palate. 
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Housek.  Well,  well,  she  is  the  guest  of  our  good 

Mistress, 

And  so  should  be  respected.  Though,  I  think, 
Our  Master  cares  not  for  her  company, 
He  would  ill  brook  we  should  express  so  much 
By  rude  discourtesies  and  short  attendance, 
Being  but  servants.  (A  bell  rings  furiously.}  'Tis 

her  bell  speaks  now; 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves :  who  knows  who 's 

wanted  ? 

Butl.  But  't  was  a  merry  trick  of  Philip  Coach- 
man. [Exeunt. 

SCENE. — Mrs.  Selby's  Chamber 

MRS.  FRAMPTON,  KATHERINE,  working 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  thinking,  child,  how  contrary  our 

fates 

Have  traced  our  lots  through  life.  Another  needle, 
This  works  untowardly.  An  heiress  born 
To  splendid  prospects,  at  our  common  school 
I  was  as  one  above  you  all,  not  of  you ; 
Had  my  distinct  prerogatives,  my  freedoms, 

Denied  to  you.  Pray,  listen 

Kath.  I  must  hear 
What  you  are  pleased  to  speak! — How  my  heart 

sinks  here !  (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  My  chamber  to  myself,  my  separate  maid, 
My  coach,  and  so  forth. — Not  that  needle,  simple 
one, 
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With  the  great  staring  eye  fit  for  a  Cyclops ! 
Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  griefs, 
But  I  could  make  a  shift  to  thread  a  smaller. 
A  cable  or  a  camel  might  go  through  this, 
And  never  strain  for  the  passage. 

Kath.  I  will  fit  you.  — 
Intolerable  tyranny!  (aside}. 

Mrs.  F.  Quick !  quick ! 

You  were  not  once  so  slack. — As  I  was  saying, 
Not  a  young  thing  among  ye  but  observed  me 
Above  the  mistress.  Who  but  I  was  sought  to 
In  all  your  dangers,  all  your  little  difficulties, 
Your  girlish  scrapes  ?  I  was  the  scape-goat  still, 
To  fetch  you  off;  kept  all  your  secrets ;  some, 
Perhaps,  since  then 

Kath.  No  more  of  that,  for  mercy, 
If  you  'd  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feet, 
Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  comfort  (kneels}. 

Mrs.  F.  This  to  me? 

This  posture  to  your  friend  had  better  suited 
The  orphan  Katherine  in  her  humble  school-days, 
To  the  then  rich  heiress,  than  the  wife  of  Selby— 
Of  wealthy  Mr.  Selby— 
To  the  poor  Widow  Frampton,  sunk  as  she  is. 
Come,  come, 

'T  was  something,  or  't  was  nothing,  that  I  said ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bed-fellow! 
You  once  were  so,  but  Selby  now  engrosses  you. 
I  '11  make  him  give  you  up  a  night  or  so — 
In  faith  I  will — that  we  may  lie  and  talk 
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Old  tricks  of  school-days  over. 
Kath.  Hear  me,  madam 


Mrs.  F.  Not  by  that  name.  Your  friend 

Kath.  My  truest  friend, 
And  saviour  of  my  honour! 

Mrs.  F.  This  sounds  better; 
You  still  shall  find  me  such. 

Kath.  That  you  have  graced 
Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto, 
Has  been  my  greatest  comfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess 'd  estate. 
You  have  been  pleased 
To  accept  some  trivial  hospitalities, 
In  part  of  payment  of  a  long  arrear 
I  owe  to  you,  no  less  than  for  my  life. 

Mrs.  F.  You  speak  my  services  too  large. 

Kath.  Nay,  less; 

For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  me 
Without  your  silence  on  my  dreadful  secret! 
And  I  would  wish  the  league  we  have  renew'd 
Might  be  perpetual 

Mrs.  F.  Have  a  care,  fine  madam !  (aside). 

Kath.  That  one  house  still  might  hold  us.  But 

my  husband 
Has  shown  himself  of  late 

Mrs.  F.  How,  Mistress  Selby? 

Kath.  Not,  not  impatient.  You  misconstrue  him. 
He  honours,  and  he  loves — nay,  he  must  love — 
The  friend  of  his  wife's  youth.  But  there  are  moods 

In  which 
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Mrs.  F.  I  understand  you; — in  which  husbands, 
And  wives  that  love,  may  wish  to  be  alone, 
To  nurse  the  tender  fits  of  new-born  dalliance, 
After  a  five  years'  wedlock. 

Kath.  Was  that  well 
Or  charitably  put?  do  these  pale  cheeks 
Proclaim  a  wanton  blood  ?  this  wasting  form 
Seem  a  fit  theatre  for  Levity 
To  play  his  love-tricks  on;  and  act  such  follies, 
As  even  in  Affection's  first  bland  moon 
Have  less  of  grace  than  pardon  in  best  wedlocks  ? 
I  was  about  to  say  that  there  are  times, 
When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society, 
Preferring  loneliness  rather 

Mrs.  F.  To  my  company 

Kath.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.  Nay,  take 
Not  this  unto  yourself.  Even  in  the  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  't  was  sometimes  so. 
For  solitude,  I  have  heard  my  Selby  say, 
Is  to  the  mind  as  rest  to  the  corporal  functions ; 
And  he  would  call  it  oft,  the  days  soft  sleep. 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  your  drift?  and  whereto  tends 

this  speech, 
Rhetorically  labour'd? 

Kath.  That  you  would 

Abstain  but  from  our  house  a  month,  a  week : 
I  make  request  but  for  a  single  day. 

Mrs.  F.  A  month,  a  week,  a  day !  A  single  hour 
Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year, 
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And  all  the  years  to  come !  My  footing  here, 
Slipt  once,  recovers  never.  From  the  state 
Of  gilded  roofs,  attendance,  luxuries, 
Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome  rides, 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor, 
Where  I  myself  am  servant  to  myself, 
Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  thoughts, 
I  sink,  if  this  be  so.  No ;  here  I  sit. 
Kath.  Then  I  am  lost  for  ever ! 

[Sinks  at  her  feet — curtain  drops. 


SCENE. — An  Apartment,  contiguous  to  the  last 

SELBY,  as  if  listening 

Selby.  The  sounds  have  died  away.  What  am  I 

changed  to  ? 

What  do  I  here,  listening  like  to  an  abject 
Or  heartless  wittol,  that  must  hear  no  good, 
If  he  hear  aught?  "This  shall  to  the  ear  of  your 

husband." 

It  was  the  Widow's  word.  I  guess'd  some  mystery, 
And  the  solution  with  a  vengeance  comes. 
What  can  my  wife  have  left  untold  to  me, 
That  must  be  told  by  proxy  ?  I  begin 
To  call  in  doubt  the  course  of  her  life  past 
Under  my  very  eyes.  She  hath  not  been  good, 
Not  virtuous,  not  discreet;  she  hath  not  outrun 
My  wishes  still  with  prompt  and  meek  observance. 
Perhaps  she  is  not  fair,  sweet- voiced ;  her  eyes 
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Not  like  the  dove's;  all  this  as  well  may  be 
As  that  she  should  entreasure  up  a  secret 
In  the  peculiar  closet  of  her  breast, 
And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.  It  is  my  right 
To  claim  the  halves  in  any  truth  she  owns, 
As  much  as  in  the  babe  I  have  by  her: 
Upon  whose  face  henceforth  I  fear  to  look, 
Lest  I  should  fancy  in  its  innocent  brow 
Some  strange  shame  written. 

Enter  LUCY 

Sister,  an  anxious  word  with  you. 
From  out  that  chamber,  where  my  wife  but  now 
Held  talk  with  her  encroaching  friend,  I  heard 
(Not  of  set  purpose  hearkening,  but  by  chance) 
A  voice  of  chiding,  answer 'd  by  a  tone 
Of  replication  such  as  the  meek  dove 
Makes  when  the  kite  has  clutch'd  her.  The  high 

Widow 

Was  loud  and  stormy.  I  distinctly  heard 
One   threat   pronounced — "Your    husband    shall 

know  all." 

I  am  no  listener,  sister ;  and  I  hold 
A  secret  got  by  such  unmanly  shift, 
The  pitiful'st  of  thefts ;  but  what  mine  ear, 
I  not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 
I  count  my  lawful  prize.  Some  subtle  meaning 
Lurks  in  this  fiend's  behaviour ;  which,  by  force 
Or  fraud,  I  must  make  mine. 
Lucy.  The  gentlest  means 
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Are  still  the  wisest.  What  if  you  should  press 
Your  wife  to  a  disclosure? 

Selby.  I  have  tried 
All  gentler  means;  thrown  out  low  hints,  which, 

though 

Merely  suggestions  still,  have  never  fail'd 
To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.  Roughlier  to  insist 
Would  be  to  kill,  where  I  but  meant  to  heal. 

Lucy.  Your  own  description  gave  that  Widow  out 
As  one  not  much  precise,  nor  over  coy 
And  nice  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  love, 
What  if  you  feign'd  a  courtship,  putting  on 
(To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  faith), 
For  honest  ends,  a  most  dishonest  seeming? 

Selby.  I  see  your  drift,  and  partly  meet  your  counsel. 
But  must  it  not  in  me  appear  prodigious — 
To  say  the  least,  unnatural  and  suspicious — 
To  move  hot  love  where  I  have  shown  cool  scorn, 
And  undissembled  looks  of  blank  aversion  ? 

Lucy.  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of  her  own  charms, 
And  easily  credits  the  resistless  power 
That  in  besieging  beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
The  slight-built  fortress  of  a  casual  hate. 

Selby.  I  am  resolved 

Lucy.  Success  attend  your  wooing ! 

Selby.  And  1 11  about  it  roundly,  my  wise  sister. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE. —  The  Library 

MR.  SELBY.    MRS.  FRAMPTON. 

Selby.  A  fortunate  encounter,  Mistress  Frampton. 
My  purpose  was,  if  you  can  spare  so  much 
From  your  sweet  leisure,  a  few  words  in  private. 

Mrs.  F.  What  mean  his  alter'd  tones  ?  These  looks 

to  me, 

Whose  glances  yet  he  has  repell'd  with  coolness  ? 
Is  the  wind  changed  ?  I  '11  veer  about  with  it, 
And  meet  him  in  all  fashions  (aside}. 

All  my  leisure, 

Feebly  bestow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here, 
Would  not  express  a  tithe  of  the  obligements 
I  every  hour  incur. 

Selby.  No  more  of  that. — 
I  know  not  why  my  wife  hath  lost  of  late 
Much  of  her  cheerful  spirits. 

Mrs.  F.  It  was  my  topic 
To-day ;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
I  still  am  chiding  with  her.  "Child,"  I  said, 
And  said  it  pretty  roundly — it  may  be 
I  was  too  peremptory — we  elder  school-fellows, 
Presuming  on  the  advantage  of  a  year 
Or  two,  which,  in  that  tender  time,  seem'd  much, 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  elder  sisters, 
Are  prone  to  keep  the  authoritative  style, 
When  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridiculous. 

Selby.  The  observation 's  shrewd. 
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Mrs.  F.  "Child,"  I  was  saying, 
"If  some  wives  had  obtain'd  a  lot  like  yours," 
And  then  perhaps  I  sigh'd,  "they  would  not  sit 
In  corners  moping,  like  to  sullen  moppets, 
That  want  their  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerful  husbands  in  the  face," — perhaps 
I  said,  their  Selbys, — "with  proportion 'd  looks 
Of  honest  joy." 

Selby.  You  do  suspect  no  jealousy? 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  his  import?  Whereto  tends  his 

speech?  (aside). 
Of  whom,  or  what,  should  she  be  jealous,  sir? 

Selby.  I  do  not  know;  but  women  have  their 

fancies; 

And  underneath  a  cold  indifference, 
Or  show  of  some  distaste,  husbands  have  mask'd 
A  growing  fondness  for  a  female  friend, 
Which  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
Before  the  friend  had  wit  to  find  it  out. 
You  do  not  quit  us  soon? 

Mrs.F.  'Tisas  I  find 
Your  Katherine  profits  by  my  lesson,  sir. — 
Means  this  man  honest?  Is  there  no  deceit?  (aside). 

Selby.  She  cannot  choose. — Well,  well,  I  have 

been  thinking, 
And  if  the  matter  were  to  do  again 

Mrs.  F.  What  matter,  sir? 

Selby.  This  idle  bond  of  wedlock ; 
These  sour-sweet  briars,  fetters  of  harsh  silk ; 
I  might  have  made,  I  do  not  say  a  better, 
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But  a  more  fit  choice  in  a  wife. 

Mrs.  F.  The  parch'd  ground, 
In  hottest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showers 
More  greedily  than  I  his  words !  (aside}. 

Selby.  My  humour 

Is  to  be  frank  and  jovial;  and  that  man 
Affects  me  best,  who  most  reflects  me  hi 
My  most  free  temper. 

Mrs.  F.  Were  you  free  to  choose, 
As  jestingly  I  '11  put  the  supposition, 
Without  a  thought  reflecting  on  your  Katherine, 
What  sort  of  woman  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

Selby.  I  like  your  humour,  and  will  meet  your  jest. 
She  should  be  one  about  my  Katherine's  age; 
But  not  so  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity. 
One  that  would  meet  my  mirth,  sometimes  out- 
run it; 

No  puling,  pining  moppet,  as  you  said, 
Nor  moping  maid,  that  I  must  still  be  teaching 
The  freedoms  of  a  wife  all  her  life  after ; 
But  one  that,  having  worn  the  chain  before 
(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out), 
Enfranchised  from  it  by  her  poor  fool's  death, 
Took  it  not  so  to  heart  that  I  need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a  second  time 
To  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

Mrs.  F.  Some  widows,  sir, 
Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  be  apt 
To  put  strange  misconstruction  on  your  words, 
As  aiming  at  a  Turkish  liberty, 
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Where  the  free  husband  hath  his  several  mates; 
His  Penseroso,  his  Allegro  wife, 
To  suit  his  sober,  or  his  frolic  fit. 

Selby.  How  judge  you  of  that  latitude  ? 

Mrs.  F.  As  one, 

In  European  customs  bred,  must  judge.  Had  I 
Been  born  a  native  of  the  liberal  East, 
I  might  have  thought  as  they  do.  Yet  I  knew 
A  married  man  that  took  a  second  wife, 
And  (the  man's  circumstances  duly  weigh'd, 
With  all  their  bearings)  the  considerate  world 
Nor  much  approved,  nor  much  condemn'd  the  deed. 

Selby.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.  Pray, 
proceed. 

Mrs.  F.  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  placed 
Upon  a  widow,  who  liked  him  again, 
But  stood  on  terms  of  honourable  love, 
And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wife ; 
When  to  their  ears  a  lucky  rumour  ran, 
That  this  demure  and  saintly-seeming  wife 
Had  a  first  husband  living ;  with  the  which 
Being  question'd,  she  but  faintly  could  deny. 
"A  priest  indeed  there  was;  some  words  had  past, 
But  scarce  amounting  to  a  marriage  rite. 
Her  friend  was  absent ;  she  supposed  him  dead ; 
And,  seven  years  parted,  both  were  free  to  choose." 

Selby.  What  did  the  indignant  husband  ?  Did  he  not 
With  violent  handlings  stigmatise  the  cheek 
Of  the  deceiving  wife,  who  had  entail'd 
Shame  on  their  innocent  babe  ? 
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Mrs.  F.  He  neither  tore 

His  wife's  locks  nor  his  own ;  but  wisely  weighing 
His  own  offence  with  hers  in  equal  poise, 
And  woman's  weakness  'gainst  the  strength  of  man, 
Came  to  a  calm  and  witty  compromise. 
He  coolly  took  his  gay-faced  widow  home, 
Made  her  his  second  wife ;  and  still  the  first 
Lost  few  or  none  of  her  prerogatives. 
The  servants  call'd  her  mistress  still ;  she  kept 
The  keys,  and  had  the  total  ordering 
Of  the  house  affairs ;  and,  some  slight  toys  excepted, 
Was  all  a  moderate  wife  would  wish  to  be. 

Selby.  A  tale  full  of  dramatic  incident! — 
And,  if  a  man  should  put  it  in  a  play, 
How  should  he  name  the  parties  ? 

Mrs.  F.  The  man's  name 

Through  time  I  have  forgot — the  widow's  too; — 
But  his  first  wife's  first  name,  her  maiden  one, 
Was — not  unlike  to  that  your  Katherine  bore, 
Before  she  took  the  honour'd  style  of  Selby. 

Selby.  A  dangerous  meaning  in  your  riddle  lurks, 
One  knot  is  yet  unsolved ;  that  told,  this  strange 
And  most  mysterious  drama  ends.  The  name 
Of  that  first  husband 

Enter  LUCY 

Mrs.  F.  Sir,  your  pardon. 
The  allegory  fits  your  private  ear. 
Some  half-hour  hence,  in  the  garden's  secret  walk, 
We  shall  have  leisure.  [Exit. 
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Selby.  Sister,  whence  come  you  ? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor  Katherine's  chamber,  where 

she  droops 

In  sad  presageful  thoughts,  and  sighs,  and  weeps, 
And  seems  to  pray  by  turns.  At  times  she  looks 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  bosom — 
Then  starts,  as  I  have  seen  her,  at  the  mention 
Of  some  immodest  act.  At  her  request, 
I  left  her  on  her  knees. 

Selby.  The  fittest  posture ; 

For  great  has  been  her  fault  to  Heaven  and  me. 
She  married  me  with  a  first  husband  living, 
Or  not  known  not  to  be  so,  which,  in  the  judgment 
Of  any  but  indifferent  honesty, 
Must  be  esteem'd  the  same.  The  shallow  Widow, 
Caught  by  my  art,  under  a  riddling  veil 
Too  thin  to  hide  her  meaning,  hath  confess'd  all. 
Your  coming  in  broke  off  the  conference, 
When  she  was  ripe  to  tell  the  fatal  name 
That  seals  my  wedded  doom. 

Lucy.  Was  she  so  forward 
To  pour  her  hateful  meanings  in  your  ear 
At  the  first  hint? 

Selby.  Her  newly-flattered  hopes 
Array 'd  themselves  at  first  in  forms  of  doubt ; 
And  with  a  female  caution  she  stood  off 
Awhile,  to  read  the  meaning  of  my  suit, 
Which  with  such  honest  seeming  I  enforced, 
That  her  cold  scruples  soon  gave  way ;  and  now 
She  rests  prepared,  as  mistress,  or  as  wife, 
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To  seize  the  place  of  her  betrayed  friend— 

My  much  offending,  but  more  suffering,  Katherine. 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  you! 
Were  but  my  wit  as  skilful  to  invent 
A  clue  to  lead  you  forth! — I  call  to  mind 
A  letter,  which  your  wife  received  from  the  Cape, 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  with  some  circum- 
stances 
Of  mystery  too. 

Selby.  I  well  remember  it. 
That  letter  did  confirm  the  truth  (she  said) 
Of  a  friend's  death,  which  she  had  long  fear'd  true, 
But  knew  not  for  a  fact.  A  youth  of  promise 
She  gave  him  out — a  hot  adventurous  spirit — 
That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams, 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Central  Afric ; 
But  named  no  names,  nor  did  I  care  to  press 
My  question  further,  in  the  passionate  grief 
She  show'd  at  the  receipt.  Might  this  be  he  ? 

Lucy.  Tears  were  not  all.  When  that  first  shower 

was  past, 

With  clasped  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 
As  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape, 
Or  strange  deliverance,  in  the  news  implied, 
Which  sweeten'd  that  sad  news. 

Selby.  Something  of  that 
I  noted  also 

Lucy.  In  her  closet  once, 
Seeking  some  other  trifle,  I  espied 
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A  ring,  in  mournful  characters  deciphering 

The  death  of  "Robert  Halford,  aged  two 

And  twenty."  Brother,  I  am  not  given 

To  the  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I  hold 

Unseemly  in  a  woman's  argument; 

But  I  am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 

A  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  patrimony, 

(And  let  my  future  husband  look  to  it, 

If  it  be  lost),  that  this  immodest  Widow 

Shall  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Selby.  That  wager  lost,  I  should  be  rich  indeed — 
Rich  in  my  rescued  Kate — rich  in  my  honour, 
Which  now  was  bankrupt.  Sister,  I  accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.  'T  is  the  hour 
That  I  should  meet  my  Widow  in  the  walk, 
The  south  side  of  the  garden.  On  some  pretence 
Lure  forth  my  Wife  that  way,  that  she  may  witness 
Our  seeming  courtship.  Keep  us  still  in  sight, 
Yourselves  unseen ;  and  by  some  sign  1 11  give 
(A  finger  held  up,  or  a  kerchief  waved), 
You'll  know  your  wager  won — then  break  upon  us, 
As  if  by  chance. 

Lucy.  I  apprehend  your  meaning 

Selby.  And  may  you  prove  a  true  Cassandra  here, 
Though  my  poor  acres  smart  for 't,  wagering  sister. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE. — Mrs.  Selbys  Chamber 

MRS.  FRAMPTON.     KATHERINE. 

Mrs.  F.  Did  I  express  myself  in  terms  so  strong  ? 

Kath.  As  nothing  could  have  more  affrighted  me. 

Mrs.  F.  Think  it  a  hurt  friend's  jest,  in  retribu- 
tion 

Of  a  suspected  cooling  hospitality. 
And,  for  my  staying  here,  or  going  hence 
(Now  I  remember  something  of  our  argument), 
Selby  and  I  can  settle  that  between  us. 
You  look  amazed.  What  if  your  husband,  child, 
Himself  has  courted  me  to  stay? 

Kath.  You  move 
My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  courted  me  to  stay,  waived  all  ob- 
jections, 

Made  it  a  favour  to  yourselves ;  not  me, 
His  troublesome  guest,  as   you   surmised.  Child, 

child, 

When  I  recall  his  flattering  welcome,  I 
Begin  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 
Was 

Kath.  What,  for  Heaven 

Mrs.  F.  A  little,  little  spice 
Of  jealousy — that's  all — an  honest  pretext, 
No  wife  need  blush  for.  Say  that  you  should  see 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  such  freedoms, 
Yet  still  on  this  side  virtue),  in  a  jest 
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Your  husband  pat  me  on  the  cheek,  or  steal 
A  kiss,  while  you  were  by, — not  else,  for  virtue's 
sake. 

Kath.  I  could  endure  all  this,  thinking  my  hus- 
band 
Meant  it  in  sport 

Mrs.  F.  But  if  in  downright  earnest 
(Putting  myself  out  of  the  question  here) 
Your  Selby,  as  I  partly  do  suspect, 
Own'd  a  divided  heart 

Kath.  My  own  would  break 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  what  a  blind  and  witless  fool  it  is, 
That  will  not  see  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains 

Kath.  Gain  in  a  loss ! 
Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation ! 

Mrs.  F.  He  doting  on  a  face — suppose  it  mine, 
Or  any  other's  tolerably  fair — 
What  need  you  care  about  a  senseless  secret? 

Kath.  Perplex 'd  and  fearful  woman !  I  in  part 
Fathom  your  dangerous  meaning.  You  have  broke 
The  worse  than  iron  band,  fretting  the  soul, 
By  which  you  held  me  captive.  Whether  my  hus- 
band 

Is  what  you  give  him  out,  or  your  fool'd  fancy 
But  dreams  he  is  so,  either  way  I  am  free. 

Mrs.  F.  It  talks  it  bravely,  blazons  out  its  shame; 
A  very  heroine  while  on  its  knees ; 
Rowe's  Penitent,  an  absolute  Calista! 

Kath.  Not  to  thy  wretched  self  these  tears  are 
falling ; 
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But  to  my  husband,  and  offended  Heaven, 
Some  drops  are  due — and  then  I  sleep  in  peace, 
Relieved  from  frightful  dreams,  my  dreams  though 
sad.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  F.  I  have  gone  too  far.  Who  knows  but  in 

this  mood 

She  may  forestall  my  story,  win  on  Selby 
By  a  frank  confession? — and  the  time  draws  on 
For  our  appointed  meeting.  The  game 's  desperate 
For  which  I  play.  A  moment's  difference 
May  make  it  hers  or  mine.  I  fly  to  meet  him. 

[Exit. 

SCENE. — A  Garden 

MR.  SELBY.     MRS.  FRAMPTON. 

Selby.  I  am  not  so  ill  a  guesser,  Mistress  Frampton, 
Not  to  conjecture  that  some  passages 
In  your  unfinish'd  story,  rightly  interpreted, 
Glanced  at  my  bosom's  peace ; 

You  knew  my  wife  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Even  from  her  earliest  school-days.— 

What  of  that? 

Or  how  is  she  concern'd  in  my  fine  riddles, 
Framed  for  the  hour's  amusement? 

Selby.  By  my  hopes 
Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you, 
And  by  the  honest  passion  of  my  heart, 
Which  not  obliquely  I  to  you  did  hint ; 
Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  allegory, 
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And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  the  worst. 
Stand  I  disgraced,  or  no? 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  by  my  hopes 
Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you, 
And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  my  breast, 
Which  through  my  riddles  you  had  almost  read, 
Adjured  so  strongly,  I  will  tell  you  all. 
In  her  school  years,  then  bordering  on  fifteen, 
Or  haply  not  much  past,  she  loved  a  youth 

Selby.  My  most  ingenuous  Widow 

Mrs.  F.  Met  him  oft 
By  stealth,  where  I  still  of  the  party  was 

Selby.  Prime  confidant  to  all  the  school,  I  warrant, 
And  general  go-between (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  One  morn  he  came 
In  breathless  haste: — "The  ship  was  under  sail, 
Or  in  few  hours  would  be,  that  must  convey 
Him  and  his  destinies  to  barbarous  shores, 
Where,  should  he  perish  by  inglorious  hands, 
It  would  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  have  call'd  his  Katherine  his." 

Selby.  Thus  far  the  story 
Tallies  with  what  I  hoped  (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  Wavering  between 
The  doubt  of  doing  wrong,  and  losing  him ; 
And  my  dissuasions  not  o'er  hotly  urged, 
Whom  he  had  flatter'd  with  the  bridemaid's  part ; — 

Selby.  I  owe  my  subtle  widow,  then,  for  this  (aside). 

Mrs.  F.  Briefly,  we  went  to  church.  The  ceremony 
Scarcely  was  huddled  over,  and  the  ring 
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Yet  cold  upon  her  finger,  when  they  parted — 
He  to  his  ship ;  and  we  to  school  got  back, 
Scarce  miss'd,  before  the  dinner-bell  could  ring. 

Selby.  And  from  that  hour 

Mrs.  F.  Nor  sight,  nor  news  of  him, 
For  aught  that  I  could  hear,  she  e'er  obtain'd. 

Selby.  Like  to  a  man  that  hovers  in  suspense 
Over  a  letter  just  received,  on  which 
The  black  seal  hath  impress'd  its  ominous  token, 
Whether  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I 
Suspended  stand,  whether  to  press  my  fate 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity, 
That  tempts  me  to  more  loss.  — The  name,  the  name 
Of  this  fine  youth  ? 

Mrs.  F.  What  boots  it,  if  'twere  told? 

Selby.  Now,  by  our  loves, 

And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks,  some  day 
To  be  accomplish'd,  give  to  me  his  name  1 

Mrs.  F.  'Tis  no  such  serious  matter.  It  was — 
Huntingdon. 

Selby.  How  have  three  little  syllables   pluck 'd 

from  me 

A   world    of   countless    hopes! — (aside}.   Evasive 
Widow  1 

Mrs.  F.  How,  sir!  I  like  not  this  (aside}. 

Selby.  No,  no,  I  meant 

Nothing  but  good  to  thee.  That  other  woman, 
How  shall  I  call  her  but  evasive,  false, 
And  treacherous  ? — by  the  trust  I  place  in  thee, 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  was  the  name 
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As  you  pronounced  it? 

Mrs.  F.  Huntingdon — the  name 
Which  his  paternal  grandfather  assumed, 
Together  with  the  estates,  of  a  remote 
Kinsman;  but  our  high-spirited  youth 

Selby.  Yes 

Mrs.  F.  Disdaining 

For  sordid  pelf  to  truck  the  family  honours, 
At  risk  of  the  lost  estates,  resumed  the  old  style, 
And  answer 'd  only  to  the  name  of 

Selby.  What? 

Mrs.  F.  Of  Halford. 

Selby.  A  Huntingdon  to  Halford  changed  so  soon ! 
Why,  then,  I  see  a  witch  hath  her  good  spells 
As  well  as  bad,  and  can  by  a  backward  charm 
Unruffle  the  foul  storm  she  has  just  been  raising. 

[Aside.  He  makes  the  signal. 

My  frank,  fair-spoken  Widow !  let  this  kiss, 
Which  yet  aspires  no  higher,  speak  my  thanks, 
Till  I  can  think  on  greater. 

Enter  LUCY  and  KATHERINE 

Mrs.  F.  Interrupted ! 

Selby.  My  sister  here!  and  see,  where  with  her 

comes 

My  serpent  gliding  in  an  angel's  form, 
To  taint  the  new-born  Eden  of  our  joys. 
Why  should  we  fear  them?  We'll  not  stir  a  foot, 
Nor  coy  it  for  their  pleasures. 

[He  courts  the  Widow. 
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LUCY  (to  KATHERINE).  This,  your  free 
And  sweet  ingenuous  confession  binds  me 
For  ever  to  you ;  and  it  shall  go  hard 
But  it  shall  fetch  you  back  your  husband's  heart, 
That  now  seems  blindly  straying :  or,  at  worst, 
In  me  you  have  still  a  sister. — Some  wives,  brother, 
Would  think  it  strange  to  catch  their  husbands  thus 
Alone  with  a  trim  widow ;  but  your  Katherine 
Is  arm'd,  I  think,  with  patience. 

Kath.  I  am  fortified 
With   knowledge   of  self-faults   to   endure  worse 

wrongs, 

If  they  be  wrongs,  than  he  can  lay  upon  me ; 
Even  to  look  on,  and  see  him  sue  in  earnest, 
As  now  I  think  he  does  it  but  in  seeming, 
To  that  ill  woman. 

Selby.  Good  words,  gentle  Kate, 
And  not  a  thought  irreverent  of  our  Widow. 
Why,  't  were  unmannerly  at  any  time, 
But  most  uncourteous  on  our  wedding-day, 
When  we  should   show  most  hospitable. — Some 
wine.  [  Wine  is  brought. 

I  am  for  sports.  And  now  I  do  remember, 
The  old  Egyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
A  charnel  sight  of  dead  men's  skulls  before  them, 
With  images  of  cold  mortality, 
To  temper  their  fierce  joys  when  they  grew  rampant. 
I  like  the  custom  well :  and  ere  we  crown 
With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I  shall  propose, 
In  calmest  recollection  of  our  spirits, 
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We  drink  the  solemn  "Memory  of  the  Dead." 

Mrs.  F.  Or  the  supposed  dead  (aside  to  him). 

Selby.  Pledge  me,  good  wife — (she  fills}. 

Nay,  higher  yet,  till  the  brimm'd  cup  swell  o'er. 

Kath.  I  catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words ; 
And,  though  I  could  accuse  you  of  unkindness, 
Yet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  wife, 
While  that  name  lasts  (as  I  perceive  it  fading, 
Nor  I  much  longer  may  have  leave  to  use  it), 
I  calmly  take  the  office  you  impose ; 
And  on  my  knees,  imploring  their  forgiveness, 
Whom  I  in  heaven  or  earth  may  have  offended, 
Exempt  from  starting  tears,  and  woman's  weakness, 
I  pledge  you,  sir — The  Memory  of  the  Dead ! 

[She  drinks  kneeling. 

Selby.  'T  is  gently  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate. 

Mrs.  F.  Does  he  relent  ?  (aside). 

Selby.  That  ceremony  past,  we  give  the  day 
To  unabated  sport.  And,  in  requital 
Of  certain  stories,  and  quaint  allegories, 
Which  my  rare  Widow  hath  been  telling  to  me, 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
Her  patient  hearing,  I  will  here  recite 
A  Parable ;  and,  the  more  to  suit  her  taste, 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  F.  I  long  to  hear  it. — 
Some  tale,  to  fit  his  wife  (aside). 

Kath.  Now  comes  my  TRIAL. 

Lucy.  The  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand, 
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If  I  presage  right.  Bear  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Selby.  "The  Sultan  Haroun"— Stay— O  now  I 

have  it — 

"The  Caliph  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had 
A  fruit-tree,  bearing  such  delicious  fruits, 
That  he  reserved  them  for  his  proper  gust ; 
And  through  the  palace  it  was  death  proclaim'd 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same." 

Mrs.  F.  A  heavy  penance  for  so  light  a  fault 

Selby.  Pray  you,  be  silent,  else  you  put  me  out. 
"A  crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  watch 'd, 
Detected  in  the  act  a  brother  page, 
Of  his  own  years,  that  was  his  bosom-friend ; 
And  thenceforth  he  became  that  other's  lord, 
And  like  a  tyrant  he  demean'd  himself, — 
Laid  forced  exactions  on  his  fellow's  purse ; 
And  when  that  poor  means  fail'd,  held  o'er  his  head 
Threats  of  impending  death  in  hideous  forms ; 
Till  the  small  culprit  on  his  nightly  couch 
Dream'd  of  strange  pains,  and  felt  his  body  writhe 
In  tortuous  pangs  around  the  impaling  stake." 

Mrs.  F.  I  like  not  this  beginning 

Selby.  Pray  you  attend. 
"The  Secret,  like  a  night-hag,  rid  his  sleeps, 
And  took  the  youthful  pleasures  from  his  days, 
And  chased  the  youthful  smoothness  from  his  brow, 
That  from  a  rose-cheek'd  boy  he  waned  and  waned 
To  a  pale  skeleton  of  what  he  was ; 
And  would  have  died,  but  for  one  lucky  chance." 

Kath.  Oh! 
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Mrs.  F.  Your  wife — she  faints — some  cordial 
— smell  to  this. 

Selby.  Stand  off.  My  sister  best  will  do  that  office. 

Mrs.  F.  Are  all  his  tempting  speeches  come  to 
this?  (aside). 

Selby.  What  ail'd  my  wife? 

Kath.  A  warning  faintness,  sir, 
Seized  on  my  spirits  when  you  came  to  where 
You  said  "a  lucky  chance."  I  am  better  now. 
Please  you  go  on. 

Selby.  The  sequel  shall  be  brief. 

Kath.  But,  brief  or  long,  I  feel  my  fate  hangs  on 
it  (aside). 

Selby.  "One  morn  the  Caliph,  in  a  covert  hid, 
Close  by  an  arbour  where  the  two  boys  talk'd 
(As  oft  we  read  that  Eastern  sovereigns 
Would  play  the  eaves-dropper,  to  learn  the  truth 
Imperfectly  received  from  mouths  of  slaves), 
O'erheard  their  dialogue ;  and  heard  enough 
To  judge  aright  the  cause,  and  know  his  cue. 
The  following  day  a  Cadi  was  despatched 
To  summon  both  before  the  judgment-seat ; 
The  lickerish  culprit,  almost  dead  with  fear, 
And  the  informing  friend,  who  readily, 
Fired  with  fair  promises  of  large  reward, 
And  Caliph's  love,  the  hateful  truth  disclosed." 

Mrs.  F.  What  did  the  Caliph  to  the  offending 

boy, 
That  had  so  grossly  err'd  ? 

Selby.  His  sceptred  hand 
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He  forth  in  token  of  forgiveness  stretch'd 

And  clapp'd  his  cheeks,  and  courted  him  with  gifts, 

And  he  became  once  more  his  favourite  page. 

Mrs.  F.  But  for  that  other- — 

Selby.  He  dismissed  him  straight, 
From  dreams  of  grandeur  and  of  Caliph's  love, 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor, 
Where  friends,  turn'd  fiends,  and  hollow  confidants, 
And  widows,  hide,  who  in  a  husband's  ear 
Pour  baneful  truths,  but  tell  not  all  the  truth ; 
And  told  him  not  that  Robin  Halford  died 
Some  moons  before  his  marriage-bells  were  rung. 
Too  near  dishonour  hast  thou  trod,  dear  wife, 
And  on  a  dangerous  cast  our  fates  were  set; 
But  Heaven,  that  will'd  our  wedlock  to  be  blest, 
Hath  interposed  to  save  it  gracious  too. 
Your  penance  is — to  dress  your  cheek  in  smiles, 
And  to  be  once  again  my  merry  Kate. — 
Sister,  your  hand ; 

Your  wager  won,  makes  me  a  happy  man ; 
Though  poorer,  Heaven  knows,  by  a  thousand 

pounds. 

The  sky  clears  up  after  a  dubious  day.  — 
Widow,  your  hand.  I  read  a  penitence 
In  this  dejected  brow;  and  in  this  shame 
Your  fault  is  buried.  You  shall  in  with  us, 
And,  if  it  please  you,  taste  our  nuptial  fare; 
For,  till  this  moment,  I  can  joyful  say, 
Was  never  truly  Selby 's  Wedding  Day. 
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[In  a  leaf  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints,  written 
in  Spanish  by  the  learned  and  reverend  father  Alfonso  Villegas, 
Divine  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick,  set  forth  in  English  by 
John  Heigham,  Anno  1630,"  bought  at  a  Catholic  bookshop  in 
Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  found,  carefully  inserted,  a 
painted  flower,  seemingly  coeval  with  the  book  itself;  and  did 
not  for  some  time  discover  that  it  opened  in  the  middle,  and 
was  the  cover  to  a  very  humble  draught  of  a  Saint  Anne,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  doubtless  the  performance  of  some  poor 
but  pious  Catholic,  whose  meditations  it  assisted.] 

OLIFT  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnish'd  flower, 
That  shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 
Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety ; 
Dim  specks,  rude  shapes  of  Saints :  in  fervent  hour 
The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 
Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 
The  sanctities  she  worshipp'd  to  their  worth, 
In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 
Hints,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 
Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.  We  are  told 
Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 
That  in  their  way  approved  the  offerer's  zeal. 
True  love  shows  costliest,  where   the  means  are 

scant ; 
And,  in  her  reckoning,  they  abound,  who  want. 
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IN  THE  ALBUM   OF  ROTHA 
QUILLINAN 

A  PASSING  glance  was  all  I  caught  of  thee, 
In  my  own  Enfield  haunts  at  random  roving. 
Old  friends  of  ours  were  with  thee,  faces  loving ; 
Time  short :  and  salutations  cursory, 
Though  deep  and  hearty.  The  familiar  name 
Of  you,  yet  unfamiliar,  raised  in  me 
Thoughts — what  the  daughter  of  that  man  should  be 
Who  call'd  our  Wordsworth  friend.  My  thoughts 

did  frame 

A  growing  Maiden,  who,  from  day  to  day 
Advancing  still  in  stature,  and  in  grace, 
Would  all  her  lonely  father's  griefs  efface, 
And  his  paternal  cares  with  usury  pay. 
I  still  retain  the  phantom,  as  I  can ; 
And  call  the  gentle  image — Quillinan. 


TO  DORA  WORDSWORTH 

ON  BEING  ASKED  BY  HER  FATHER  TO  WRITE 
IN  HER  ALBUM 

AN  album  is  a  banquet :  from  the  store, 
In  his  inteUigential  orchard  growing, 
Your  sire  might  heap  your  board  to  overflowing; 
One  shaking  of  the  tree — 'twould  ask  no  more 
To  set  a  salad  forth,  more  rich  than  that 
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Which  Evelyn l  in  his  princely  cookery  fancied : 
Or  that  more  rare,  by  Eve's  neat  hands  enhanced, 
Where  a  pleased  guest,  the  angelic  virtue  sat. 
But  like  the  all-grasping  founder  of  the  feast, 
Whom  Nathan  to  the  sinning  king  did  tax, 
From  his  less  wealthy  neighbours  he  exacts ; 
Spares  his  own  flocks,  and  takes  the  poor  man's  beast. 
Obedient  to  his  bidding,  lo,  I  am, 
A  zealous,  meek,  contributory — Lamb. 

IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  EDITH  SOUTHEY 

IN  Christian  world  MARY  the  garland  wears ! 
REBECCA  sweetens  on  a  Hebrew's  ear; 
Quakers  for  pure  PRISCILLA  are  more  clear; 
And  the  light  Gaul  by  amorous  NINON  swears. 
Among  the  lesser  lights  how  LUCY  shines ! 
What  air  of  fragrance  ROSAMOND  throws  around ! 
How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  CECILIA  sound ! 
Of  MARTHAS,  and  of  ABIGAILS,  few  lines 
Have  bragg'd  in  verse.  Of  coarsest  household  stuff 
Should  homely  JOAN  be  fashioned.  But  can 
You  BARBARA  resist,  or  MARIAN  ? 
And  is  not  CLARE  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 
Yet,  by  my  faith  in  numbers,  I  profess, 
These  all,  than  Saxon  EDITH,  please  me  less. 

1833. 


1  Acetaria,  a  discourse  on  Sallets,  by  J.  E.,  1706. 
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THE   SELF-ENCHANTED 

I  HAD  sense  in  dreams  of  a  beauty  rare, 

Whom  Fate  had  spell-bound,  and  rooted  there, 

Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme, 

Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream, 

Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  Echo  blind, 

With  self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 

Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 

And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept  : 

For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away, 

Till  a  fairer  object  shall  pass  that  way — 

Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can  show, 

Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  mirror  below. 

Pore  on,  fair  creature !  for  ever  pore, 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more ; 
For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  is  vain, 
Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 

1832. 

TO  A  FRIEND,  ON   HIS   MARRIAGE 

WHAT  makes  a  happy  wedlock  ?  What  has  fate 
Not  given  to  thee  in  thy  well-chosen  mate  ? 
Good    sense — good    humour; — these    are    trivial 

things, 

Dear  M — ,  that  each  trite  encomiast  sings. 
But  she  hath  these,  and  more.  A  mind  exempt 
From  every  low-bred  passion,  where  contempt, 
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Nor  envy,  nor  detraction,  ever  found 
A  harbour  yet;  an  understanding  sound; 
Just  views  of  right  and  wrong ;  perception  full 
Of  the  deform 'd,  and  of  the  beautiful, 
In  life  and  manners;  wit  above  her  sex, 
Which,  as  a  gem,  her  sprightly  converse  decks ; 
Exuberant  fancies,  prodigal  of  mirth, 
To  gladden  woodland  walk,  or  winter  hearth; 
A  noble  nature,  conqueror  in  the  strife 
Of  conflict  with  a  hard  discouraging  life, 
Strengthening  the  veins  of  virtue,  past  the  power 
Of  those  whose  days  have  been  one  silken  hour, 
Spoil'd  fortune's  pamper 'd  offspring;  a  keen  sense 
Alike  of  benefit,  and  of  offence. 
With  reconcilement  quick,  that  instant  springs 
From  the  charged  heart  with  nimble  angel  wings; 
While  grateful  feelings,  like  a  signet  sign'd 
By  a  strong  hand,  seem  burnt  into  her  mind. 
If  these,  dear  friend,  a  dowry  can  confer 
Richer  than  land,  thou  hast  them  all  in  her; 
And  beauty,  which  some  hold  the  chiefest  boon, 
Is  in  thy  bargain  for  a  make-weight  thrown. 

1833. 

TO   LOUISA   M 


Whom  I  used  to  call  "Monkey" 

LOUISA,  serious  grown  and  mild, 
I  knew  you  once  a  romping  child, 
Obstreperous  much,  and  very  wild. 
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Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees, 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease, 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 

These  things  would  scarce  be  proper  now, 
But  they  are  gone,  I  know  not  how, 
And  woman 's  written  on  your  brow. 

Time  draws  his  finger  o'er  the  scene; 

But  I  cannot  forget  between 

The  Thing  to  me  you  once  have  been ; 

Each  sportive  sally,  wild  escape, — 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  the  jape, — 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  Ape. 


FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  SEVERAL 
EMINENT  COMPOSERS 

SOME  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. — 
Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy, 
Without  admiring  Pergolesi  ? 
Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go 
That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 
So  help  me  Heaven,  I  hardly  have ; 
And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave, 
Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it, 
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And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchet 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians; 

Or  those  old  ante-queer-diluvians 

That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with  Jubal, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal, 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summat, 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut. 

I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Being  no  painter;  and  bad  luck 

Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck! 

Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  modern  Herschel, 

Had  something  in  them;  but  who 's  Purcel? 

The  devil  with  his  foot  so  cloven, 

For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven; 

And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

I  '11  throw  him  Weber  in  to  boot! 

There 's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 

To  choose  'twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 

Of  Doctor  Pepusch  old  Queen  Dido 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I  do. 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

Sebastian  Bach  (or  Batch,  which  is  it?) 

No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em, 

Because  they  're  living ;  so  I  leave  'em. 
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TO  MARGARET  W 

MARGARET,  in  happy  hour 
Christen'd  from  that  humble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  call! 
May  thy  pretty  namesake  be 
In  all  things  a  type  of  thee, 

And  image  thee  in  all. 

Like  it  you  show  a  modest  face, 
An  unpretending  native  grace ; — 

The  tulip,  and  the  pink, 
The  china  and  the  damask  rose, 
And  every  flaunting  flower  that  blows, 

In  the  comparing  shrink. 

Of  lowly  fields  you  think  no  scorn ; 
Yet  gayest  gardens  would  adorn, 

And  grace,  wherever  set. 
Home-seated  in  your  lonely  bower, 
Or  wedded — a  transplanted  flower — 

I  bless  you,  Margaret! 

October  8,  1834. 
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ROSAMUND   GRAY 
CHAPTER  I 

IT  was  noontide.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  An  old 
gentlewoman  sat  spinning  in  a  little  arbour  at 
the  door  of  her  cottage.  She  was  blind;  and  her 
granddaughter  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her.  The 
old  lady  had  just  left  her  work,  to  attend  to  the 
story  of  Ruth. 

"Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law;  but  Ruth  clave 
unto  her."  It  was  a  passage  she  could  not  let  pass 
without  a  comment.  The  moral  she  drew  from  it  was 
not  very  new,  to  be  sure.  The  girl  had  heard  it  a 
hundred  times  before — and  a  hundred  times  more 
she  could  have  heard  it,  without  suspecting  it  to  be 
tedious.  Rosamund  loved  her  grandmother. 

The  old  lady  loved  Rosamund  too ;  and  she  had 
reason  for  so  doing.  Rosamund  was  to  her  at  once 
a  child  and  a  servant.  She  had  only  her  left  in  the 
world.  They  two  lived  together. 

They  had  once  known  better  days.  The  story  of 
Rosamund's  parents,  their  failure,  their  folly,  and 
distresses,  may  be  told  another  time.  Our  tale  hath 
grief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  old 
Margaret  Gray  had  sold  off  all  her  effects,  to  pay 
the  debts  of  Rosamund's  father — just  after  the 
mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart;  for  her  husband 
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had  fled  his  country  to  hide  his  shame  in  a  foreign 
land.  At  that  period  the  old  lady  retired  to  a  small 
cottage,  in  the  village  of  Widford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Rosamund,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  was  left  desti- 
tute, without  fortune  or  friends ;  she  went  with  her 
grandmother.  In  all  this  time  she  had  served  her 
faithfully  and  lovingly. 

Old  Margaret  Gray,  when  she  first  came  into 
these  parts,  had  eyes,  and  could  see.  The  neighbours 
said,  they  had  been  dimmed  by  weeping:  be  that 
as  it  may,  she  was  latterly  grown  quite  blind.  "  God 
is  very  good  to  us,  child;  I  can  feel  you  yet."  This 
she  would  sometimes  say ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
to  hear,  that  Rosamund  clave  unto  her  grandmother. 

Margaret  retained  a  spirit  unbroken  by  calamity. 
There  was  a  principle  within,  which  it  seemed  as  if 
no  outward  circumstances  could  reach.  It  was  a  re- 
ligious principle,  and  she  had  taught  it  to  Rosa- 
mund; for  the  girl  had  mostly  resided  with  her 
grandmother  from  her  earliest  years.  Indeed  she 
had  taught  her  all  that  she  knew  herself;  and  the 
old  lady's  knowledge  did  not  extend  a  vast  way. 

Margaret  had  drawn  her  maxims  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  a  pretty  long  experience  in  life  had  con- 
tributed to  make  her,  at  times,  a  little  positive;  but 
Rosamund  never  argued  with  her  grandmother. 

Their  library  consisted  chiefly  in  a  large  family 
Bible,  with  notes  and  expositions  by  various  learned 
expositors  from  Bishop  Jewell  downwards. 

This  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  about  like 


other  books — but  was  kept  constantly  wrapped  up 
in  a  handsome  case  of  green  velvet,  with  gold  tas- 
sels— the  only  relic  of  departed  grandeur  they  had 
brought  with  them  to  the  cottage — everything  else 
of  value  had  been  sold  off  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned. 

This  Bible  Rosamund,  when  a  child,  had  never 
dared  to  open  without  permission;  and  even  yet, 
from  habit,  continued  the  custom.  Margaret  had 
parted  with  none  of  her  authority;  indeed  it  was 
never  exerted  with  much  harshness ;  and  happy  was 
Rosamund,  though  a  girl  grown,  when  she  could 
obtain  leave  to  read  her  Bible.  It  was  a  treasure  too 
valuable  for  an  indiscriminate  use;  and  Margaret 
still  pointed  out  to  her  granddaughter  where  to  read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  "Complete  Angler, 
or  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  with  cuts — 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  first  part — a  "Cookery 
Book,"  with  a  few  dry  sprigs  of  rosemary  and  lav- 
ender stuck  here  and  there  between  the  leaves  (I 
suppose,  to  point  to  some  of  the  old  lady's  most 
favourite  receipts),  and  there  was  "Wither's  Em- 
blems," an  old  book,  and  quaint.  The  old-fashioned 
pictures  in  this  last  book  were  among  the  first  ex- 
citers of  the  infant  Rosamund's  curiosity.  Her  con- 
templation had  fed  upon  them  in  rather  older  years. 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  books  besides 
these ;  or  if  any,  they  had  been  only  occasional  com- 
panions: these  were  to  Rosamund  as  old  friends, 
that  she  had  long  known.  I  know  not,  whether  the 
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peculiar  cast  of  her  mind  might  not  be  traced,  in 
part,  to  a  tincture  she  had  received,  in  early  life, 
from  Walton,  and  Wither,  from  John  Bunyan,  and 
her  Bible. 

Rosamund's  mind  was  pensive  and  reflective, 
rather  than  what  passes  usually  for  clever  or  acute. 
From  a  child  she  was  remarkably  shy  and  thought- 
ful— this  was  taken  for  stupidity  and  want  of  feel- 
ing; and  the  child  has  been  sometimes  whipped  for 
being  a  stubborn  thing,  when  her  little  heart  was 
almost  bursting  with  affection. 

Even  now  her  grandmother  would  often  reprove 
her,  when  she  found  her  too  grave  or  melancholy; 
give  her  sprightly  lectures  about  good  humour  and 
rational  mirth;  and  not  unfrequently  fall  a  crying 
herself,  to  the  great  discredit  of  her  lecture.  Those 
tears  endeared  her  the  more  to  Rosamund. 

Margaret  would  say,  "Child,  I  love  you  to  cry, 
when  I  think  you  are  only  remembering  your  poor 
dear  father  and  mother — I  would  have  you  think 
about  them  sometimes — it  would  be  strange  if  you 
did  not — but  I  fear,  Rosamund,  I  fear,  girl,  you 
sometimes  think  too  deeply  about  your  own  situa- 
tion and  poor  prospects  in  life.  When  you  do  so, 
you  do  wrong — remember  the  naughty  rich  man 
in  the  parable.  He  never  had  any  good  thoughts 
about  God,  and  his  religion:  and  that  might  have 
been  your  case." 

Rosamund,  at  these  times,  could  not  reply  to  her : 
she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  arguing  with  her  grand- 
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mother;  so  she  was  quite  silent  on  these  occasions 
— or  else  the  girl  knew  well  enough  herself,  that 
she  had  only  been  sad  to  think  of  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  her  best  friend,  to  see  her,  in  her  old  age, 
so  infirm  and  blind.  But  she  had  never  been  used 
to  make  excuses,  when  the  old  lady  said  she  was 
doing  wrong. 

The  neighbours  were  all  very  kind  to  them.  The 
veriest  rustics  never  passed  them  without  a  bow,  or 
a  pulling  off  of  the  hat — some  show  of  courtesy, 
awkward  indeed,  but  affectionate — with  a  "good 
morrow,  madam,"  or  "young  madam,"  as  it  might 
happen. 

Rude  and  savage  natures,  who  seem  born  with  a 
propensity  to  express  contempt  for  anything  that 
looks  like  prosperity,  yet  felt  respect  for  its  declin- 
ing lustre. 

The  farmers,  and  better  sort  of  people  (as  they 
are  called)  all  promised  to  provide  for  Rosamund, 
when  her  grandmother  should  die.  Margaret  trusted 
in  God,  and  believed  them. 

She  used  to  say,  "  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the 
world,  and  have  never  known  people,  good  people, 
to  be  left  without  some  friend;  a  relation,  a  bene- 
factor, a  something.  God  knows  our  wants — that  it 
is  not  good  for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone;  and  he 
always  sends  us  an  helpmate,  a  leaning-place,  a  some- 
what." Upon  this  sure  ground  of  experience,  did 
Margaret  build  her  trust  in  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ROSAMUND  had  just  made  an  end  of  her  story 
(as  I  was  about  to  relate)  and  was  listening  to 
the  application  of  the  moral  (which  said  application 
she  was  old  enough  to  have  made  herself,  but  her 
grandmother  still  continued  to  treat  her  in  many 
respects  as  a  child,  and  Rosamund  was  in  no  haste 
to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  womanhood)  when  a 
young  gentleman  made  his  appearance,  and  inter- 
rupted them. 

It  was  young  Allan  Clare,  who  had  brought  a 
present  of  peaches,  and  some  roses,  for  Rosamund. 

He  laid  his  little  basket  down  on  a  seat  of  the 
arbour ;  and  in  a  respectful  tone  of  voice,  as  though 
he  were  addressing  a  parent,  inquired  of  Margaret, 
"how  she  did." 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  with  his  attentions 
— answered  his  inquiries  by  saying,  that  "her  cough 
was  less  troublesome  a  nights,  but  she  had  not  yet 
got  rid  of  it,  and  probably  she  never  might;  but  she 
did  not  like  to  tease  young  people  with  an  account 
of  her  infirmities." 

A  few  kind  words  passed  on  either  side,  when 
young  Clare,  glancing  a  tender  look  at  the  girl,  who 
had  all  this  time  been  silent,  took  leave  of  them 
with  saying,  "I  shall  bring  Elinor  to  see  you  in  the 
evening." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  old  lady  began  to  prattle. 
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"That  is  a  sweet  dispositioned  youth,  and  I  do 
love  him  dearly,  I  must  say  it — there  is  such  a 
modesty  in  all  he  says  or  does — he  should  not  come 
here  so  often,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
help  it;  there  is  so  much  goodness  in  him,  I  can't 
find  in  my  heart  to  forbid  him.  But,  Rosamund, 
girl,  I  must  tell  you  beforehand;  when  you  grow 
older  Mr.  Clare  must  be  no  companion  for  you — 
while  you  were  both  so  young,  it  was  all  very  well 
—but  the  time  is  coming,  when  folks  will  think 
harm  of  it,  if  a  rich  young  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Clare, 
comes  so  often  to  our  poor  cottage.  Dost  hear,  girl  ? 
why  don't  you  answer?  come,  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  to  hurt  you — speak  to  me,  Rosamund 
— nay,  I  must  not  have  you  be  sullen — I  don't  love 
people  that  are  sullen." 

And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  soul  running 
on,  unheard  and  unheeded,  when  it  occurred  to  her 
that  possibly  the  girl  might  not  be  within  hearing. 

And  true  it  was,  that  Rosamund  had  slunk  away 
at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Clare's  good  qualities : 
and  when  she  returned,  which  was  not  till  a  few 
minutes  after  Margaret  had  made  an  end  of  her 
fine  harangue,  it  is  certain  her  cheeks  did  look  very 
rosy.  That  might  have  been  from  the  heat  of  the 
day  or  from  exercise,  for  she  had  been  walking  in 
the  garden. 

Margaret,  we  know,  was  blind ;  and,  in  this  case, 
it  was  lucky  for  Rosamund  that  she  was  so,  or  she 
might  have  made  some  not  unlikely  surmises. 
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I  must  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  this,  that 
I  at  all  think  it  likely,  a  young  maid  of  fourteen 
would  fall  in  love  without  asking  her  grandmother's 
leave — the  thing  itself  is  not  to  be  conceived. 

To  obviate  all  suspicions,  I  am  disposed  to  com- 
municate a  little  anecdote  of  Rosamund. 

A  month  or  two  back  her  grandmother  had  been 
giving  her  the  strictest  prohibitions,  in  her  walks, 
not  to  go  near  a  certain  spot,  which  was  dangerous 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  huge  overgrown  oak- 
tree  spreading  its  prodigious  arms  across  a  deep 
chalk-pit,  which  they  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one  day — 
female  curiosity,  we  know,  is  older  than  the  flood 
— let  us  not  think  hardly  of  the  girl,  if  she  partook 
of  the  sexual  failing. 

Rosamund  ventured  farther  and  farther — climbed 
along  one  of  the  branches — approached  the  for- 
bidden chasm — her  foot  slipped — she  was  not  killed 
— but  it  was  bya  mercy  she  escaped — other  branches 
intercepted  her  fall — and  with  a  palpitating  heart 
she  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened  that  evening,  that  her  grandmother 
was  in  one  of  her  best  humours,  caressed  Rosamund, 
talked  of  old  times,  and  what  a  blessing  it  was  they 
two  found  a  shelter  in  their  little  cottage,  and  in 
conclusion  told  Rosamund  "she  was  a  good  girl, 
and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for  her  kind- 
ness to  her  old  blind  grandmother." 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  could  bear.  Her 
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morning's  disobedience  came  fresh  in  her  mind,  she 
felt  she  did  not  deserve  all  this  from  Margaret,  and 
at  last  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  made  confes- 
sion of  her  fault.  The  old  gentlewoman  kissed  and 
forgave  her. 

Rosamund  never  went  near  that  naughty  chasm 
again. 

Margaret  would  never  have  heard  of  this,  if  Rosa- 
mund had  not  told  of  it  herself.  But  this  young 
maid  had  a  delicate  moral  sense,  which  would  not 
suffer  her  to  take  advantage  of  her  grandmother,  to 
deceive  her,  or  conceal  anything  from  her,  though 
Margaret  was  old,  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Another  virtuous  trait  I  recollect  of  Rosamund, 
and,  now  I  am  in  the  vein,  I  will  tell  it. 

Some,  I  know,  will  think  these  things  trifles — 
and  they  are  so — but  if  these  minutiae  make  my 
reader  better  acquainted  with  Rosamund,  I  am  con- 
tent to  abide  the  imputation. 

These  promises  of  character,  hints,  and  early  in- 
dications of  a  sweet  nature,  are  to  me  more  dear, 
and  choice  in  the  selection,  than  any  of  those  pretty 
wild  flowers,  which  this  young  maid,  this  virtuous 
Rosamund,  has  ever  gathered  in  a  fine  May  morn- 
ing, to  make  a  posy  to  place  in  the  bosom  of  her 
old  blind  friend. 

Rosamund  had  a  very  just  notion  of  drawing,  and 
would  often  employ  her  talent  in  making  sketches 
of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
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On  a  landscape,  a  larger  piece  than  she  had  ever 
yet  attempted,  she  had  now  been  working  for  three 
or  four  months.  She  had  taken  great  pains  with  it, 
given  much  time  to  it,  and  it  was  nearly  finished. 
For  whose  particular  inspection  it  was  designed,  I 
will  not  venture  to  conjecture.  We  know  it  could 
not  have  been  for  her  grandmother's. 

One  day  she  went  out  on  a  short  errand,  and  left 
her  landscape  on  the  table.  When  she  returned,  she 
found  it  gone. 

Rosamund  from  the  first  suspected  some  mis- 
chief, but  held  her  tongue.  At  length  she  made  the 
fatal  discovery.  Margaret,  in  her  absence,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  it;  not  knowing  what  it  was,  but 
taking  it  for  some  waste  paper,  had  torn  it  in  half, 
and  with  one  half  of  this  elaborate  composition  had 
twisted  herself  up — a  thread-paper! 

Rosamund  spread  out  her  hands  at  sight  of  the 
disaster,  gave  her  grandmother  a  roguish  smile,  but 
said  not  a  word.  She  knew  the  poor  soul  would  only 
fret,  if  she  told  her  of  it, — and  when  once  Margaret 
was  set  a-f retting  for  other  people's  misfortunes,  the 
fit  held  her  pretty  long. 

So  Rosamund  that  very  afternoon  began  another 
piece  of  the  same  size  and  subject;  and  Margaret, 
to  her  dying  day,  never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  she 
had  unconsciously  done. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ROSAMUND  GRAY  was  the  most   beautiful 
young  creature  that  eyes  ever  beheld.   Her 
face  had  the  sweetest  expression  in  it — a  gentleness 
—a  modesty — a  timidity — a  certain  charm — a  grace 
without  a  name. 

There  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  mingled  in  her 
smile.  It  was  not  the  thoughtless  levity  of  a  girl- 
it  was  not  the  restrained  simper  of  premature  wo- 
manhood— it  was  something  which  the  poet  Young 
might  have  remembered,  when  he  composed  that 
perfect  line, 

Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair. 

She  was  a  mild-eyed  maid,  and  everybody  loved 
her.  Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  sighed 
for  her. 

Her  yellow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  curling  clusters, 
like 

those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Her  voice  was  trembling  and  musical.  A  graceful 
diffidence  pleaded  for  her  whenever  she  spake — 
and,  if  she  said  but  little,  that  little  found  its  way 
to  the  heart. 

Young,  and  artless,  and  innocent,  meaning  no 
harm,  and  thinking  none ;  affectionate,  as  a  smiling 
infant — playful,  yet  unobtrusive,  as  a  weaned  lamb 
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— everybody  loved  her.  Young  Allan  Clare,  when 
but  a  boy,  sighed  for  her. 

The  moon  is  shining  in  so  brightly  at  my  win- 
dow, where  I  write,  that  I  feel  it  is  a  crime  not  to 
suspend  my  employment  awhile  to  gaze  at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  maiden  honour,  through 
the  clouds,  who  divide  on  either  side  to  do  her 
homage. 

Beautiful  vision! — as  I  contemplate  thee,  an  in- 
ternal harmony  is  communicated  to  my  mind,  a 
moral  brightness,  a  tacit  analogy  of  mental  purity ; 
a  calm  like  that  we  ascribe  in  fancy  to  the  favoured 
inhabitants  of  thy  fairy  regions,  "argent  fields." 

I  marvel  not,  O  moon,  that  heathen  people,  in 
the  "olden  times,"  did  worship  thy  deity — Cynthia, 
Diana,  Hecate.  Christian  Europe  invokes  thee  not 
by  these  names  now — her  idolatry  is  of  a  blacker 
stain;  Belial  is  her  God — she  worships  Mammon. 

False  things  are  told  concerning  thee,  fair  Planet 
— For  I  will  ne'er  believe,  that  thou  canst  take  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  distorting  the  brains  of  us  poor 
mortals.  Lunatics !  moon-struck !  Calumny  invented, 
and  Folly  took  up,  these  names.  I  would  hope  better 
things  from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign  influences. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  thou  lendest  thy  pure  lamp  to 
light  the  way  to  the  Virgin  Mourner,  when  she  goes 
to  seek  the  tomb  where  her  Warrior  Lover  lies. 

Friend  of  the  distressed,  thou  speakest  only  peace 
to  the  lonely  sufferer,  who  walks  forth  in  the  placid 
evening,  beneath  thy  gentle  light,  to  chide  at  for- 
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tune,  or  to  complain  of  changed  friends,  or  unhappy 
loves. 

Do  I  dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a  heavenly 
calm  descend  from  thee  into  my  bosom,  as  I  medi- 
tate on  the  chaste  loves  of  Rosamund  and  her  Clare  ? 


CHAPTER  IV 

A^LAN  CLARE  was  just  two  years  older  than 
Rosamund.  He  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  her — it  was  soon 
after  she  had  come  to  reside  with  her  grandmother 
at  Widford. 

He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carrying  a  pitcher 
in  her  hand,  which  she  had  been  filling  from  a 
neighbouring  well — the  pitcher  was  heavy,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  bending  with  its  weight. 

Allan  insisted  on  carrying  it  for  her — for  he 
thought  it  a  sin,  that  a  delicate  young  maid,  like 
her,  should  be  so  employed,  and  he  stand  idle  by. 

Allan  had  a  propensity  to  do  little  kind  offices 
for  everybody — but  at  sight  of  Rosamund  Gray 
his  first  fire  was  kindled — his  young  mind  seemed 
to  have  found  an  object,  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
from  that  time  forth  awakened.  His  visits,  from 
that  day,  were  pretty  frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  get 
Rosamund  to  walk  out  with  him.  He  would  make 
her  admire  the  scenes  he  admired — fancy  the  wild 
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flowers  he  fancied — watch  the  clouds  he  was  watch- 
ing— and  not  unfrequently  repeat  to  her  poetry, 
which  he  loved,  and  make  her  love  it. 

On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  considered 
them  yet  as  but  children,  would  bid  Rosamund 
fetch  Mr.  Clare  a  glass  of  her  currant  wine,  a  bowl 
of  new  milk,  or  some  cheap  dainty,  which  was  more 
welcome  to  Allan  than  the  costliest  delicacies  of  a 
prince's  court. 

The  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  no  more  at  that 
age,  grew  fond  of  each  other — more  fond  than  either 
of  them  suspected. 

They  would  sit  and  sigh, 
And  look  upon  each  other,  and  conceive 
Not  what  they  ail'd;  yet  something  they  did  ail, 
And  yet  were  well — and  yet  they  were  not  well; 
And  what  was  their  disease,  they  could  not  tell. 

And  thus, 

In  this  first  garden  of  their  simpleness 
They  spent  their  childhood. 

A  circumstance  had  lately  happened,  which  in 
some  sort  altered  the  nature  of  their  attachment. 

Rosamund  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of  "Julia 
de  RoubigneY' — a  book  which  young  Clare  had 
lent  her — 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her,  with 
one  hand  thrown  round  her  neck,  and  a  finger  of 
the  other  pointing  to  a  passage  in  Julia's  third  letter. 

"Maria!  in  my  hours  of  visionary  indulgence,  I 
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have  sometimes  painted  to  myself  a  husband — no 
matter  whom — comforting  me  amidst  the  distresses, 
which  fortune  had  laid  upon  us.  I  have  smiled  upon 
him  through  my  tears ;  tears,  not  of  anguish,  but  of 
tenderness; — our  children  were  playing  around  us, 
unconscious  of  misfortune;  we  had  taught  them  to 
be  humble,  and  to  be  happy ;  our  little  shed  was  re- 
served to  us,  and  their  smiles  to  cheer  it.  I  have 
imagined  the  luxury  of  such  a  scene,  and  affliction 
became  a  part  of  my  dream  of  happiness." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  and  trembled — she 
had  a  sort  of  confused  sensation,  that  Allan  was 
noticing  her — yet  she  durst  not  lift  her  eyes  from 
the  book,  but  continued  reading,  scarce  knowing 
what  she  read. 

Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion.  Allan 
trembled  too — his  colour  came  and  went — his  feel- 
ings became  impetuous — and,  flinging  both  arms 
round  her  neck,  he  kissed  his  young  favourite. 

Rosamund  was  vexed,  and  pleased,  soothed  and 
frightened,  all  in  a  moment — a  fit  of  tears  came  to 
her  relief. 

Allan  had  indulged  before  in  these  little  free- 
doms, and  Rosamund  had  thought  no  harm  of  them 
— but  from  this  time  the  girl  grew  timid  and  re- 
served— distant  in  her  manner,  and  careful  of  her 
behaviour,  in  Allan's  presence — not  seeking  his  so- 
ciety, as  before,  but  rather  shunning  it — delighting 
more  to  feed  upon  his  idea  in  absence. 

Allan  too,  from  this  day,  seemed  changed:  his 
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manner  became,  though  not  less  tender,  yet  more  re- 
spectful and  diffident — his  bosom  felt  a  throb  it  had 
till  now  not  known,  in  the  society  of  Rosamund— 
and,  if  he  was  less  familiar  with  her  than  in  former 
times,  that  charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a 
grace  to  Rosamund,  which,  while  he  feared,  he  loved. 

There  is  a  mysterious  character,  heightened  in- 
deed by  fancy  and  passion,  but  not  without  founda- 
tion in  reality  and  observation,  which  true  lovers 
have  ever  imputed  to  the  object  of  their  affections. 
This  character  Rosamund  had  now  acquired  with 
Allan — something  angelic,  perfect,  exceeding  nature. 

Young  Clare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cottage.  He 
had  lost  his  parents,  who  were  rather  wealthy,  early 
in  life ;  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  some  ten 
years  older  than  himself. 

Elinor  Clare  was  an  excellent  young  lady — dis- 
creet, intelligent,  and  affectionate.  Allan  revered  her 
as  a  parent,  while  he  loved  her  as  his  own  familiar 
friend.  He  told  all  the  little  secrets  of  his  heart 
to  her — but  there  was  one,  which  he  had  hitherto 
unaccountably  concealed  from  her — namely,  the 
extent  of  his  regard  for  Rosamund. 

Elinor  knew  of  his  visits  to  the  cottage,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  the  persons  of  Margaret  and  her 
granddaughter.  She  had  several  times  met  them, 
when  she  has  been  walking  with  her  brother — a 
civility  usually  passed  on  either  side — but  Elinor 
avoided  troubling  her  brother  with  any  unseason- 
able questions. 
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Allan's  heart  often  beat,  and  he  had  been  going 
to  tell  his  sister  all — but  something  like  shame  (false 
or  true,  I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire)  had  hitherto 
kept  him  back — still  the  secret,  unrevealed,  hung 
upon  his  conscience  like  a  crime — for  his  temper 
had  a  sweet  and  noble  frankness  in  it,  which  bespake 
him  yet  a  virgin  from  the  world. 

There  was  a  fine  openness  in  his  countenance — 
the  character  of  it  somewhat  resembled  Rosamund's 
—except  that  more  fire  and  enthusiasm  were  dis- 
cernible in  Allan's — his  eyes  were  of  a  darker  blue 
than  Rosamund's — his  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  colour 
— his  cheeks  ruddy,  and  tinged  with  brown.  There 
was  a  cordial  sweetness  in  Allan's  smile,  the  like  to 
which  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face. 

Elinor  had  hitherto  connived  at  her  brother's 
attachment  to  Rosamund.  Elinor,  I  believe,  was 
something  of  a  physiognomist,  and  thought  she 
could  trace  in  the  countenance  and  manner  of  Rosa- 
mund qualities  which  no  brother  of  hers  need  be 
ashamed  to  love. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Elinor  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  her  brother's  favourite  more  in- 
timately— an  opportunity  offered  of  breaking  the 
matter  to  Allan. 

The  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  carried  his 
present  of  fruit  and  flowers  to  Rosamund,  his  sister 
had  observed  him  more  than  usually  busy  in  the 
garden,  culling  fruit  with  a  nicety  of  choice  not 
common  to  him. 
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She  came  up  to  him,  unobserved,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  inquired,  with  a  questioning  smile — 
"What  are  you  doing,  Allan?  and  who  are  those 
peaches  designed  for?" 

"For  Rosamund  Gray,"  he  replied ;  and  his  heart 
seemed  relieved  of  a  burthen,  which  had  long  op- 
pressed it. 

"I  have  a  mind  to  become  acquainted  with  your 
handsome  friend — will  you  introduce  me,  Allan  ?  I 
think  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  her  this  after- 
noon." 

"Do  go,  do  go,  Elinor — you  don't  know  what  a 
good  creature  she  is — and  old  blind  Margaret,  you 
will  like  her  very  much." 

His  sister  promised  to  accompany  him  after 
dinner;  and  they  parted.  Allan  gathered  no  more 
peaches,  but  hastily  cropping  a  few  roses  to  fling 
into  his  basket,  went  away  with  it  half  filled,  being 
impatient  to  announce  to  Rosamund  the  coming  of 
her  promised  visitor. 

CHAPTER  V 

WHEN  Allan  returned  home,  he  found  an  in- 
vitation had  been  left  for  him,  in  his  absence, 
to  spend  that  evening  with  a  young  friend,  who 
had  just  quitted  a  public  school  in  London,  and 
was  come  to  pass  one  night  in  his  father's  house  at 
Widford,  previous  to  his  departure  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Edinburgh  University. 
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It  was  Allan's  bosom  friend — they  had  not  met 
for  some  months — and  it  was  probable,  a  much 
longer  time  must  intervene,  before  they  should  meet 
again. 

Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a  little  blank, 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  invitation.  This  was  to 
have  been  an  important  evening.  But  Elinor  soon 
relieved  her  brother,  by  expressing  her  readiness  to 
go  alone  to  the  cottage. 

"I  will  not  lose  the  pleasure  I  promised  myself, 
whatever  you  may  determine  upon,  Allan — I  will 
go  by  myself,  rather  than  be  disappointed." 

"Will  you,  will  you,  Elinor?" 

Elinor  promised  to  go — and  I  believe,  Allan,  on 
a  second  thought,  was  not  very  sorry  to  be  spared 
the  awkwardness  of  introducing  two  persons  to  each 
other,  both  so  dear  to  him,  but  either  of  whom 
might  happen  not  much  to  fancy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  he  was  confident  that  Elinor 
must  love  Rosamund,  and  Rosamund  must  love 
Elinor — but  there  were  also  times  in  which  he  felt 
misgivings — it  was  an  event  he  could  scarce  hope 
for  very  joy  1 

Allan's  real  presence  that  evening  was  more  at 
the  cottage  than  at  the  house  where  his  bodily  sem- 
blance was  visiting — his  friend  could  not  help  com- 
plaining of  a  certain  absence  of  mind, — a  coldness 
he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the  course 
of  things  predicted,  that  Allan  would  have  asked 
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his  friend  some  questions,  of  what  had  happened 
since  their  last  meeting,  what  his  feelings  were  on 
leaving  school,  the  probable  time  when  they  should 
meet  again,  and  a  hundred  natural  questions,  which 
friendship  is  most  lavish  of  at  such  times ;  but  noth- 
ing of  all  this  ever  occurred  to  Allan — they  did 
not  even  settle  the  method  of  their  future  corre- 
spondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Allan's  friend  thought  him  much  altered, 
and,  after  his  departure,  sat  down  to  compose  a 
doleful  sonnet  about  a  "faithless  friend."  I  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  finished  it — indignation,  or  a  dearth 
of  rhymes,  causing  him  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IN  my  catalogue  of  the  little  library  at  the  cot- 
tage, I  forgot  to  mention  a  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  My  reader's  fancy  might  easily  have  sup- 
plied the  omission — old  ladies  of  Margaret's  stamp 
(God  bless  them)  may  as  well  be  without  their 
spectacles,  or  their  elbow  chair,  as  their  prayer-book 
—I  love  them  for  it. 

Margaret's  was  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  by 
Baskerville,  the  binding  red,  and  fortified  with  silver 
at  the  edges.  Out  of  this  book  it  was  their  custom 
every  afternoon  to  read  the  proper  psalms  appointed 
for  the  day. 
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The  way  they  managed  was  this :  they  took  verse 
by  verse — Rosamund  read  her  little  portion,  and 
Margaret  repeated  hers,  in  turn,  from  memory — 
for  Margaret  could  say  all  the  psalter  by  heart,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  Bible  besides.  She  would  not  un- 
frequently  put  the  girl  right,  when  she  stumbled  or 
skipped.  This  Margaret  imputed  to  giddiness — a 
quality,  which  Rosamund  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able for — but  old  ladies,  like  Margaret,  are  not,  in 
all  instances,  alike  discriminative. 

They  had  been  employed  in  this  manner  just  be- 
fore Miss  Clare  arrived  at  the  cottage.  The  psalm 
they  had  been  reading,  was  the  hundred  and  fourth 
— Margaret  was  naturally  led  by  it  into  a  discussion 
of  the  works  of  creation. 

There  had  been  thunder  in  the  course  of  the  day 
— an  occasion  of  instruction  which  the  old  lady 
never  let  pass — she  began — 

"Thunder  has  a  very  awful  sound — some  say, 
God  Almighty  is  angry  whenever  it  thunders — 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us — for  my 
part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it ." 

And  in  this  manner  the  old  lady  was  going  on  to 
particularise,  as  usual,  its  beneficial  effects,  in  clear- 
ing the  air,  destroying  of  vermin,  etc.,  when  the  en- 
trance of  Miss  Clare  put  an  end  to  her  discourse. 

Rosamund  received  her  with  respectful  tender- 
ness— and,  taking  her  grandmother  by  the  hand, 
said  with  great  sweetness,  "Miss  Clare  is  come  to 
see  you,  grandmother." 
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"I  beg  pardon,  lady — I  cannot  see  you — but  you 
are  heartily  welcome — is  your  brother  with  you, 
Miss  Clare?  I  don't  hear  him." 

"He  could  not  come,  madam,  but  he  sends  his 
love  by  me." 

"You  have  an  excellent  brother,  Miss  Clare— 
but  pray  do  us  the  honour  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment— Rosamund " 

And  the  old  lady  was  going  to  give  directions  for 
a  bottle  of  her  currant  wine — when  Elinor,  smiling, 
said  "she  was  come  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her, 
and  expected  to  find  no  ceremony." 

"After  tea  I  promise  myself  a  walk  with  you,  Rosa- 
mund, if  your  grandmother  can  spare  you " 

Rosamund  looked  at  her  grandmother. 

"O  for  that  matter,  I  should  be  sorry  to  debar 
the  girl  from  any  pleasure — I  am  sure  it's  lone- 
some enough  for  her  to  be  with  me  always — and, 
if  Miss  Clare  will  take  you  out,  child,  I  shall  do 
very  well  by  myself  till  you  return — it  will  not  be 
the  first  time,  you  know,  that  I  have  been  left  here 
alone — some  of  the  neighbours  will  be  dropping  in 
by-and-by — or  if  not,  I  shall  take  no  harm." 

Rosamund  had  all  the  simple  manners  of  a  child 
— she  kissed  her  grandmother,  and  looked  happy. 

All  tea-time  the  old  lady's  discourse  was  little 
more  than  a  panegyric  on  young  Clare's  good  quali- 
ties. Elinor  looked  at  her  young  friend,  and  smiled. 
Rosamund  was  beginning  to  look  grave — but  there 
was  a  cordial  sunshine  in  the  face  of  Elinor,  before 
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which  any  clouds  of  reserve  that  had  been  gathering 
on  Rosamund's,  soon  brake  away. 

"Does  your  grandmother  ever  go  out,  Rosa- 
mund?" 

Margaret  prevented  the  girl's  reply  by  saying,— 
"My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  very 
infirm — Rosamund  takes  me  a  few  paces  beyond 
the  door  sometimes — but  I  walk  very  badly — I  love 
best  to  sit  in  our  little  arbour,  when  the  sun  shines 
— I  yet  can  feel  it  warm  and  cheerful — and,  if  I 
lose  the  beauties  of  the  season,  I  can  still  remember 
them  with  pleasure,  and  rejoice  that  younger  eyes 
than  mine  can  see  and  enjoy  them — I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  you  and  Rosamund  can  take  delight  hi  this 
fine  summer  evening." 

"I  shall  want  to  rob  you  of  Rosamund's  company 
now  and  then,  if  we  like  one  another.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  seen  you,  madam,  at  our  house.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  could  not  make  room  for  you  to 
come  and  live  with  us — what  say  you  to  it? — Allan 
would  be  proud  to  tend  you,  I  am  sure ;  and  Rosa- 
mund and  I  should  be  nice  company." 

Margaret  was  all  unused  to  sucK  kindnesses,  and 
wept — Margaret  had  a  great  spirit — yet  she  was 
not  above  accepting  an  obligation  from  a  worthy 
person — there  was  a  delicacy  in  Miss  Clare's  man- 
ner— she  could  have  no  interest,  but  pure  goodness, 
to  induce  her  to  make  the  offer — at  length  the  old 
lady  spake  from  a  full  heart. 

"Miss  Clare,  this  little  cottage  received  us  in  our 
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distress — it  gave  us  shelter  when  we  had  no  home— 
we  have  praised  God  in  it — and,  while  life  remains, 
I  think  I  shall  never  part  from  it — Rosamund  does 
everything  for  me " 

"And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  long  as  I  live"- 
and  then  Rosamund  fell  a-crying. 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Rosamund,  and,  if  you  do 
but  find  friends  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  shall  want 
no  better  accommodation  while  I  live — but  God 
bless  you,  lady,  a  thousand  times  for  your  kind  offer." 

Elinor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  affecting  a  spright- 
liness,  bade  Rosamund  prepare  for  her  walk.  The 
girl  put  on  her  white  silk  bonnet ;  and  Elinor  thought 
she  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  creature. 

They  took  leave  of  Margaret,  and  walked  out  to- 
gether— they  rambled  over  all  Rosamund's  favourite 
haunts — through  many  a  sunny  field — by  secret 
glade  or  woodwalk,  where  the  girl  had  wandered  so 
often  with  her  beloved  Clare. 

Who  now  so  happy  as  Rosamund  ?  She  had  oft- 
times  heard  Allan  speak  with  great  tenderness  of 
his  sister — she  was  now  rambling,  arm  in  arm,  with 
that  very  sister,  the  "vaunted  sister"  of  her  friend, 
her  beloved  Clare. 

Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  scarce  a  wild  flower  in 
their  path,  but  revived  in  Rosamund  some  tender 
recollection,  a  conversation  perhaps,  or  some  chaste 
endearment.  Life,  and  a  new  scene  of  things,  were 
now  opening  before  her — she  was  got  into  a  fairy- 
land of  uncertain  existence. 
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Rosamund  was  too  happy  to  talk  much — but  Eli- 
nor was  delighted  with  her,  when  she  did  talk :  the 
girl's  remarks  were  suggested,  most  of  them,  by 
the  passing  scene — and  they  betrayed,  all  of  them, 
the  liveliness  of  present  impulse : — her  conversation 
did  not  consist  in  a  comparison  of  vapid  feeling,  and 
interchange  of  sentiment  lip-deep — it  had  all  the 
freshness  of  young  sensation  in  it. 

Sometimes  they  talked  of  Allan. 

"Allan  is  very  good,"  said  Rosamund,  "very  good 
indeed  to  my  grandmother — he  will  sit  with  her, 
and  hear  her  stories,  and  read  to  her,  and  try  to 
divert  her  a  hundred  ways.  I  wonder  sometimes  he 
is  not  tired.  She  talks  him  to  death!" 

"Then  you  confess,  Rosamund,  that  the  old  lady 
does  tire  you  sometimes." 

"O  no,  I  did  not  mean  that — it's  very  different 
— I  am  used  to  all  her  ways,  and  I  can  humour  her, 
and  please  her,  and  I  ought  to  do  it,  for  she  is  the 
only  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world." 

The  new  friends  did  not  conclude  their  walk  till 
it  was  late,  and  Rosamund  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive about  the  old  lady,  who  had  been  all  this  time 
alone. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  they  found  that 
Margaret  had  been  somewhat  impatient — old  ladies, 
good  old  ladies,  will  be  so  at  times — age  is  timorous, 
and  suspicious  of  danger,  where  no  danger  is. 

Besides,  it  was  Margaret's  bedtime,  for  she  kept 
very  good  hours — indeed,  in  the  distribution  of  her 
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meals,  and  sundry  other  particulars,  she  resembled 
the  livers  in  the  antique  world,  more  than  might 
well  beseem  a  creature  of  this. 

So  the  new  friends  parted  for  that  night,  Elinor 
having  made  Margaret  promise  to  give  Rosamund 
leave  to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MISS  CLARE,  we  may  be  sure,  made  her  bro- 
ther very  happy  when  she  told  him  of  the 
engagement  she  had  made  for  the  morrow,  and  how 
delighted  she  had  been  with  his  handsome  friend. 

Allan,  I  believe,  got  little  sleep  that  night.  I  know 
not,  whether  joy  be  not  a  more  troublesome  bed- 
fellow than  grief — hope  keeps  a  body  very  wakeful, 
I  know. 

Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature — the 
least  selfish  human  being  I  ever  knew — always  at 
work  for  other  people's  good,  planning  other  peo- 
ple's happiness — continually  forgetful  to  consult  for 
her  own  personal  gratifications,  except,  indirectly,  in 
the  welfare  of  another,  while  her  parents  lived,  the 
most  attentive  of  daughters — since  they  died,  the 
kindest  of  sisters — I  never  knew  but  one  like  her. 

It  happens  that  I  have  some  of  this  young  lady's 

letters  in  my  possession,  I  shall  present  my  reader 

with  one  of  them — it  was  written  a  short  time  after 

the  death  of  her  mother,  and  addressed  to  a  cousin, 
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a  dear  friend  of  Elinor's,  who  was  then  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Staffordshire, 
and  had  invited  Elinor  to  assist  at  her  nuptials.  I 
will  transcribe  it  with  minute  fidelity. 

Elinor  Clare  to  Maria  Leslie 

Widford,  July  the  — ,  17—. 

Health,  innocence,  and  beauty,  shall  be  thy  bride- 
maids,  my  sweet  cousin.  I  have  no  heart  to  under- 
take the  office.  Alas  1  what  have  I  to  do  in  the  house 
of  feasting? 

Maria!  I  fear,  lest  my  griefs  should  prove  obtru- 
sive. Yet  bear  with  me  a  little — I  have  recovered 
already  a  share  of  my  former  spirits. 

I  fear  more  for  Allan  than  myself.  The  loss  of 
two  such  parents,  with  so  short  an  interval,  bears 
very  heavy  on  him.  The  boy  hangs  about  me  from 
morning  till  night.  He  is  perpetually  forcing  a  smile 
into  his  poor  pale  cheeks — you  know  the  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  Maria. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  his  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  would 
not,  or  could  not  then,  tell  me  the  reason — after- 
wards he  told  me — "he  had  been  used  to  drink 
mamma's  health  after  dinner,  and  that  came  in  his 
head,  and  made  him  cry."  I  feel  the  claims  the  boy 
has  upon  me — I  perceive  that  I  am  living  to  some 
end — and  the  thought  supports  me. 

Already  I  have  attained  to  a  state  of  complacent 
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feelings — my  mother's   lessons   were   not  thrown 
away  upon  her  Elinor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit  seemed  to 
stand  at  my  bedside — a  light,  as  of  noonday,  shone 
upon  the  room — she  opened  my  curtains — she 
smiled  upon  me  with  the  same  placid  smile  as  in 
her  lifetime.  I  felt  no  fear.  "Elinor,"  she  said,  "for 
my  sake  take  care  of  young  Allan," — and  I  awoke 
with  calm  feelings. 

Maria!  shall  not  the  meeting  of  blessed  spirits, 
think  you,  be  something  like  this?  I  think,  I  could 
even  now  behold  my  mother  without  dread — I 
would  ask  pardon  of  her  for  all  my  past  omissions 
of  duty,  for  all  the  little  asperities  in  my  temper, 
which  have  so  often  grieved  her  gentle  spirit  when 
living.  Maria!  I  think  she  would  not  turn  away 
from  me. 

Oftentimes  a  feeling,  more  vivid  than  memory, 
brings  her  before  me — I  see  her  sit  in  her  old  elbow 
chair,  her  arms  folded  upon  her  lap,  a  tear  upon  her 
cheek,  that  seems  to  upbraid  her  unkind  daughter 
for  some  inattention — I  wipe  it  away — and  kiss  her 
honoured  lips. 

Maria !  when  I  have  been  fancying  all  this,  Allan 
will  come  in,  with  his  poor  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  destroy  the  vision  in  a 
moment. 

I  am  prating  to  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  but  it  is 
the  prattle  of  the  heart,  which  Maria  loves.  Besides, 
whom  have  I  to  talk  to  of  these  things,  but  you— 
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you  have  been  my  counsellor  in  times  past,  my 
companion,  and  sweet  familiar  friend.  Bear  with  me 
a  little — I  mourn  the  "cherishers  of  my  infancy." 

I  sometimes  count  it  a  blessing,  that  my  father 
did  not  prove  the  survivor.  You  know  something  of 
his  story.  You  know  there  was  a  foul  tale  current, 

it  was  the  busy  malice  of  that  bad  man,  S ,  which 

helped   to   spread   it   abroad — you   will   recollect 

the  active  good  nature  of  our  friends  W and 

T ;  what  pains  they  took  to  undeceive  people 

-with  the  better  sort  their  kind  labours  prevailed; 
but  there  was  still  a  party,  who  shut  their  ears.  You 
know  the  issue  of  it.  My  father's  great  spirit  bore 
up  against  it  for  some  time — my  father  never  was 
a  bad  man — but  that  spirit  was  broken  at  the  last, 
and  the  greatly-injured  man  was  forced  to  leave 
his  old  paternal  dwelling  in  Staffordshire — for  the 
neighbours  had  begun  to  point  at  him.  Maria!  I 
have  seen  them  point  at  him,  and  have  been  ready 
to  drop. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  slander 
had  not  reached,  he  sought  a  retreat — and  he  found 
a  still  more  grateful  asylum  in  the  daily  solicitudes 
of  the  best  of  wives. 

"An  enemy  hath  done  this,"  I  have  heard  him 
say — and  at  such  times  my  mother  would  speak  to 
him  so  soothingly  of  forgiveness,  and  long-suffering, 
and  the  bearing  of  injuries  with  patience;  would 
heal  all  his  wounds  with  so  gentle  a  touch ; — I  have 
seen  the  old  man  weep  like  a  child. 
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The  gloom  that  beset  his  mind,  at  times  betrayed 
him  into  scepticism — he  has  doubted  if  there  be  a 
Providence!  I  have  heard  him  say,  "Goo  has  built 
a  brave  world,  but  methinks  he  has  left  his  creatures 
to  bustle  in  it  how  they  may" 

At  such  times  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  my 
mother  talk  in  a  religious  strain.  He  would  say, 
"Woman,  have  done — you  confound,  you  perplex 
me,  when  you  talk  of  these  matters,  and  for  one 
day  at  least  unfit  me  for  the  business  of  life." 

I  have  seen  her  look  at  him — O  GOD,  Maria! 
such  a  look!  it  plainly  spake,  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  shared  her  precious  hope  with  the  partner 
of  her  earthly  cares — but  she  found  a  repulse. 

Deprived  of  such  a  wife,  think  you  the  old  man 
could  have  long  endured  his  existence  ?  or  what  con- 
solation would  his  wretched  daughter  have  had  to 
offer  him,  but  silent  and  imbecile  tears  ? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  think  me  tedious — 
and  I  am  so — but  it  does  me  good  to  talk  these 
matters  over.  And  do  not  you  be  alarmed  for  me — 
my  sorrows  are  subsiding  into  a  deep  and  sweet 
resignation.  I  shall  soon  be  sufficiently  composed, 
I  know  it,  to  participate  in  my  friend's  happiness. 

Let  me  call  her,  while  yet  I  may,  my  own  Maria 
Leslie !  Methinks,  I  shall  not  like  you  by  any  other 
name.  Beaumont !  Maria  Beaumont !  it  hath  a  strange 
sound  with  it,  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this 
name — but  do  not  you  fear — Maria  Leslie  shall 
plead  with  me  for  Maria  Beaumont. 
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And  now,  my  sweet  friend,  God  love  you,  and 
your  ELINOR  CLARE. 

I  find  in  my  collection,  several  letters,  written 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  preceding,  and  addressed 
all  of  them  to  Maria  Beaumont.  I  am  tempted  to 
make  some  short  extracts  from  these — my  tale  will 
suffer  interruption  by  them — but  I  was  willing  to 
preserve  whatever  memorials  I  could  of  Elinor 
Clare. 

From  Elinor  Clare  to  Maria  Beaumont 

(An  Extract) 

1  have  been  strolling  out  for  half  an  hour 

in  the  fields;  and  my  mind  has  been  occupied  by 
thoughts,  which  Maria  has  a  right  to  participate.  I 
have  been  bringing  my  mother  to  my  recollection. 
My  heart  ached  with  the  remembrance  of  infirmi- 
ties, that  made  her  closing  years  of  life  so  sore  a 
trial  to  her. 

I  was  concerned  to  think  that  our  family  differ- 
ences have  been  one  source  of  disquiet  to  her.  I  am 
sensible  that  this  last  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  after 
a  person's  death ;  and  surely,  in  the  main,  there  was 
considerable  harmony  among  the  members  of  our 
little  family,  still  I  was  concerned  to  think,  that  we 
ever  gave  her  gentle  spirit  disquiet. 

I  thought  on  years  back — on  all  my  parents' 

friends — the  H s,  the  F s,  on  D ,  S , 

and  on  many  a  merry  evening  in  the  fire-side  circle, 
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in  that  comfortable  back  parlour — it  is  never  used 
now. 

Oh,  ye  Matravises1  of  the  age,  ye  know  not  what 
ye  lose,  in  despising  these  petty  topics  of  endeared  re- 
membrance, associated  circumstances  of  past  times ; 
ye  know  not  the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  tender  yet 
affectionately  familiar,  which  accompany  the  dear 
and  honoured  names  of  father  or  of  mother. 

Maria!  I  thought  on  all  these  things;  my  heart 
ached  at  the  review  of  them — it  yet  aches,  while  I 
write  this — but  I  am  never  so  satisfied  with  my 
train  of  thoughts,  as  when  they  run  upon  these  sub- 
jects; the  tears  they  draw  from  us,  meliorate  and 
soften  the  heart,  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that  mem- 
ory of  dear  friends  dead,  which  alone  can  fit  us  for 
a  readmission  to  their  society  hereafter. 

From  another  Letter 

1  had  a  bad  dream  this  morning,  that  Allan 

was  dead ;  and  who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  do 
you  think,  put  on  mourning  for  him?  Why,  Ma- 
travis.  This  alone  might  cure  me  of  superstitious 
thoughts,  if  I  were  inclined  to  them;  for  why  should 
Matravis  mourn  for  us,  or  our  family?  Still  it  was 
pleasant  to  awake,  and  find  it  but  a  dream.  Me- 
thinks  something  like  an  awakening  from  an  ill 
dream  shall  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead  be. 
Materially  different  from  our  accustomed  scenes, 

1  This  name  will  be  explained  presently. 
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and  ways  of  life,  the  World  to  come  may  possibly 
not  be ;  still  it  is  represented  to  us  under  the  notion 
of  a  Rest,  a  Sabbath,  a  state  of  bliss. 

From  another  Letter 

Methinks,  you  and  I  should  have  been  born 

under  the  same  roof,  sucked  the  same  milk,  conned 
the  same  hornbook,  thumbed  the  same  Testament, 
together: — for  we  have  been  more  than  sisters,  Maria! 

Something  will  still  be  whispering  to  me,  that  I 
shall  one  day  be  inmate  of  the  same  dwelling  with 
my  cousin,  partaker  with  her  in  all  the  delights, 
which  spring  from  mutual  good  offices,  kind  words, 
attentions  in  sickness  and  in  health, — conversation, 
sometimes  innocently  trivial,  and  at  others  profit- 
ably serious; — books  read  and  commented  on,  to- 
gether; meals  eat,  and  walks  taken,  together, — and 
conferences,  how  we  may  best  do  good  to  this  poor 
person  or  that,  and  wean  our  spirits  from  the  world's 
cares,  without  divesting  ourselves  of  its  charities. 
What  a  picture  I  have  drawn,  Maria! — and  none 
of  all  these  things  may  ever  come  to  pass. 

From  another  Letter 

Continue  to  write  to  me,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Many  good  thoughts,  resolutions,  and  proper  views 
of  things,  pass  through  the  mind  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  but  are  lost  for  want  of  committing  them 
to  paper.  Seize  them,  Maria,  as  they  pass,  these  Birds 
of  Paradise,  that  show  themselves  and  are  gone,  and 
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make  a  grateful  present  of  the  precious  fugitives  to 
your  friend. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  just  rising  in  my 
fancy, — shall  the  good  housewife  take  such  pains 
in  pickling  and  preserving  her  worthless  fruits,  her 
walnuts,  her  apricots,  and  quinces — and  is  there 
not  much  spiritual  housewifery  in  treasuring  up  our 
mind's  best  fruits, — our  heart's  meditations  in  its 
most  favoured  moments  ? 

This  said  simile  is  much  in  the  fashion  of  the 
old  Moralisers,  such  as  I  conceive  honest  Baxter  to 
have  been,  such  as  Quarles  and  Wither  were,  with 
their  curious,  serio-comic,  quaint  emblems.  But  they 
sometimes  reach  the  heart,  when  a  more  elegant 
simile  rests  in  the  fancy. 

Not  low  and  mean,  like  these,  but  beautifully  fa- 
miliarised to  our  conceptions,  and  condescending  to 
human  thoughts  and  notions,  are  all  the  discourses 
of  our  LORD — conveyed  in  parable,  or  similitude, 
what  easy  access  do  they  win  to  the  heart,  through 
the  medium  of  the  delighted  imagination !  speaking 
of  heavenly  things  in  fable,  or  in  simile,  drawn  from 
earth,  from  objects  common,  accustomed. 

Life's  business,  with  such  delicious  little  interrup- 
tions as  our  correspondence  affords,  how  pleasant  it 
is! — why  can  we  not  paint  on  the  dull  paper  our 
whole  feelings,  exquisite  as  they  rise  up? 

From  another  Letter 

1  had  meant  to  have  left  off  at  this  place ; 
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but,  looking  back,  I  am  sorry  to  find  too  gloomy  a 
cast  tincturing  my  last  page — a  representation  of  life 
false  and  unthankful.  Life  is  not  all  vanity  and  dis- 
appointment— it  hath  much  of  evil  in  it,  no  doubt; 
but  to  those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  affords  com- 
fort, temporary  comfort,  much — much  that  endears 
us  to  it,  and  dignifies  it — many  true  and  good  feel- 
ings, I  trust,  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed — 
hours  of  tranquillity  and  hope.  But  the  morning 
was  dull  and  overcast,  and  my  spirits  were  under  a 
cloud.  I  feel  my  error. 

Is  it  no  blessing,  that  we  two  love  one  another  so 
dearly — that  Allan  is  left  me — that  you  are  settled 
in  life — that  worldly  affairs  go  smooth  with  us  both 
— above  all,  that  our  lot  hath  fallen  to  us  in  a  Chris- 
tian country?  Maria!  these  things  are  not  little.  I 
will  consider  life  as  a  long  feast,  and  not  forget  to 
say  grace. 

From  another  Letter 

Allan  has  written  to  me — you  know,  he  is 

on  a  visit  at  his  old  tutor's  in  Gloucestershire — he 
is  to  return  home  on  Thursday — Allan  is  a  dear  boy 
-he  concludes  his  letter,  which  is  very  affectionate 
throughout,  in  this  manner — 

"Elinor,  I  charge  you  to  learn  the  following  stanza 
by  heart — 

The  monarch  may  forget  his  crown, 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  hath  been; 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  his  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
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The  mother  may  forget  her  child, 
That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  her  knee: 

But  I  '11  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 
And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me. 

The  lines  are  in  Burns — you  know,  we  read  him 
for  the  first  time  together  at  Margate — and  I  have 
been  used  to  refer  them  to  you,  and  to  call  you,  in 
my  mind,  Glencairn — for  you  were  always  very, 
very  good  to  me.  I  had  a  thousand  failings,  but  you 
would  love  me  in  spite  of  them  all.  I  am  going  to 
drink  your  health." 

I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  the  nar- 
rative. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THEY  had  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage. 
Margaret  slept  in  the  biggest  room  upstairs, 
and  her  granddaughter  in  a  kind  of  closet  adjoin- 
ing, where  she  could  be  within  hearing,  if  her  grand- 
mother should  call  her  in  the  night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that  manner — 
two  or  three  times  in  a  night  she  has  been  forced 
to  leave  her  bed,  to  fetch  her  grandmother's  cordials, 
or  do  some  little  service  for  her — but  she  knew,  that 
Margaret's  ailings  were  real  and  pressing,  and  Rosa- 
mund never  complained — never  suspected,  that  her 
grandmother's  requisitions  had  anything  unreason- 
able in  them. 
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The  night  she  parted  with  Miss  Clare,  she  had 
helped  Margaret  to  bed,  as  usual — and,  after  say- 
ing her  prayers,  as  the  custom  was,  kneeling  by  the 
old  lady's  bedside,  kissed  her  grandmother,  and 
wished  her  a  good-night — Margaret  blessed  her, 
and  charged  her  to  go  to  bed  directly.  It  was  her 
customary  injunction,  and  Rosamund  had  never 
dreamed  of  disobeying. 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.  The  night  was 
warm  and  clear — the  moon  very  bright — her  win- 
dow commanded  a  view  of  scenes  she  had  been 
tracing  in  the  day-time  with  Miss  Clare. 

All  the  events  of  the  day  past,  the  occurrences 
of  their  walk  arose  in  her  mind.  She  fancied  she 
should  like  to  retrace  those  scenes — but  it  was  now 
nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  in  the  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming ;  and 
then  her  grandmother's  injunction  came  powerfully 
to  her  recollection — she  sighed  and  turned  from  the 
window — and  walked  up  and  down  her  little  room. 

Ever,  when  she  looked  at  the  window,  the  wish 
returned.  It  was  not  so  very  late.  The  neighbours 
were  yet  about,  passing  under  the  window  to  their 
homes;  she  thought,  and  thought  again,  till  her 
sensations  became  vivid,  even  to  painfulness — her 
bosom  was  aching  to  give  them  vent. 

The  village  clock  struck  ten!  the  neighbours 
ceased  to  pass  under  the  window !  Rosamund,  steal- 
ing downstairs,  fastened  the  latch  behind  her,  and 
left  the  cottage. 
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One,  that  knew  her,  met  her,  and  observed  her 
with  some  surprise.  Another  recollects  having  wished 
her  a  good-night.  Rosamund  never  returned  to  the 
cottage ! 

An  old  man,  that  lay  sick  in  a  small  house  ad- 
joining to  Margaret's,  testified  the  next  morning, 
that  he  had  plainly  heard  the  old  creature  calling 
for  her  granddaughter.  All  the  night  long  she  made 
her  moan,  and  ceased  not  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Rosamund.  But  no  Rosamund  was  there — the  voice 
died  away,  but  not  till  near  daybreak. 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in  the  morn- 
ing, Margaret  was  missing!  She  had  straggled  out 
of  bed,  and  made  her  way  into  Rosamund's  room 
— worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fright,  when  she  found 
the  girl  not  there,  she  had  laid  herself  down  to  die 
—and,  it  is  thought,  she  died  praying — for  she  was 
discovered  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  and  face 
extended  on  the  pillow,  where  Rosamund  had  slept 
the  night  before — a  smile  was  on  her  face  in  death. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FAIN  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  transactions 
of  that  night — but  I  cannot — grief,  and  burn- 
ing shame,  forbid  me  to  be  silent — black  deeds  are 
about  to  be  made  public,  which  reflect  a  stain  upon 
our  common  nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiastic,  and  improvident,  wan- 
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dered  unprotected  to  a  distance  from  her  guardian 
doors ;  through  lonely  glens,  and  wood-walks,  where 
she  had  rambled  many  a  day  in  safety ;  till  she  ar- 
rived at  a  shady  copse,  out  of  the  hearing  of  any 
human  habitation. 

Matravis  met  her. "Flown  with  insolence 

and  wine,"  returning  home  late  at  night,  he  passed 
that  way! 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man.  Sallow-complex- 
ioned !  and,  if  hearts  can  wear  that  colour,  his  heart 
was  sallow-complexioned  also. 

A  young  man  with  gray  deliberation!  cold  and 
systematic  in  all  his  plans;  and  all  his  plans  were 
evil.  His  very  lust  was  systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes  for  such  a 
dreary  length  of  time,  that  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, some  solitary  check  of  conscience  must  have 
intervened  to  save  him  from  commission.  But  that 
light  from  heaven  was  extinct  in  his  dark  bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  is  amiable, 
existed  for  this  unhappy  man.  He  feared,  he  envied, 
he  suspected ;  but  he  never  loved.  The  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  the  excellent  and  becoming  in 
morals,  were  things  placed  beyond  the  capacity  of 
his  sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry — nor  ever  took 
a  lonely  walk  to  meditate — never  beheld  virtue, 
which  he  did  not  try  to  disbelieve,  or  female  beauty 
and  innocence,  which  he  did  not  lust  to  contaminate. 

A  sneer  was  perpetually  upon  his  face,  and  malice 
grinning  at  his  heart.  He  would  say  the  most  ill- 
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natured  things,  with  the  least  remorse  of  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  This  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a 
wit — other  traits  got  him  the  reputation  of  a  villain. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his  court  to  Elinor 
Clare !  with  what  success  I  leave  my  readers  to  de- 
termine. It  was  not  in  Elinor's  nature  to  despise  any 
living  thing — but  in  the  estimation  of  this  man,  to 
be  rejected  was  to  be  despised;  and  Matravis  never 
forgave. 

He  had  long  turned  his  eyes  upon  Rosamund 
Gray.  To  steal  from  the  bosom  of  her  friends  the 
jewel  they  prized  so  much,  the  little  ewe  lamb  they 
held  so  dear,  it  was  a  scheme  of  delicate  revenge, 
and  Matravis  had  a  twofold  motive  for  accomplish- 
ing this  young  maid's  ruin. 

Often  had  he  met  her  in  her  favourite  solitudes, 
but  found  her  ever  cold  and  inaccessible.  Of  late 
the  girl  had  avoided  straying  far  from  her  own 
home,  in  the  fear  of  meeting  him — but  she  had 
never  told  her  fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be  a  Til- 
lain  within  the  limits  of  the  law — but,  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  hot  fumes  of  wine,  co-operating  with 
his  deep  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  insolence  of 
an  unhoped  meeting,  overcame  his  customary  pru- 
dence, and  Matravis  rose,  at  once,  to  an  audacity  of 
glorious  mischief. 

Late  at  night  he  met  her,  a  lonely,  unprotected 
virgin — no  friend  at  hand — no  place  near  of  refuge. 

Rosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
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for  thee — I  loathe  to  tell  the  hateful  circumstances 
of  thy  wrongs — Night  and  silence  were  the  only 
witnesses  of  this  young  maid's  disgrace — Matravis 
fled. 

Rosamund,  polluted  and  disgraced,  wandered,  an 
abandoned  thing,  about  the  fields  and  meadows  till 
daybreak.  Not  caring  to  return  to  the  cottage,  she 
sat  herself  down  before  the  gate  of  Miss  Clare's 
house — in  a  stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had  opened  the  win- 
dows of  her  chamber,  when  she  perceived  her  deso- 
late young  friend.  She  ran  to  embrace  her — she 
brought  her  into  the  house — she  took  her  to  her 
bosom  —  she  kissed  her  —  she  spake  to  her;  but 
Rosamund  could  not  speak. 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage.  Margaret's  death 
was  an  event  which  could  not  be  kept  concealed 
from  Rosamund.  When  the  sweet  maid  heard  of  it, 
she  languished,  and  fell  sick ;  she  never  held  up  her 
head  after  that  time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister,  she  could  not 
have  been  kindlier  treated,  than  by  her  two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life ;  might,  in  time,  have 
married  into  any  of  the  first  families  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  but  Rosamund  Gray,  humbled  though  she 
was,  and  put  to  shame,  had  yet  a  charm  for  him; 
and  he  would  have  been  content  to  share  his  for- 
tunes with  her  yet,  if  Rosamund  would  have  lived 
to  be  his  companion. 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  the  girl  soon  after 
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died.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  Elinor — quiet, 
gentle,  as  she  lived — thankful,  that  she  died  not 
among  strangers — and  expressing  by  signs,  rather 
than  words,  a  gratitude  for  the  most  trifling  ser- 
vices, the  common  offices  of  humanity.  She  died  un- 
complaining; and  this  young  maid,  this  untaught 
Rosamund,  might  have  given  a  lesson  to  the  grave 
philosopher  in  death. 


CHAPTER  X 

I  WAS  but  a  boy,  when  these  events  took  place. 
All  the  village  remember  the  story,  and  tell  of 
Rosamund  Gray  and  old  blind  Margaret. 

I  parted  from  Allan  Clare  on  that  disastrous  night, 
and  set  out  for  Edinburgh  the  next  morning,  before 
the  facts  were  commonly  known;  I  heard  not  of 
them — and  it  was  four  months  before  I  received  a 
letter  from  Allan. 

"His  heart,"  he  told  me,  "was  gone  from  him; 
for  his  sister  had  died,  of  a  phrenzy  fever!"  not  a 
word  of  Rosamund  in  the  letter — I  was  left  to  col- 
lect her  story  from  sources  which  may  one  day  be 
explained. 

I  soon  after  quitted  Scotland,  on  the  death  of 
my  father,  and  returned  to  my  native  village.  Allan 
had  left  the  place,  and  I  could  gain  no  information, 
whether  he  were  dead  or  living. 

I  passed  the  cottage.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  that 
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way,  or  to  inquire  who  lived  there.  A  little  dog, 
that  had  been  Rosamund's,  was  yelping  in  my  path. 
I  laughed  aloud  like  one  mad,  whose  mind  had  sud- 
denly gone  from  him ;  I  stared  vacantly  around  me, 
like  one  alienated  from  common  perceptions. 

But  I  was  young  at  that  time,  and  the  impres- 
sion became  gradually  weakened,  as  I  mingled  in 
the  business  of  life.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  these 
events  took  place,  and  I  sometimes  think  of  them 
as  unreal.  Allan  Clare  was  a  dear  friend  to  me ;  but 
there  are  times,  when  Allan  and  his  sister,  Margaret 
and  her  granddaughter,  appear  like  personages  of  a 
dream — an  idle  dream. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OTRANGE  things  have  happened  unto  me — I 
O  seem  scarce  awake — but  I  will  re-collect  my 
thoughts,  and  try  to  give  an  account  of  what  hath 
befallen  me  in  the  few  last  weeks. 

Since  my  father's  death  our  family  have  resided 
in  London.  I  am  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  there.  My 
mother  died  two  years  after  we  left  Widford. 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  had  been  busying  myself 
in  drawing  up  the  above  narrative,  intending  to 
make  it  public.  The  employment  had  forced  my 
mind  to  dwell  upon  facts,  which  had  begun  to  fade 
from  it;  the  memory  of  old  times  became  vivid,  and 
more  vivid — I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  the 
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scenes  of  my  native  village — of  the  young  loves  of 
Rosamund  and  her  Clare. 

A  kind  of  dread  had  hitherto  kept  me  back ;  but 
I  was  restless  now,  till  I  had  accomplished  my  wish. 
I  set  out  one  morning  to  walk — I  reached  Widford 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon — after  a  slight  break- 
fast at  my  Inn — where  I  was  mortified  to  perceive, 
the  old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again — (old 
Thomas  Billet — he  has  often  made  angle  rods  for 
me  when  a  child) — I  rambled  over  all  my  accus- 
tomed haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold.  I  en- 
tered, unmolested,  into  the  room  that  had  been  my 
bed-chamber.  I  kneeled  down  on  the  spot  where 
my  little  bed  had  stood — I  felt  like  a  child — I 
prayed  like  one — it  seemed  as  though  old  times 
were  to  return  again;  I  looked  round  involuntarily, 
expecting  to  see  some  face  I  knew — but  all  was 
naked  and  mute.  The  bed  was  gone.  My  little  pane 
of  painted  window,  through  which  I  loved  to  look 
at  the  sun,  when  I  awoke  in  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing, was  taken  out,  and  had  been  replaced  by  one 
of  common  glass. 

I  visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber — they  were  all 
desolate  and  unfurnished,  one  excepted,  in  which 
the  owner  had  left  a  harpsichord,  probably  to  be  sold 
— I  touched  the  keys — I  played  some  old  Scottish 
tunes,  which  had  delighted  me  when  a  child.  Past 
associations  revived  with  the  music — blended  with 
a  sense  of  unreality,  which  at  last  became  too  power- 
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ful — I  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  give  vent  to  my 
feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into  an  old 
wood,  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the  house — we 
called  it  the  wilderness.  A  well-known  form  was 
missing,  that  used  to  meet  me  in  this  place — it  was 
thine,  Ben  Moxam — the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest, 
of  human  beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a 
gardener  in  the  family.  Honest  creature,  thou  didst 
never  pass  me  in  my  childish  rambles,  without  a  soft 
speech,  and  a  smile.  I  remember  thy  good-natured 
face.  But  there  is  one  thing,  for  which  I  can  never 
forgive  thee,  Ben  Moxam ;  that  thou  didst  join  with 
an  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine  in  a  cruel  plot,  to  lop 
away  the  hanging  branches  of  the  old  fir-trees.  I 
remember  them  sweeping  to  the  ground. 

I  have  often  left  my  childish  sports  to  ramble  in 
this  place — its  glooms  and  its  solitude  had  a  mys- 
terious charm  for  my  young  mind,  nurturing  within 
me  that  love  of  quietness  and  lonely  thinking,  which 
have  accompanied  me  to  maturer  years. 

In  this  wilderness  I  found  myself  after  a  ten 
years'  absence.  Its  stately  fir-trees  were  yet  stand- 
ing, with  all  their  luxuriant  company  of  underwood 
— the  squirrel  was  there,  and  the  melancholy  coo- 
ings  of  the  wood-pigeon,  all  was  as  I  had  left  it — 
my  heart  softened  at  the  sight — it  seemed,  as  though 
my  character  had  been  suffering  a  change,  since  I 
forsook  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  both  dead ;  I  had  no  counsellor 
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left,  no  experience  of  age  to  direct  me,  no  sweet 
voice  of  reproof.  The  Lord  had  taken  away  my 
friends,  and  I  knew  not  where  he  had  laid  them.  I 
paced  round  the  wilderness,  seeking  a  comforter. 
I  prayed,  that  I  might  be  restored  to  that  state  of 
innocence,  in  which  I  had  wandered  in  those  shades. 

Methought,  my  request  was  heard ;  for  it  seemed, 
as  though  the  stains  of  manhood  were  passing  from 
me,  and  I  were  relapsing  into  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  childhood.  I  was  content  to  have  been 
moulded  into  a  perfect  child.  I  stood  still,  as  in  a 
trance.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  enjoying  a  personal 
intercourse  with  my  heavenly  Father;  and,  extrava- 
gantly, put  off  the  shoes  from  my  feet — for  the 
place  where  I  stood,  I  thought,  was  holy  ground. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last  long ;  and  I  re- 
turned, with  languid  feelings,  to  my  Inn.  I  ordered 
my  dinner — green  peas  and  a  sweet-bread — it  had 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  me  in  my  childhood — 
I  was  allowed  to  have  it  on  my  birthdays.  I  was 
impatient  to  see  it  come  upon  table — but,  when  it 
came,  I  could  scarce  eat  a  mouthful ;  my  tears  choked 
me.  I  called  for  wine — I  drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
red  wine — and  not  till  then  had  I  dared  to  visit  the 
churchyard,  where  my  parents  were  interred. 

The  cottage  lay  in  my  way — Margaret  had  chosen 
it  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  near  the  church — for 
the  old  lady  was  regular  in  her  attendance  on  public 
worship — I  passed  on — and  in  a  moment  found 
myself  among  the  tombs. 
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I  had  been  present  at  my  father's  burial,  and 
knew  the  spot  again — my  mother's  funeral  I  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending — a  plain  stone 
was  placed  over  the  grave,  with  their  initials  carved 
upon  it — for  they  both  occupied  one  grave. 

I  prostrated  myself  before  the  spot ;  I  kissed  the 
earth  that  covered  them — I  contemplated,  with 
gloomy  delight,  the  time  when  I  should  mingle  my 
dust  with  theirs — and  kneeled,  with  my  arms  in- 
cumbent on  the  gravestone,  in  a  kind  of  mental 
prayer — for  I  could  not  speak. 

Having  performed  these  duties,  I  arose  with  quieter 
feelings,  and  felt  leisure  to  attend  to  indifferent  ob- 
jects. Still  I  continued  in  the  churchyard,  reading 
the  various  inscriptions,  and  moralising  on  them 
with  that  kind  of  levity,  which  will  not  unfrequently 
spring  up  in  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  deep  melan- 
choly. 

I  read  of  nothing  but  careful  parents,  loving  hus- 
bands, and  dutiful  children.  I  said  jestingly,  where 
be  all  the  bad  people  buried  ?  Bad  parents,  bad  hus- 
bands, bad  children — what  cemeteries  are  appointed 
for  these  ?  do  they  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground  ? 
or  is  it  but  a  pious  fiction,  a  generous  oversight,  in 
the  survivors,  which  thus  tricks  out  men's  epitaphs 
when  dead,  who  in  their  lifetime  discharged  the 
offices  of  life,  perhaps,  but  lamely?  Their  failings, 
with  their  reproaches,  now  sleep  with  them  in  the 
grave.  Man  wars  not  with  the  dead.  It  is  a  trait  of 
human  nature,  for  which  I  love  it. 
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I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  group  as- 
sembled at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard ;  it  was 
a  company  of  children,  who  were  gathered  round  a 
young  man,  dressed  in  black,  sitting  on  a  gravestone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  questions — prob- 
ably, about  their  learning — and  one  little  dirty 
ragged-headed  fellow  was  clambering  up  his  knees 
to  kiss  him.  The  children  had  been  eating  black 
cherries — for  some  of  the  stones  were  scattered 
about,  and  their  mouths  were  smeared  with  them. 

As  I  drew  near  them,  I  thought  I  discerned  in 
the  stranger  a  mild  benignity  of  countenance,  which 
I  had  somewhere  seen  before — I  gazed  at  him  more 
attentively. 

It  was  Allan  Clare!  sitting  on  the  grave  of  his 
sister. 

I  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck.  I  exclaimed 
"Allan," — he  turned  his  eyes  upon  me — he  knew 
me — we  both  wept  aloud — it  seemed  as  though  the 
interval,  since  we  parted,  had  been  as  nothing — I 
cried  out,  "Come,  and  tell  me  about  these  things." 

I  drew  him  away  from  his  little  friends — he 
parted  with  a  show  of  reluctance  from  the  church- 
yard— Margaret  and  her  granddaughter  lay  buried 
there,  as  well  as  his  sister — I  took  him  to  my  Inn 
— secured  a  room,  where  we  might  be  private— 
ordered  fresh  wine — scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
danced  for  joy. 

Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand  he  said,  "This  repays  me  for  all." 
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It  was  a  proud  day  for  me — I  had  found  a  friend 
I  thought  dead — earth  seemed  to  me  no  longer 
valuable,  than  as  it  contained  him;  and  existence  a 
blessing  no  longer  than  while  I  should  live  to  be  his 
comforter. 

I  began  at  leisure,  to  survey  him  with  more  at- 
tention. Time,  and  grief,  had  left  few  traces  of  that 
fine  enthusiasm  which  once  burned  in  his  countenance 
—his  eyes  had  lost  their  original  fire,  but  they  re- 
tained an  uncommon  sweetness,  and,  whenever  they 
were  turned  upon  me,  their  smile  pierced  to  my  heart. 

"Allan,  I  fear  you  have  been  a  sufferer."  He  re- 
plied not,  and  I  could  not  press  him  further.  I  could 
not  call  the  dead  to  life  again. 

So  we  drank,  and  told  old  stories — and  repeated 
old  poetry — and  sung  old  songs — as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  We  sat  till  very  late — I  forgot  that  I 
had  purposed  returning  to  town  that  evening — to 
Allan  all  places  were  alike — I  grew  noisy,  he  grew 
cheerful — Allan's  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were 
returning  upon  him — we  laughed,  we  wept,  we 
mingled  our  tears,  and  talked  extravagantly. 

Allan  was  my  bedfellow  that  night — and  we  lay 
awake,  planning  schemes  of  living  together  under 
the  same  roof,  entering  upon  similar  pursuits; — and 
praising  GOD  that  we  had  met. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  Allan  proposed  to  accompany  me.  "  Since 
the  death  of  his  sister,"  he  told  me,  "he  had  been  a 
wanderer." 
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In  the  course  of  our  walk,  he  unbosomed  himself 
without  reserve — told  me  many  particulars  of  his 
way  of  life  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  which  I 
do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

Once,  on  my  attempting  to  cheer  him,  when  I 
perceived  him  over  thoughtful,  he  replied  to  me  in 
these  words : 

"Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy,  when  you  catch 
me  in  these  moods.  I  am  never  more  happy  than  at 
times,  when  by  the  cast  of  my  countenance  men 
judge  me  most  miserable. 

"My  friend,  the  events  which  have  left  this  sadness 
behind  them  are  of  no  recent  date.  The  melancholy, 
which  comes  over  me  with  the  recollection  of  them, 
is  not  hurtful,  but  only  tends  to  soften  and  tran- 
quillise  my  mind,  to  detach  me  from  the  restlessness 
of  human  pursuits. 

"The  stronger  I  feel  this  detachment,  the  more  I 
find  myself  drawn  heavenward  to  the  contemplation 
of  spiritual  objects. 

"I  love  to  keep  old  friendships  alive  and  warm 
within  me,  because  I  expect  a  renewal  of  them  in 
the  World  of  Spirits. 

"I  am  a  wandering  and  unconnected  thing  on  the 
earth.  I  have  made  no  new  friendships,  that  can 
compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  the  old — and  the 
more  I  know  mankind,  the  more  does  it  become 
necessary  for  me  to  supply  their  loss  by  little  images, 
recollections,  and  circumstances,  of  past  pleasures. 

"I  am  sensible  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
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tude  of  very  worthy  people,  plain-hearted  souls,  sin- 
cere, and  kind.  But  they  have  hitherto  eluded  my 
pursuit,  and  will  continue  to  bless  the  little  circle 
of  their  families  and  friends,  while  I  must  remain  a 
stranger  to  them. 

"Kept  at  a  distance  by  mankind,  I  have  not  ceased 
to  love  them — and  could  I  find  the  cruel  persecutor, 
the  malignant  instrument  of  GOD'S  judgments  on 
me  and  mine,  I  think  I  would  forgive,  and  try  to 
love  him  too. 

"I  have  been  a  quiet  sufferer.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  my  calamities  it  was  given  to  me,  not  to  see 
the  hand  of  man  in  them.  I  perceived  a  mighty  arm, 
which  none  but  myself  could  see,  extended  over  me. 
I  gave  my  heart  to  the  Purifier,  and  my  will  to  the 
Sovereign  Will  of  the  Universe.  The  irresistible 
wheels  of  destiny  passed  on  in  their  everlasting  ro- 
tation,— and  I  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  along 
with  them,  without  complaining." 


CHAPTER  XII 

A~;LAN  told  me,  that  for  some  years  past,  feel- 
ing himself  disengaged  from  every  personal 
tie,  but  not  alienated  from  human  sympathies,  it 
had  been  his  taste,  his  humour  he  called  it,  to  spend 
a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  hospitals  and  lazar- 
houses. 

He  had  found  a  wayward  pleasure,  he  refused  to 
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name  it  a  virtue,  in  tending  a  description  of  people, 
who  had  long  ceased  to  expect  kindness  or  friendli- 
ness from  mankind,  but  were  content  to  accept  the 
reluctant  services,  which  the  oftentimes  unfeeling 
instruments  and  servants  of  these  well-meant  insti- 
tutions deal  out  to  the  poor  sick  people  under  their 
care. 

It  is  not  medicine, — it  is  not  broths  and  coarse 
meats,  served  up  at  a  stated  hour  with  all  the  hard 
formalities  of  a  prison, — it  is  not  the  scanty  dole 
of  a  bed  to  die  on — which  dying  man  requires  from 
his  species. 

Looks,  attentions,  consolations, — in  a  word,  sym- 
pathies, are  what  a  man  most  needs  in  this  awful 
close  of  mortal  sufferings.  A  kind  look,  a  smile,  a 
drop  of  cold  water  to  the  parched  lip — for  these 
things  a  man  shall  bless  you  in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordials  did  Allan 
love  to  administer — to  stay  by  a  bedside  the  whole 
day,  when  something  disgusting  in  a  patient's  dis- 
temper has  kept  the  very  nurses  at  a  distance — to 
sit  by,  while  the  poor  wretch  got  a  little  sleep — 
and  be  there  to  smile  upon  him  when  he  awoke 
— to  slip  a  guinea,  now  and  then,  into  the  hands 
of  a  nurse  or  attendant — these  things  have  been 
to  Allan  as  privileges,  for  which  he  was  content  to 
live,  choice  marks,  and  circumstances,  of  his  Maker's 
goodness  to  him. 

And  I  do  not  know  whether  occupations  of  this 
kind  be  not  a  spring  of  purer  and  nobler  delight 
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(certainly  instances  of  a  more  disinterested  virtue) 
than  ariseth  from  what  are  called  Friendships  of 
Sentiment. 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education,  like 
opinions,  and  common  feelings,  oftentimes  subsists 
a  Vanity  of  Sentiment,  which  disposes  each  to  look 
upon  the  other  as  the  only  being  in  the  universe 
worthy  of  friendship,  or  capable  of  understanding 
it, — themselves  they  consider  as  the  solitary  re- 
ceptacles of  all  that  is  delicate  in  feeling,  or  stable 
in  attachment: — when  the  odds  are,  that  under 
every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded  street,  peo- 
ple of  equal  worth  are  to  be  found,  who  do  more 
good  in  their  generation,  and  make  less  noise  in  the 
doing  of  it. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent  pro- 
pensities I  have  been  describing,  that  Allan  often- 
times discovered  considerable  inclinations  in  favour 
of  my  way  of  life,  which  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  being  that  of  a  surgeon.  He  would  frequently 
attend  me  on  my  visits  to  patients;  and  I  began  to 
think,  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  making  my 
profession  his  study. 

He  was  present  with  me  at  a  scene — a  death-bed 
scene — I  shudder,  when  I  do  but  think  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

I  WAS  sent  for  the  other  morning  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
a  duel, — and  his  wounds  by  unskilful  treatment 
had  been  brought  to  a  dangerous  crisis. 

The  uncommonness  of  the  name,  which  was  Ma- 
travis,  suggested  to  me,  that  this  might  possibly  be 
no  other  than  Allan's  old  enemy.  Under  this  appre- 
hension, I  did  what  I  could  to  dissuade  AUan  from 
accompanying  me — but  he  seemed  bent  upon  going, 
and  even  pleased  himself  with  the  notion,  that  it 
might  lie  within  his  ability  to  do  the  unhappy  man 
some  service.  So  he  went  with  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  house,  which  was  in  Soho 
Square,  we  discovered  that  it  was  indeed  the  man 
— the  identical  Matravis,  who  had  done  all  that 
mischief  in  times  past — but  not  in  a  condition  to 
excite  any  other  sensation  than  pity  in  a  heart  more 
hard  than  Allan's. 

Intense  pain  had  brought  on  a  delirium — we 
perceived  this  on  first  entering  the  room — for  the 
wretched  man  was  raving  to  himself — talking  idly 
in  mad,  unconnected  sentences, — that  yet  seemed, 
at  times,  to  have  a  reference  to  past  facts. 

One  while  he  told  us  his  dream.  "He  had  lost  his 

way  on  a  great  heath,  to  which  there  seemed  no  end 

— it  was  cold,  cold,  cold — and  dark,  very  dark — an 

old  woman   in  leading-strings,  blind,  was  groping 
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about  for  a  guide" — and  then  he  frightened  me,— 
for  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  jocular ,  and  sung  a 
song  about  an  "old  woman  clothed  in  grey,"  and 
said  "he  did  not  believe  in  a  devil." 

Presently  he  bid  us  "not  tell  Allan  Clare"-— Allan 
was  hanging  over  him  at  that  very  moment,  sob- 
bing. I  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  but  cried  out, 
"  This  is  Allan  Clare — Allan  Clare  is  come  to  see 
you,  my  dear  sir."  The  wretched  man  did  not  hear 
me,  I  believe,  for  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
began  talking  of  charnel  houses,  and  dead  men,  and 
"whether  they  knew  anything  that  passed,  in  their 
coffins." 

Matravis  died  that  night. 
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SONNETS 

THESE  sonnets  are  the  earliest  of  Lamb's  experiments  in 
verse.  They  were  written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  tell 
of  his  attachment  to  Ann  Simmons — the  Anna  of  the  son- 
nets, the  Alice  Winterton  of  his  later  writings,  the  girl  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  during  his  visits  to  his  grandmother  at 
Blakesware  in  Hertfordshire.  See  Letter  to  Coleridge,  June 
1796: — "The  following  sonnet  was  composed  during  a  walk 
down  to  Hertfordshire  early  in  the  last  summer: — 

1  The  Lord  of  Light  shakes  off  his  drowsyhed/  etc. 

The  last  line  is  a  copy  of  Bowles1  'To  the  green  hamlet  in  the 
peaceful  plain.'  Your  ears  are  not  so  very  fastidious:  many 
people  would  not  like  words  so  prosaic  and  familiar  in  a  son- 
net as  Islington  and  Hertfordshire.  The  next  was  written 
within  a  day  or  two  of  the  last,  on  revisiting  a  spot  where  the 
scene  was  laid  of  my  first  sonnet,  'that  mock'd  my  steps  with 
many  a  lonely  glade': — 

'When  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  green,'  etc. 

The  next  retains  a  few  lines  from  a  sonnet  of  mine  which  you 
once  remarked  had  no  'body  of  thought'  in  it.  I  agree  with 
you,  but  have  preserved  a  part  of  it,  and  it  runs  thus.  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  like  it:  — 

( A  timid  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye,'  etc. 

The  next  and  last  I  value  most  of  all.  Twas  composed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  last,  in  that  very  wood  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  wrote  'Methinks  how  dainty  sweet': — 

'We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she,'  etc." 
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Of  these  early  sonnets  there  are  several  versions — as  first 
written  by  Lamb;  then  as  altered  by  Coleridge;  and  lastly  as 
revised  by  Lamb,  when  reissued  in  the  volumes  of  1818.  They 
are  given  here  according  to  this  latest  revision.  All  readers  of 
Lamb's  Letters  will  remember  his  soreness  about  Coleridge's 
alterations  of  his  sonnets,  and  his  pathetic  "Coleridge!  spare 
my  ewe-lambs." 

Sonnet  7. 

Written  by  Lamb  in  the  winter  of  1795-96,  when  in  tem- 
porary confinement  at  the  asylum  at  Hoxton.  See  letter  to 
Coleridge  of  1796.  The  sonnet  that  follows,  though  belonging 
to  a  later  date,  is  inserted  here  in  accordance  with  a  wish  of 
Lamb  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge: — "If  the  fraternal 
sentiment  conveyed  in  the  following  lines  will  atone  for  the 
total  want  of  anything  like  merit  or  genius  in  it,  I  desire  you 
will  print  it  next  after  my  other  sonnet  to  my  sister."  For 
whatever  reason,  these  lines  were  afterwards  withdrawn  from 
publication  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  but  were  printed  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  October  1797,  with  the  simple 
heading,  "To  a  Friend." 

Sonnet  9. 

A  voyage  to  Margate  with  his  sister  in  the  Old  Margate  Hoy, 
afterwards  celebrated  in  Elia,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  this  sonnet. 

Sonnet  10. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  sonnet.  It  is 
signed  C.  L.  in  the  first  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  (Bristol, 
1796),  and  is  included  among  Lamb's  contributions  to  the 
second  edition  of  these  poems  in  the  following  year.  But  it 
had  appeared  with  the  signature  S.  T.  C.  in  a  series  of  sonnets 
published  by  Coleridge  in  the  Morning-  Chronicle  in  1794; 
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and  is  once  again  claimed  for  Coleridge  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  poems  in  1803.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  it 
was  a  joint  composition  of  the  two  friends,  and  was  finally 
surrendered  by  Lamb  to  his  companion.  Lamb  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  1818. 


POEMS 

To  Sara  and  her  Samuel. 

WRITTEN  on  occasion  of  a  disappointment.  Lamb  had 
unsuccessfully  asked  leave  of  absence  from  his  office 
to  visit  Coleridge  and  his  wife  at  Bristol.  The  lines  were  sent 
in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  of  July  5,  1796,  and  were  printed  in 
the  January  following  in  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Talfourd 
points  out  how  strangely  Lamb  confounds  the  Avon  of  Bristol 
with  that  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

To  the  Poet  Cowper. 

Monthly  Magazine,  December  1796. — "I  fear  you  will  not 
accord  entirely  with  my  sentiments  of  Cowper  as  expressed 
above  (perhaps  scarcely  just);  but  the  poor  gentleman  has  just 
recovered  from  his  lunacies,  and  that  begets  pity;  and  pity, 
love;  and  love,  admiration;  and  then  it  goes  hard  with  people 
but  they  lie!11  (Letter  to  Coleridge,  July  1796.) 

Blank  Verse. 

The  seven  poems  that  follow  are  from  the  second  edition 
of  Coleridge's  Poems,  1797.  These,  and  the  sonnets  already 
given,  were  prefaced  by  the  following  dedication: — "The  few 
following  poems,  creatures  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Feeling,  in 
life's  more  vacant  hours,  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  Love 
in  Idleness,  are,  with  all  a  brother's  fondness,  inscribed  to 
Mary  Ann  Lamb,  the  author's  best  friend  and  sister.11 
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The  Grandame. 

First  printed  in  a  handsome  quarto  produced  by  Charles  Lloyd 
in  1796,  entitled  Poems  on  the  Death  qfPriscilla  Farmer,  etc. 
Priscilla  Farmer  was  Lloyd's  grandmother,  and  Lamb,  in  a 
letter  to  Coleridge  of  December  1796,  refers  to  the  volume, 
and  notices  "the  odd  coincidence  of  two  young  men,  in  one 
age,  carolling  their  grandmothers."  The  poem  appeared  next 
in  the  joint  volume  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Lloyd,  in  1797. 
The  "house  of  prayer"  is  the  little  village  church  of  Widford, 
in  Hertfordshire,  closely  adjoining  Blakesware,  where  Mrs. 
Field  was  housekeeper  (see  my  Memoir  of  Lamb).  The  church 
stands  upon  a  "green  hill-top,"  which  slopes  down  from  be- 
hind the  church  to  the  valley  below,  through  which  flows  the 
River  Ashe. 

To  Charles  Lloyd. 

See  letter  to  Coleridge  of  1797: — "You  have  learned  by  this 
time,  with  surprise  no  doubt,  that  Lloyd  is  with  me  in  town. 
The  emotions  I  felt  on  his  coming  so  unlocked  for  are  not  ill 
expressed  in  what  follows,  and  what,  if  you  do  not  object  to 
them  as  too  personal,  and  to  the  world  obscure  or  otherwise 
wanting  in  worth,  I  should  wish  to  make  part  of  our  little 
volume." 

A  Vision  of  Repentance. 

From  the  supplement  to  the  volume  of  1797,  not  dated,  but 

sent  by  Lamb  to  Coleridge  in  a  letter  of  April  15,  1797. 

To  Charles  Lloyd. 

The  blank  verse  that  follows  is  from  the  joint  volume  Blank 
Verse  by  Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  1798.  "The  fol- 
lowing I  wrote  when  I  had  returned  from  C.  Lloyd,  leaving 
him  behind  me  at  Burton  with  Southey.  To  understand  some 
of  it  you  must  remember  that  at  that  time  he  was  very  much 
perplexed  in  mind."  (Letter  to  Coleridge,  1797.) 
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Written  on  the  day  of  my  Aunt's  Funeral. 
See  letter  to  Coleridge,  January  5,  1797.  "My  poor  old  aunt 
whom  you  have  seen,  the  kindest,  goodest  creature  to  me 
when  I  was  at  school;  who  used  to  toddle  there  to  bring  me 
good  things,  when  I,  schoolboy  like,  only  despised  her  for  it, 
and  used  to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit  herself  down 
on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  as  you  went  into  the  old  Grammar 
School,  and  open  her  apron,  and  bring  out  her  bason,  with 
some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  saved  for  me;  the  good 
old  creature  is  now  lying  on  her  death-bed. . . .  She  says,  poor 
thing,  she  is  glad  she  is  come  home  to  die  with  me.11  The  miss- 
ing words  in  the  first  line  are  doubtless  "Aunt  Hetty." 

Written  a  year  after  the  Events. 

Sent  to  Coleridge  in  a  letter  of  September  1797,  with  the 
following  heading — ("Friday  next,  Coleridge,  is  the  day  on 
which  my  mother  died"). 

Written  soon  after  the  preceding  Poem. 
Sent  by  Lamb  to  Southey,  and  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  a 
note  to  his  friend  Wynn,  November  20, 1797 — "I  know  that 
our  tastes  differ  much  in  poetry,  and  yet  I  think  you  must 
like  these  lines  by  Charles  Lamb.  I  believe  you  know  his  his- 
tory, and  the  dreadful  death  of  his  mother."  This  and  the 
two  preceding  poems  were  first  printed  by  Lamb  in  Blank 
Verse  by  Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  1798. 

The  old  familiar  Faces. 

Dated  by  Lamb,  January  1798,  and  first  printed  in  Blank 
Verse  by  Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  1798.  The  first 
stanza  was  omitted  by  him  when  the  poem  was  reprinted  in 
1818,  in  common  with  other  passages  or  poems  that  bore 
reference  to  his  mother's  death.  The  allusion  in  the  fifth 
stanza — 

"I  had  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man"- 
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was  to  Charles  Lloyd,  between  whom  and  Lamb  the  relations 
had  been  for  some  time  the  reverse  of  cordial.  The  "friend  of 
my  bosom"  in  the  seventh  stanza,  was  Coleridge.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  three  friends  had  been  for  some  time  past 
strained,  chiefly  owing  to  little  jealousies  and  wounded  vani- 
ties in  connection  with  the  joint  volume  of  poems.  Charles 
Lloyd  had  a  dangerous  habit  of  repeating  criticism  and  show- 
ing letters  to  persons  for  whom  they  were  least  of  all  intended. 
As  a  poet  Coleridge  was  already  showing  himself  possessed  of 
powers  far  greater  than  LamVs,  and  moreover  he  had  been 
of  late  disposed  to  ridicule  that  affectation  of  simplicity  which 
had  marked  the  early  poems  of  himself  and  his  friend.  In 
November  1797  Coleridge  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
three  sonnets,  signed  Nehemiah  Higglnbottom.,  ostensibly  in- 
tended to  parody  certain  characteristics  of  his  own  earlier 
manner.  Unfortunately,  if  a  parody  on  himself,  it  was  doubly 
so  on  his  fellow-poet;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  second  of  these  effusions  was  somewhat  ungenerously  aimed 
at  Lamb,  and  intended  to  give  pain.  It  runs  thus — 

To  SIMPLICITY 

O !  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity ! 

For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simpleness 

Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  distress, 

Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me ! 

'T  is  true  on  Lady  Fortune's  gentlest  pad 

I  amble  on ;  yet,  though  I  know  not  why, 

So  sad  I  am — but  should  a  friend  and  I 

Grow  cool  and  miff,  O !  I  am  very  sad ! 

And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 

My  dreamy  bosom's  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 

Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively, 

Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 

But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  't  is  simple  all, 

All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity ! 
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I  have  preserved  in  the  last  stanza  the  italics  originally 
used  by  Lamb  in  alluding  to  the  lady  whose  doors  were  now 
closed  upon  him — "some  are  taken  from  me."" 

Living  without  God  in  the  World. 
Contributed  by  Lamb  to  the  first  volume  of  Southey's  An- 
nual Anthology.  See  Letter  of  Lamb  to  Southey  of  November 
28,  1798. 

JOHN  WOODVIL 

PUBLISHED  in  a  thin  duodecimo  volume  in  1802.  It  was 
written  three  years  earlier,  and  shown  to  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  who  strongly  dissuaded  Lamb  from  printing  it.  At 
Christmas  1799  Lamb  offered  it  to  John  Kemble,  then  mana- 
ger of  Drury  Lane,  but  it  was  not  unnaturally  declined.  The 
influences  under  which  the  play  was  written  are  pointed  out  in 
Lamb's  dedicatory  letter  to  Coleridge,  prefixed  to  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works  in  1818.  The  title  originally  chosen  for 
the  play  was  Pride's  Cure.  Lamb  defends  this  title  in  a  letter 
to  Manning  of  December  1799.  "I  meant  his  (i.e.  John  Wood- 
vil's)  punishment,  not  alone  to  be  a  cure  for  his  daily  and 
habitual  pride,  but  the  direct  consequence  and  appropriate 
punishment  of  a  particular  act  of  pride."  Southey  writes  to 
Charles  Danvers  in  December  1801: — "Lamb  and  his  sister 
see  us  often;  he  is  printing  his  play,  which  will  please  you  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  poetry,  and  provoke  you  by  the 
exquisite  silliness  of  its  story."  It  was  reviewed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh of  April  1803. 

THE  WITCH 

ORIGINALLY  written  as  an  episode  in  John  Woodvti, 
the  characters  being,  instead  of  the  "old  servant  and 
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stranger,"  Sandford,  Sir  Walter  WoodviPs  steward,  and  Mar- 
garet. See  letter  of  Lamb  to  Southey,  April  20,  1799.  "The 
following  is  a  second  extract  from  my  tragedy,  that  is  to  be. 
Tis  narrated  by  an  old  steward  to  Margaret,  orphan  ward 
of  Sir  Walter  Woodvil.  ...  I  expect  you  to  like  the  old  wo- 
man's curse.1"  See  also  a  letter  to  Manning  of  November  3, 
1800: — "At  last  I  have  written  to  Kemble  to  know  the  event 
of  my  play,  which  was  presented  last  Christmas.  As  I  sus- 
pected, came  an  answer  back  that  the  copy  was  lost,  and 
could  not  be  found ;  no  hint  that  anybody  had  to  this  day 
ever  looked  into  it,  with  a  courteous  (reasonable!)  request  of 
another  copy  (if  I  had  one  by  me),  and  a  promise  of  a  de- 
finitive answer  in  a  week.  I  could  not  resist  so  facile  and  mod- 
erate a  demand,  so  scribbled  out  another,  omitting  sundry 
things,  such  as  the  witch  story,  about  half  of  the  forest  scene 
(which  is  too  leisurely  for  story),  and  transposing  that  solilo- 
quy about  England  getting  drunk."" 


POEMS 

A  Ballad:  noting  the  difference  of  Rich  and  Poor. 

SEE  letter  to  Coleridge,  August  6, 1800:— "I  have  hit  off 
the  following  in  imitation  of  old  English  poetry  which,  I 
imagine,  I  am  a  dab  at.  The  measure  is  unmeasurable;  but  it 
most  resembles  that  beautiful  ballad,The  Old  and  Young  Cour- 
tier; and  in  its  feature  of  taking  the  extremes  of  two  situa- 
tions for  just  parallel,  it  resembles  the  old  poetry  certainly. " 

Ballad  from  the  German. 

During  Lamb's  connection  with  the  press  (1800-1803),  one  of 
his  joint  schemes  with  Coleridge  was  to  versify  prose  trans- 
lations of  German  poems  supplied  by  the  latter.  We  may 
suppose  that  this  paraphrase  of  Thekla's  song  in  Wallenstein 
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was  one  of  these  experiments.  Coleridge,  in  a  note  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Wallenstein  in  1800,  introduced  a  slightly  different 
version,  with  the  following  preface: — "I  cannot  but  add  here 
an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which  the  author  of  'The  Tale 
of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Blind  Margaret'  has  favoured  me, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught  the  happiest  manner 
of  our  old  ballads  — 

'The  clouds  are  black'ning,  the  storms  threat' ning, 
The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 
Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  singeth  alone, 
Her  eye  upward  roving : 

1  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 
To  thy  heaven,  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one, 
I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Both  living  and  loving.'" 

Whether  this  was  Lamb's  first  draft,  or  whether  it  is  Lamb's 
version  revised  by  Coleridge,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

Hester. 

Lamb  writes  to  Manning  in  1803: — "I  send  you  some  verses 
I  have  made  on  the  death  of  a  young  Quaker  you  may  have 
heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in  love  with  for  some  years  while 
I  lived  at  Pentonville,  though  I  had  never  spoken  to  her  in 
my  life.  She  died  about  a  month  since."  The  lady's  name,  as 
is  generally  known,  was  Hester  Savory.  For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  her  and  her  history,  see  note  to  the  above 
letter  in  my  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  was  in  1800  that 
Lamb  was  living  in  Chapel  Street,  Pentonville. 

A  Farewell  to  Tobacco. 

Published  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Reflector  (iv.  1811).  Sent  in  a 

letter  to  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  in  September  1805: — 
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"I  wish  you  may  think  this  a  handsome  farewell  to  my 
'Friendly  Traitress.'  Tobacco  has  been  my  evening  comfort 
and  my  morning  curse  for  these  five  years;  and  you  know 
how  difficult  it  is  from  refraining  to  pick  one's  lips  even,  when 
it  has  become  a  habit.  This  poem  is  the  only  one  which  I 
have  finished  since  so  long  as  when  I  wrote  'Hester  Savory.' 
I  have  had  it  in  my  head  to  do  it  these  two  years,  but  tobacco 
stood  in  its  own  light  when  it  gave  me  headaches  that  pre- 
vented my  singing  its  praises.  Now  you  have  got  it,  you  have 
got  all  my  store,  for  I  have  absolutely  not  another  line.  .  .  . 
The  'Tobacco'  being  a  little  in  the  way  of  Wither  (whom 
Southey  so  much  likes),  perhaps  you  will  somehow  convey  it 
to  him  with  my  kind  remembrances."  The  Ode  bears,  in  fact, 
traces  and  reminiscences  of  many  old  authors.  The  metre  is 
Wither's,  and  the  alternate  praise  and  abuse  of  his  theme  is 
borrowed  from  the  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy,  prefixed 
to  Burton's  Anatomy.  The  couplet — 

"Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind," 

is  a  parody  of  one  in  Flecknoe's  Invocation  to  Silence  (1674), 

"Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind, 
Frost  of  the  mouth  and  thaw  of  the  mind." 

Lines  on  the  Celebrated  Picture  by  Leonardo  da 

Vind. 

In  the  1818  volumes  Lamb  printed  four  copies  of  verses  on 

subjects  connected  with  this  painter — the  other  three  being 

by  his  sister  Mary.  It  is  evident,  from  his  letters  of  this  period, 

that  he  was  increasingly  interested  in  the  works  of  Leonardo. 

See  the  Elia  Essay — Old  China. 

To  T.  L.  H. — a  Child  (Examiner,  Jan.  1815). 
Thornton  Leigh  Hunt,  the  eldest  child  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
occasion  of  these  lines  was  the  imprisonment  of  Leigh  Hunt 
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in  the  Surrey  gaol,  from  1813  to  1815,  for  the  Examiner  libel 
on  the  Prince  Regent.  Hunt  writes  in  his  autobiography: — 
"My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb  addressed  some  charm- 
ing verses  on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  companion,  and 
we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile  games  together.  It  was, 
probably,  in  dreaming  of  these  games  (but  the  words  had  a 
more  touching  effect  on  my  ear)  that  he  exclaimed  one  night 
in  his  sleep,  'No!  I'm  not  lost,  I'm  found.'"  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  were  constant  visitors  at  the  prison.  Hunt  adds: 
— "The  Lambs  came  to  comfort  me  in  all  weathers,  hail  or 
sunshine,  in  daylight  and  in  darkness,  even  in  the  dreadful 
frost  and  snow  of  the  beginning  of  1814." 

To  Miss  Kelly. 

The  four  following  sonnets  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
volumes  of  1818,  and  the  date  and  occasion  of  their  composi- 
tion cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
sonnet  on  the  Family  Name  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe. 
When  Crabb  Robinson  visited  Weimar  in  1829,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Goethe  he  asked  "whether  he  knew  the  name  of 
Lamb.1''  "  Oh  yes !  Did  he  not  write  a  pretty  sonnet  on  his  own 
name?"  "Charles  Lamb,"  adds  Robinson,  "though  he  always 
affected  contempt  for  Goethe,  yet  was  manifestly  pleased  that 
his  name  was  known  to  him."  The  mingled  sarcasm  and  pathos 
of  the  sonnet  to  John  Lamb  will  not  escape  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

Written  at  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  poems  that  follow  are  from  the  "Album 
Verses,  with  a  few  others?  published  by  Edward  Moxon  in 
1830.  The  following  was  the  dedication  to  this  volume: — 

"DEAR  MOXON — I  do  not  know  to  whom  a  Dedication  of 
these  Trifles  is  more  properly  due  than  to  yourself.  You  sug- 
gested the  printing  of  them.  You  were  desirous  of  exhibiting 
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a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  publications,  entrusted  to 
your  future  care,  would  appear.  With  more  propriety,  per- 
haps, the  *  Christmas,1  or  some  other  of  your  own  simple,  un- 
pretending, compositions  might  have  served  this  purpose.  But 
I  forgot — you  have  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  Muses.  I  had  on 
my  hands  sundry  copies  of  Verses,  written  for  Albums — 

'These  books,  kept  by  modern  young  ladies  for  show, 
Of  which  their  plain  grandmothers  nothing  did  know,' 

or  otherwise  floating  about  in  Periodicals,  which  you  have 
chosen  in  this  manner  to  embody.  I  feel  little  interest  in  this 
publication.  They  are  simply  Advertisement  Verses. 

"It  is  not  for  me,  nor  you,  to  allude  in  public  to  the 
kindness  of  our  honoured  Friend,  under  whose  auspices  you 
are  become  a  Bookseller.  May  that  fine-minded  Veteran  in 
Verse  enjoy  life  long  enough  to  see  his  patronage  justified!  I 
venture  to  predict  that  your  habits  of  industry,  and  your 
cheerful  spirit,  will  carry  you  through  the  world. — I  am,  dear 
Moxon,  your  friend  and  sincere  Well-wisher, 

"CHARLES  LAMB. 

"ENFIELD,  1st  June  1830." 

The  "Veteran  in  Verse""  was  Samuel  Rogers,  who  enjoyed 
life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer.  The  little  volume  was 
roughly  handled  by  the  reviewers,  whose  unfriendly  comments 
were  repelled  by  Southey  in  a  sonnet  contributed  to  the 
Times  newspaper.  Lamb  writes  to  Bernard  Barton  in  August 
1830: — "Thank  you  for  your  warm  interest  about  my  little 
volume,  for  the  critics  on  which  I  care  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  half  farthing.  I  am  too  old  a  militant  for 
that.  How  noble  though  in  R.  S.  to  come  forward  for  an  old 
friend  who  had  treated  him  so  unworthily.  .  .  .  What  a 
clamour  against  a  poor  collection  of  Album  Verses,  as  if  we 
had  put  forth  an  Epic." 
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Work. 

Published  in  the  Examiner  in  1819. 

Leisure. 

London  Magazine,  April  1821. 

In  the  Album  of  Lucy  Barton. 

Written  at  Bernard  Barton's  request,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to 
him  of  September  30, 1824: — "I  am  ill  at  these  numbers,  but 
if  the  above  be  not  too  mean  to  have  a  place  in  thy  daughter's 
sanctum,  take  them  with  pleasure."  Miss  Barton,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Edward  FitzGerald,  survived  until  December  1898. 

The  Young  Catechist. 

"  Apropos  of  Van  Balen,  an  artist  who  painted  me  lately  had 
painted  a  blackamoor  praying,  and  not  filling  his  canvas, 
stuffed  in  his  little  girl  aside  of  blacky,  gaping  at  him  un- 
meaningly, and  then  did  not  know  what  to  call  it.  Now,  for  a 
picture  to  be  promoted  to  the  exhibition  (Suffolk  Street)  as 
historical,  a  subject  is  requisite.  What  does  Mr.  T.  but  christen 
it  the  *  Young  Catechist,'  and  published  it  with  dialogue  fol- 
lowing, which  dubbed  it  an  historical  painting.  Nothing  to  a 
friend  at  need."  (Letter  to  B.  Barton,  1827.) 

On  an  infant  dying  as  soon  as  born. 
Written  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  first  child  of  Thomas 
Hood,  and  first  printed  in  The  Gem  for  1829,  edited  (for 
that  year  only)  by  Hood.  In  the  Memorials  of  Hood  by  his 
daughter  we  find  this  reference  to  the  event: — "The  first  few 
years  of  his  married  life  were  the  most  unclouded  my  father 
ever  knew.  The  young  couple  resided  for  some  years  in  Robert 
Street,  Adelphi.  Here  was  born  their  first  child,  which  to  their 
great  grief  scarcely  survived  its  birth.  In  looking  over  some 
old  papers  I  found  a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden  hair,  as  soft  as 
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the  finest  silk,  wrapped  in  a  yellow  and  time-worn  paper  in- 
scribed in  my  father's  handwriting:  — 

'Little  eyes  that  scarce  did  see, 

Little  lips  that  never  smiled ; 

Alas !  my  little  dear  dead  child, 
Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me, 
I  but  embraced  thee,  soon  as  he!' 

On  this  occasion  those  exquisite  lines  of  Charles  Lamb's — 'On 
an  infant  dying  as  soon  as  born,'  were  written  and  sent  to  my 
father  and  mother."  It  is  interesting  to  put  side  by  side  these 
two  copies  of  verses.  They  are  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
different  genius  of  these  two  humorists. 

The  Christening. 

From  BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  May  1829.  Written  on  the 
baptism  of  a  child  of  Charles  and  Mary  Gisburne  May,  at 
Enfield,  in  May  1829. 

The  Gipsy  s  Malison. 

The  origin  of  these  lines  is  told  in  an  amusing  letter  of  Lamb's 
to  Mr.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  of  January  29,  1829:  — 
"When  Miss  Ouldcroft  (who  is  now  Mrs.  Beddam)  was  at 
Enfield,  which  she  was  in  summer  time,  and  owed  her  health 
to  its  sun  and  genial  influences,  she  visited  (with  young-lady- 
like impertinence)  a  poor  man's  cottage  that  had  a  pretty 
baby  (O  the  yearning !),  gave  it  fine  caps  and  sweetmeats.  On 
a  day,  broke  into  the  parlour  our  two  maids  uproarious.  4O 
maam!  who  do  you  think  Miss  Ouldcroft  (they  pronounce  it 
Holcroft)  has  been  working  a  cap  for?'  'A  child,'  answered 
Mary,  in  true  Shandean  female  simplicity.  "Tis  the  man's 
child  as  was  taken  up  for  sheep-stealing.''  Miss  Ouldcroft  was 
staggered  and  would  have  cut  the  connection,  but  by  main 
force  I  made  her  go  and  take  her  leave  of  her  protegee.  I 
thought,  if  she  went  no  more,  the  Abactor,  or  Abactor's  wife 
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(vide  Ainsworth),  would  suppose  she  had  heard  something; 
and  I  have  delicacy  for  a  sheep-stealer.  The  overseers  actually 
overhauled  a  mutton  pie  at  the  baker's  (his  first,  last,  and 
only  hope  of  mutton  pie),  which  he  never  came  to  eat,  and 
thence  inferred  his  guilt.  Per  occasionem  cujus  I  framed  the 
sonnet;  observe  its  elaborate  construction.  I  was  four  days 
about  it."  The  sonnet  appeared  in  Blackwood  for  January 
1829.  Lamb  had  already  written  to  Procter — "Did  you  see  a 
sonnet  of  mine  in  BlackwoocTs  last?  Curious  construction. 
Elaborata  facilitas!  and  now  I'll  tell.  Twas  written  for  'The 
Gem,1  but  the  Editors  declined  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  would 
shock  all  mothers,  so  they  published  The  Widow  instead.  I  am 
born  out  of  time." 

To  Bernard  Barton,  with  a  coloured  print. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  these  lines,  see  Lamb's 
letter  to  Bernard  Barton  of  June  11,  1827,  and  the  accom- 
panying note. 

To  a  young  Friend  on  her  twenty-first  Birthday. 
To  Emma  Isola,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Edward  Moxon.  The  "re- 
spected grandsire"  was  an  Italian  refugee  who  had  settled  in 
Cambridge  and  supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Two  eminent  poets,  Gray  and  Wordsworth,  learned  Italian 
from  him. 

Harmony  in  Unlikeness. 

The  "fair  Maria"  is,  of  course,  Mary  Lamb,  and  "Emma 
brown,"  the  Miss  Isola  of  the  two  preceding  poems.  As  Mary 
Lamb  had  at  this  time  well  passed  her  sixtieth  year,  the  ten- 
der playfulness  of  these  lines  will  not  pass  unnoticed. 

To  a  celebrated  female  Performer  in  "  The  Blind  Boy. " 
Hone's  Table  Book,  ii.  55. — Lamb's  old  favourite,  Miss  Kelly. 
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Translations  from  the  Latin  of  Vincent  Bourne. 
Lamb  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vincent  Bourne's  Latin 
Poems  in  1815.  He  writes  to  Wordsworth  in  that  year:  "Since 
I  saw  you  I  have  had  a  treat  in  the  reading  way,  which  comes 
not  every  day,  the  Latin  Poems  of  V.  Bourne,  which  were 
quite  new  to  me.  What  a  heart  that  man  had!  all  laid  out 
upon  town  scenes,  a  proper  counterpoise  to  some  people's  rural 
extravaganzas.  Why  I  mention  him  is,  that  your  Power  of 
Music  reminded  me  of  his  poem  of  the  Ballad  Singer  in  the 
Seven  Dials.  .  .  .  What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty-man- 
nered, mattered  creature,  sucking  from  every  flower,  making 
a  flower  of  everything,  his  diction  all  Latin,  and  his  thoughts 
all  English.  Bless  him !  Latin  was  n't  good  enough  for  him. 
Why  wasn't  he  content  with  the  language  which  Gay  and 
Prior  wrote  in?"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cowper  enter- 
tained the  same  high  admiration  for  Bourne,  whose  pupil  he 
had  been  at  Westminster,  and  translated  some  of  the  best  of 
his  Latin  poems. 

Epicedium.  Going  or  Gone. 

Contributed  to  Hone's  Table  Book  in  1827.  After  the  sixth 
stanza  there  were  originally  the  two  following,  carrying  on 
the  description  of  "Old  Dorrell": — 

"  Had  lie  mended  in  right  time, 
He  need  not  in  night-time 
(That  black  hour  and  fright-time) 

Till  sexton  interred  him, 
Have  groaned  in  his  coffin, 
While  demons  stood  scoffing — 
You  'd  ha'  thought  him  a  coughing — 

My  own  father1  heard  him. 

"Could  gain  so  importune 
With  occasion  opportune, 

1  Who  sat  up  with  him. 
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That  for  a  poor  Fortune, 

That  should  have  been  ours,1 
In  soul  he  should  venture 
To  pierce  the  dim  centre 
Where  will-forgers  enter, 

Amid  the  dark  Powers." 

Old  Dorrell  is  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Lamb,  as  one  from 
whom  his  family  had  had  "expectations.11  See  the  Elia  Essay 
New  Year's  Eve: — "It  was  better  that  our  family  should  have 
missed  that  legacy  which  old  Dorrell  cheated  us  of,  than  that 
I  should  have  at  this  moment  two  thousand  pounds  in  banco^ 
and  be  without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue.""  The 
other  persons  named  in  these  verses  are  mostly  old  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Widford,  which  he  knew  so  well  in  the  happy 
Blakesware  days.  Mrs.  Tween  of  Widford  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  particulars  of  some  of  these.  Ben  Carter  the  gardener, 
and  Lilly  the  postillion,  were  servants  of  the  Plumer  family — 
the  latter  "a  diminutive  man  with  a  remarkable  red  face.11 
His  gravestone  is  in  Widford  churchyard.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  89,  in  October  1812.  Clemitson  was  the  tenant 
of  what  is  called  Blakesware  Farm.  Clapton  was  another  Wid- 
ford farmer  (buried  May  8,  1802).  Mrs.  Tween  tells  me  that 
the  "elder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumer  of  Blakesware  always  went 
out  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  Lilly  as  Postillion,  two  out- 
riders, and  a  couple  of  carriage-dogs." 

Kitty  "Wheatley1'  is  probably  a  mistake  (for  Lamb  had  a 
"royal  disdain11  for  accuracy  in  spelling)  for  Whately.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Whately,  vicar  of  Widford,  married  Jane  Plumer, 
sister  of  the  Mr.  Plumer  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Hertfordshire;  and  the  "Kitty11  here  referred  to  was  prob- 
ably one  of  his  daughters.  Joseph  Whately's  youngest  child 
became  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1 1  have  this  fact  from  parental  tradition  only. 
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THE  WIFE'S  TRIAL 

WRITTEN  in  the  summer  of  1827.  Lamb  writes  to 
Barton,  August  10: — "I  am  trying  my  hand  at  a 
drama,  in  two  acts,  founded  on  Crabbe's  '  Confidant,1  mutatis 
mutandis"  The  change  to  which  Lamb  thus  directs  attention 
concerns  the  precise  nature  of  the  secret  which  the  malicious 
friend  holds  in  terrorem  over  the  wife's  head.  Again,  on  August 
28,  Lamb  writes  to  the  same  friend: — "Yesterday  I  sent  off 
my  tragi-comedy  to  Mr.  Kemble.  Wish  it  luck.  I  made  it  all 
('tis  blank  verse,  and  I  think  of  the  true  old  dramatic  cut), 
or  most  of  it,  in  the  green  lanes  about  Enfield."  The  little 
drama  was  not  found  suitable  for  the  stage,  and  was  ultimately 
published  in  Blackwood  for  December  1828. 


POEMS 

To  a  Friend,  on  his  Marriage. 

EVIDENTLY  to  Edward  Moxon,  who  married  Emma 
Isola  in  July  of  this  year,  1833. 

Free  Thoughts  on  several  eminent  Composers. 
Sent  in  a  letter  to  William  Ayrton  in  May  1830.  The  little 
note,  exquisitely  humorous,  has  been  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal by  Mr.  W.  S.  Ayrton  of  Saltburn.  It  is  as  follows :  — 

"ENFIELD,  Thursday. 

(No  other  date.) 

"DEAR  AYRTON — Novello  paid  us  a  visit  yesterday,  and  I 
very  much  wished  you  with  us.  Our  conversation  was  princi- 
pally, as  you  may  suppose,  upon  Music;  and  he,  desiring  me 
to  give  him  my  real  opinion  respecting  the  distinct  grades  of 
excellence  in  all  the  eminent  Composers  of  the  Italian,  Ger- 
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man,  and  English  Schools,  I  have  done  it,  rather  to  oblige 
him  than  from  any  overweening  opinion  I  have  of  my  own 
judgment  in  that  science.  Such  as  it  is,  I  submit  it  to  better 
critics,  and  am,  dear  Ayrton,  yours  sincerely, 

"CH.  LAMB." 

To  Margaret  W- 


Lamb's  last  verses,  written  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  what 
sweet  and  graceful  fancies  were  still  at  his  command  in  the 
gloomy  loneliness  of  his  last  days.  The  lines  were  first  printed 
in  the  Athenaeum  of  March  14,  1835. 


ROSAMUND  GRAY 

WRITTEN  and  published  in  1798,  when  Lamb  was  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  under  the  title  of  "A  Tale 
of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret."  The  earliest 
reference  by  Lamb  to  the  story  is  in  a  letter  to  Southey,  un- 
dated, but  apparently  of  October  1798.  Southey  was  at  this 
time  living  at  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  writing  many  of  his 
shorter  poems  and  ballads,  and  sending  them  to  Lamb  for  his 
criticism  and  revision.  One  of  these  poems,  a  short  tale  in 
verse,  called  "The  Ruined  Cottage,"  had  been  thus  submitted 
to  Lamb,  and  he  writes  back  as  follows: — "I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  Eclogue  which  pleases  me  mightily,  being  so 
full  of  picture-work  and  circumstances.  I  find  no  fault  in  it, 
unless  perhaps  that  Joanna's  ruin  is  a  catastrophe  too  trite; 
and  this  is  not  the  first  or  second  time  you  have  clothed  your 
indignation  in  verse,  in  a  tale  of  ruined  innocence.  The  old 
lady,  spinning  in  the  sun,  I  hope  would  not  disdain  to  claim 
some  kindred  with  old  Margaret." 

"Old  Margaret"  is  the  grandmother  in  the  story  of  Rosa- 
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mund  Gray,  and  here  begin  the  many  curious  coincidences 
afforded  by  the  tale.  Southey's  Eclogue,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions of  detail,  is  in  fact  Lamb's  story  told  over  again  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty  lines  of  blank  verse — a  pious  old  grand- 
mother, a  lovely  grandchild,  a  seduction,  and  the  consequent 
death  of  the  old  lady.  That  Southey  should  have  sent  the 
poem  to  Lamb,  without  apologising  for  using  his  material, 
seems  as  strange  as  that  Lamb  should  have  received  it  with 
no  further  expression  of  surprise  than  that  just  quoted.  Lamb 
goes  on  to  criticise  some  points  in  his  friend's  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  adds — "I  am  thinking,  I  believe,  of  the  song — 

'An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray, 

Whose  daughter  was  charming  and  young, 
And  she  was  deluded  away 

By  Roger's  false  flattering  tongue.' 

A  Roger-Lothario  would  be  a  novel  character;  I  think  you 
might  paint  him  very  well.  You  may  think  this  a  very  silly 
suggestion,  and  so  indeed  it  is;  but  in  good  truth,  nothing 
else  but  the  first  words  of  that  foolish  ballad  put  me  upon 
scribbling  my  Rosamund" 

It  might  be  assumed  that  this  was  one  of  Lamb's  ordinary 
hoaxes,  were  it  not  that  in  the  last  lines  of  his  story  he  makes 
the  villain  of  the  tale,  Matravis,  in  the  course  of  his  delirious 
wanderings,  to  sing  "a  song  about  an  old  woman  clothed  in 
gray.'1'1  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  his  story  recalled  to  him 
the  ribald  old  ballad  as  that  it  was  suggested  by  it. 

The  story  is  indeed,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  made  up  of 
strange  and  fantastic  ingredients.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Wid- 
ford,  the  Hertfordshire  village  close  to  Blakesware,  where  the 
happiest  days  of  Lamb's  childhood  had  been  passed,  and 
where  he  had  formed  the  first  and  only  love  attachment  of 
his  life.  In  a  cottage,  about  half  a  mile  from  Blakesware  Hall 
(bearing  the  incongruous  name  of  Blenheims),  lived  the  girl 
who  is  believed  by  the  people  of  Widford  to  be  the  original  of 
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Rosamund  Gray,  but  whose  actual  name  was  Ann  (or  Nancy) 

Simmons,  the  Anna  of  Lamb's  early  sonnets,  the  Alice  W n 

of  the  Essays  of  Elia.  But  though  real  persons  seem  to  be 
indicated  in  the  story,  the  events  in  which  they  take  part  are 
without  foundation  in  fact,  for  the  girl  who  won  the  heart  of 
Charles  Lamb  married  prosperously,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  Lamb  found  a  name  for  his  heroine  in  a  song  "Rosamund 
Gray,"  by  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd,  published  in  "Poems  on 
various  Subjects'11  (Carlisle,  1795).  Nothing  but  the  name 
could  certainly  have  been  found  by  Lamb  in  the  prosaic  com- 
monplace of  this  effusion,  of  which  a  single  stanza  will  suffice 
as  specimen — 

"If  actions  are  great,  no  one  cares  if  they're  good, 

A  Tyrant 's  a  reverenced  name, 
The  Grant  of  Renown  is  imprinted  in  Blood, 

And  a  sword  is  a  passport  to  Fame. 
And  I  've  marked  honest  Virtue  with  misery  bowed, 

Tho'  she  urge  inoffensive  her  way ; 
Yes,  feelings  I  've  marked  that  would  honour  the  proud, 

In  the  bosom  of  Rosamund  Gray." 

But  it  was  quite  in  Lamb's  manner  to  appropriate  any  name 
that  was  associated  with  a  personal  friend,  or  had  lately  struck 
him  in  his  reading;  and  though  it  is  a  "far  cry11  from  Charles 
Lloyd  to  Christopher  Marlowe,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  villain  of  the  story  should  be  named  Matravis  (a  slip 
of  spelling,  we  may  be  sure,  for  Matrevis),  one  of  the  assassins 
who  murder  the  king  in  Marlowe's  Edward  the  Second.  The 
remaining  characters  in  the  tale  are  sentimentalised  abstrac- 
tions of  himself  and  his  sister  Mary  (Allan  and  Elinor  Clare), 
his  old  grandmother,  Mrs.  Field,  Coleridge  (the  schoolfellow 
who  precedes  Allan  Clare  to  college),  and  a  few  of  the  ser- 
vants and  villagers  of  Blakesware  and  Widford.  Of  the  original 
of  Matravis  (if  such  ever  existed)  we  know  nothing.  As  a  crea- 
tion he  is  absolutely  characterless  and  shadowy,  but  there  are 
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sentences  in  the  story  containing  allusions  so  bitterly  incisive, 
and  yet  so  irrelevant  to  the  story  he  takes  part  in,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Lamb  had  in  view  some  old  enemy 
from  whom  he  or  his  family  had  suffered  injury.  How  other- 
wise are  we  to  account  for  the  detail  that  Matravis  had  once 
"paid  his  court  to  Elinor  Clare,"  or  for  the  outbursts  in 
Elinor's  letter  to  Maria,  "O  ye  Matravises  of  the  age,11  or  for 
the  mention  of  the  dream  that  Allan  was  dead,  and  that 
Matravis  "put  on  mourning  for  him1'? — allusions  with  no 
bearing  on  Lamb's  story,  and  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  an  overmastering  desire  of  the  moment  to  unburden  him- 
self of  a  personal  grievance. 

The  "unique"  character  of  the  romance,  which  Talfourd 
lays  stress  upon,  lies  in  a  curious  combination  of  the  utterly 
artificial  method  of  the  sentimental  fiction  of  Lamb's  day, 
with  a  vein  of  real  genius  and  poetry,  which  no  convention- 
alities could  obliterate.  The  theatrical  platitudes  of  Elinor 
Clare's  letters  to  her  cousin  are  not  at  all  more  false  to  nature 
than  those  of  the  two  friends  in  Julia  de  Roubigne,  from 
which  they  are  closely  copied;  but  they  offend  the  taste  the 
more,  because  in  Mackenzie  all  is  alike  hollow,  and  in  Lamb 
they  stand  out  against  a  background  of  truth  and  genuine 
sensibility.  But  there  is — the  truth  must  be  said — a  tinge  of 
insanity  in  the  story.  Two  years  before,  its  author  had  been 
for  a  time  under  restraint,  and  since  then,  though  he  never 
again  needed  this  protection  against  himself,  he  had  under- 
gone an  agony  such  as  few  men  are  called  upon  to  endure. 
But  through  whatever  "dim  and  perilous  ways"  the  intellect 
is  sounding  on,  we  never  lose  touch  of  the  sweet  and  human 
heart  that  beats  underneath.  Shelley  was  not  overstating  the 
truth  when  he  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt,  "What  a  lovely  thing 
is  his  Rosamund  Gray!  How  much  knowledge  of  the  sweetest 
and  deepest  part  of  our  nature  in  it!"  The  mellow  autumn 
light  on  garden  and  cottage  was  never  more  perfectly  felt  by 
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poet  or  painter  than  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  story.  If  the 
clouds  gather  afterwards,  we  wonder  and  are  sorry — even  as 
when  they  gather  at  the  close  round  one  of  the  matchless 
lyrics  of  William  Blake. 

*'  They  would  sit  and  sigh.'" 

These  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  "Hymen's  Triumph "  of 
Samuel  Daniel  (1562-1619).  The  whole  passage  in  which  they 
occur  (Act  I.  Scene  1)  is  so  exquisite  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  it  at  length:  — 

"Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  ever  more  remember  well?)  when  first 
Our  flame  began ;  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sate  and  sighed 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ailed ;  yet  something  we  did  ail, 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well ; 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  and  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness, 
We  spent  our  childhood ;  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stern  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know." 


THE  END 
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